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PREFACE 


The present volume is desijineJ to study some aspects of Land 
Transfer proMem ; in Ijen.i^al m.vris, of course, pre.-Partition 

Pene, il. The author's special field o.f first-hand lnvcsti;4 nion has been 
FariJpur district (*(* K..st PiCi eal including a ruimher of villages in it.* 
The investigation co:v^'isrcd in several months’ multi-purpose field-work 
in varienis parts of the 22 Police Stations of the district duriiij^ D4 l-do, 
as shown in Appendices (I and IS) to this volume. The data collected 
l>v field-work have, however, In'cn sunpicmenred hv and compired with 
official statistics Leathered iVom Rc’fistration otfice==:, l")istrict Settlement 
and Survey Office^, and the Collectorate of Faridimr district, and 
Annual and Trienni.d Report'-', and orlier f'jfijcial publications of the 
then Government of Ponyail, and a numher of oon-oificial publications, 
as mentioned in Appendices Ifi and 17. 

Tliat i'):irt oi’ the enquirv which i^ orirnarilv concerne 1 with the 
alienation of cultivators* holdings, was conluctcd with a vievv to 
iiettina, amona otli.-r things. rn<jre or less mecise and correct answers 
to certain definite .iiie^^rions on land transfer problems considered 
retrospectivolv with reference to certain well-.lefined j'leriods of rime. 

The period.s to whicli rhe study is confined are ;— 

1) The period after tha: First Wt>r;d Wr.r till the passiiu: of the 
Benaal Tenanev ( Amendment ) Act, ]-)d8 ( I020“2d ). 

2) T]]c peritul i>f Agricultural Depression ( 193()-d3 ). 

3) The period oi‘the operation of the Bengal A.ririculrural Debtors 
Act, 1033 ( 10V3 onward ). 

4) The period between the Pcrp^al Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 
102S, and its further amendment in 1038 (. 1030-39 ). 

5) The period of the operation of tlie Beui^al Tenancy ( Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 10.38, as far as covered by tlie present study (1940-44). 

6) The period of the Famine in Beiii^al ( 1913-44 ). 

The Sul^icct-mattcy of hircstiilatiim ; 

The author has intended- - 

1) To examinr how tar tlie Bengal Tenancy Act (its Amendments in 
1928 and 1938). especially Section^ 2'SC and 4SG (O’the Act, 
cncoura^^cd the Sale of Clccupancy lands. 


* Tf. may be riotc'd th.it tlio uao of tlir frrm, snaiplr, .is in “fS.iniplo VUlatze'^/’ in a 
number of places of this book, doi s not strictJy convey t he souse of HiVnoun Soinplr. 
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2) To consider how fat the abolition of landlords transfer fees and 
of their right of pre-emption under the Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, 1938. encouraged the transference of holdings. 

3) To discuss the diflferent characteristic Forms of Land Transfer 
and their relative importance in different time-periods 
between 1920 and 1944. 

4) To examine the bearing of Tenancy Legislation and the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors ( B. A. D. ) Act, 1935, on Usufructuary 
Mortgages. 

5) To find out how far the Awards and Certificates under the 
B. A. D. Act, which were exempted from registration fees, 
swelled the number of registration. 

6) To ascertain, as far as possible, the effect of the increase or 
decrease in the prices of agricultural and/or non-agricultural 
products on the volume of land-sale. 

7) To study the following points in connection with the transference 
and concentration of holdings : (a) Name, occupation, residence 
and caste of the vendees, (b) Price of land, (e) Area left aftir 
sale, and (f) Cultivated area acquired by vendors during the 
same period. 

8) To examine the change, if any, in the status of the raiyat 
as a result of tlie transference of his holding — i. e., whether 
he becomes landless, an undcr-raiyat, a share-cropper, and/or is 
rack-rented, etc. 

9) To compare the influence of (i) Indebtedness, and (ii) Famine 
on the transference of holdings with reference to certain 
particular classes of raiyats and/or occupational groups. 

10) To examine some specific causes of land alienation : rent arrears, 
old debts, land purchase, food purchase, etc. 

The data collected on the aforesaid subject-matter of investigation, 
have been utilised here to the extent they appeared relevant 
for purposes of this dissertation. But, a good deal of material, 
connected with the raiyats' right of land alienation and as 
contained in the agrarian reforms laws enacted ty the different 
State Governments of India since Independence, has been left out, 
since it was gleaned and assorted only too late to be incorporated in 
this volume. The result is that the length of the text of the 
research has suffered, to avoid which and to lend completeness 
tp the theme of the present diScu.ssiop, however, the entire material 
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should, as the author feels, have been included here. In the 
absence, Iiowevcr, of both time and space, his only consolation 
lies in the thouLiht that it should better be reserved for separate 
treatment. 

I take this opportunity to record my sense of gratitude to 
those kind friends — otficial and non-official — who helped me in 
my field-work at Faridpiir, some of whose names are mentioned in 
Appendix 19 to this book. My thanks arc due to Dr. J. P. 
Niyogi, University Professor and Head of the Department of 
Economics, Calcutta University, for the help and support he 
extended to me during a critical phase of my field-work. 
I am oblij^cd to the authorities of Visva-Bliarati University 
that they have readily agreed to publish this volume. To the 
memory of Dr. P. C. Bagchi, the late Vice-Chancellor, who 
took a kindly interest in my work, 1 have dedicated this book as 
a symbol of great personal regard and grateful remembrance. To 
Sri N. C. Bhattacharya. M. A., Special Officer, and the workers of 
Santiniketan Press, especially its Manager, Sri J. N. Biswas, I am 
indebted for all manner of assistance they have given me in bringing 
out this publication. 


Vidya-Bliavana Karunaraoy Mukerji 

Santiniketan 

West Bengal 

March 31, 1957. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE FORMS OF LAND TRANSFER 
§ 1. INTKODUCTION 

1. To a bcmafide agriculturist of India, land is undoubtedly the 
principal fixed asset. It is the main source of his income as well as an 
index of his wealth. It is not for nothing that roughly during the last 
one century a cascless campaign has been waged on behalf of the Indian 
peasantry for securing in its behalf larger and ever-widening rights 
in the lands. Tlicsc campaigns and struggles have progressively been 
punctuated by doses of success as embodied in enlarged statutory 
recognition of the cultivators’ right to the lands they have held or 
cultivated. Not that all the claims and rights of the actual tillers have 
been admitted or satisfied. The Occupancy holders’ position seems, 
however, to have been considerably elevated in course of successive 
Tenancy Legislation througliout India. In Bengal,l the land that an 
Occupancy raiyat^ holds is, today, largely his property. A measure 
of his semi-proprietary right in the soil is his right of sub-letting and 
transfer. The cultivator’s right to transfer Occupancy holdings had, in 
practice, been recognised even before 1928 when the Bengal Tenancy 
( B. T. ) ( Amendment ) Act was passed. It was, however, regulated 
by local custom. The B. T. ( Amcndmend ) Act, 1928, under Section 
26B, created, for the first time, a statutory right, in favour of an 
Occupancy raiyat, of transferring by lease, mortgage, sale or gift, the 
whole or any portion of his Occupancy holding, registrable under 
Section 26C of the said Act.^ 

§ 2. Forms ok transfer 

It would be interesting to note here the bewildering variety of docu¬ 
ments that are executed to register the transference of immovable 
agricultural property, that is, agricultural lands. 


1 That is, West Bengal as well as East Pakistan. 

2 An Occupancy raiyat means a raiyat having the Occupancy right in the land held 
by him. The Occupancy right arises from 12 years* continuous personal possession or 
otherwise. A raiyat legally means a tenant. 

8 Sale, Mortgage, Qift, etc. of permanent tenures and Mokurari ( fixed-rent) holdings 
arc registrable under sections 12 and 18 respectively of B. T. Act. Vide, Statement II, 
Appendix 2 of this volume. 
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(1) Sale 

IJlvdet Section 54 of tVie Transfer of Property Act, 1882, (as amended 
up to April 1,1930 ), “Sale” is defined as “a transfer of ownership in 
exchange for a price paid or promised or part-paid and part-promised. 

“Such transfer, in the ease of tangible immovable property of the 
value of one hundred rupees and upwards or in the ease of a reversion 
or other tangible tiling, can be made only by a registered document.” 

“In the case of a tangible immovable property of value less than 
Rs. 100/-, such transfer may be made either by a registered instrument 
or by a delivery of the property.” 

“Delivery of tangible immovable property takes place when the 
seller places the buyer, or such person as he directs, in possession of 
the property.” 


(2) MORT(i/\(Jt; 

Section 58(a) of the said Transfer of Property Act defines a 
mortgage’ as “the transfer of an interest in specific immovable property 
for the purpose of securing the pa 3 'ment of money advanced or to be 
advanced by way of loan, an existing or future debt, or the performance 
of an engagement whicli may giv'c rise to a pecuniary liability.” 

‘.the principal money and interest of which payment is 

secured for the time being are called the mortgage money, and the 
instrument ( if any) by which the transfer is effected is called a 
mortgage-deed.” 

(A) Simple Mortgage 

Where, without delivering possession of the mortgaged property, the 
mortgagor binds himself personally to pay the mortgage-money, and 
agrees, expressly or impliedly, that, in the event of his failing to pay 
according to his contract the mortgagee shall have a right to cause the 
mortgaged property to be sold and the proceeds of sale to be applied, 
so far as may be necessary, in payment of mortgage-money, the 
transaction is called a simple mortgage, and the mortgagee a simple 
mortgagee. [ Sec. 58(b), Transfer of Property Act. ] 
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(B) Mortgage by Conditional Sale 

Where the mortgagor ostensibly sells the mortgaged property : 

(i) on condition that on default of payment of the mortgage-money 
on a certain date the sale shall become absolute, or 

Cii) on condition that on such payment being made the sale shall 
become void, or 

(iii) on condition that on such payment being made the buyer shall 
transfer the property to seller, 

the transaction is called a mortgage by conditional sale and the 
mortgagee a mortgagee by conditional sale. 

“Provided that no such transaction shall be deemed to be a mortgage 
unless the condition is embodied in the document which effects or 
purports to effect the sale.” [ Sec 58(c), Transfer of Property Act. ] 


(C) Usufructuary Mcntgage 

Where the mortgagor delivers possession or expressly or by implica 
tion binds himself to deliver possession of the mortgaged property to 
the mortgagee, and authorises him to retain such possession until pay¬ 
ment of the mortgage-money, and to receive the rents and profits and 
to appropriate them in lieu of interest, or in payment of the mortgage- 
money, or partly in lieu of interest and partly in payment of the 
mortgage-money, the transaction is called a usufructuary mortgage 
and the mortgagee, usufructuary mortgagee. [ Sec. 58(d), Transfer of 
Property ( T. P. ) Act. ] 


(D) Complete Usufructuary Mortgage 

The Bengal Tenancy Act under Sec. 3, Sub-Section (3), defines a 
“Complete Usufructuary Mortgage” as “a transfer by a tenant of the 
right of possession in any land for the purpose of securing the payment 
of money or the return of grain advanced or to be advanced by way of 
loan upon the condition that the loan with all interest thereon, shall be 
deemed to be extinguished by the profits arising from the land during 
the period of the mortgage.” 
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(E) English Mortgage 

Where the mortgagor binds himself to repay the mortgage-money on 
a certain date, and transfers the mortgaged property absolutely to the 
mortgagee, but subject to a proviso that he will retransfer it to the 
mortgagor upon payment of the mortgage-money as agreed, the transac¬ 
tion is called an English mortgage. [ Sec. 58(e), T. P. Act. ] 

(F) Anomalous Mortgage : 

A mortgage which is not a simple mortgage or mortgage by condi¬ 
tional sale, a usufructuary mortgage, an English mortgage,.( within 

the meaning of Sec. 58 of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, amended 
1929) is called an anomalous mortgage ; [ Sec, 58 (g), T. P. Act ]. 

Section 59 of the Transfer of Property Act lays down that where the 
principal money secured is one hundred rupees or upwards, a mortgage, 
other than a mortgage by deposit of title deeds, can be effected only 
by a registered instrument signed by the mortgagor and attested by at 
least two witnesses. 

Where the principal money secured is less than one hundred rupees, 

a mortgage.can be effected either by a registered instrument or 

( except in the case of a simple mortgage ) by a delivery of the 
property. 


(3) LEASE 

Under Section 105 of the T. P. Act, a “lease” of immovable property 
is defined as the transfer of a right to enjoy such property, made for a 
certain time, express or implied, or in perpetuity, in consideration of a 
price paid or promised, or of money, a share of crops, service or any 
other thing of value, to be rendered periodically or on specified occa¬ 
sions to the transferor by the transferee who accepts the transfer on 
such terms. 

Sec. 107 of the T. P. Act lays down that a lease of immovable 
property from year to year, or for any term exceeding one year, or 
reserving a yearly rent, can be made only by a registered instrument. 

All other leases of immovable property may be made either by a 
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registered instrument or by oral agreement accompanied by delivery of 
possession. 

When a lease of immovahle property is made hy registered instrument, 
such instrument . shall he executed by both the lessor a7id the lessee. 

(4) EXCHANCxE 

When two persons mutually transfer the ownership of one thing for 
the ownership of another, neither thing or both things being money 
only, the transaction is called an “exchange”. (Sec. 118, T. P.Act ). 

A transfer of property in completion of an exchange can be made 
only in the manner provided for the transfer of such property by sale. 

(5) gift 

Sec. 122 of the T. P. Act defines ‘gift’ as “the transfer of certain 
existing movable or immovable property made voluntarily and without 
consideration, by one person, called the donor, to another, called the 
donee, and accepted by the donee during the life-time of donor and 
while he is still capable of giving. If donee dies before acceptance the 
gift is void”. 

Sec. 123 of the said Act lays down that for the purpose of making 
gift of immovable property, the transfer must be effected by a register¬ 
ed instrument signed by or on behalf of the donor and attested by at 
least two witnesses. 

(6) AWARDS AND CERTIFICATES 

Sec. 17 (l)(c) of The Indian Registration Act, 1908, directs that 
“non-testamentary instruments transferring or assigning any decree or 
order of a Court or any award when such decree or order or award 

purports or operates to create,.any right, title or interest, whether 

vested or contingent, of the value of one hundred rupees and upwards, 
to or in immovable property”, arc compulsorily registrable. Obviously, 
Sale Certificates are governed by this clause, but these Certificates take 
effect under Sec. 88 of The Indian Registration Act. 

It may be noted that Awards made under Secs. 19(1)(c), lS)A, 22(2), 
28, 37A, or Certificates granted under Sec. 21 or Sec. 22(5) and 
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registered under See. 47(1) of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 
1935,'- ate of a different category, though, of course, they are registrable 
"within the meaning of Sec. 88 of The Indian Registration Act, 1908. 

(71 SETTLEMENT 

Settlement is a gift or trust created in favour of a deity. 

(8) WAKE 

A wakf is a dedication or an endowment fpr religious or charitable 
purposes or for making provision for pious people in accordance with 
Mahammedan law. 


1 These Sections of the Bengal Agricaltnral Debtors Act are reprodnoed in Appendix 6 
oi this Tolnme. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE CHANGING FORMS OF LAND TRANSFER 

(The Volume and Forms of Land Alienation in 6 villages of Faridpur 
District during the diflFerent phases of the period between 1920 
and 1944). 


§ 1. Introduction 

1. In this Chapter, we shall specifically discuss the details about 
the changing forms of land transfer—but not the causes of such changes 
— (during 1920-1944) — in 6 villages of Faridv>ur district which, among 
others, were intensively surveyed by the author with some kind of a 
special attention. 


I 2. Period *. 1920-29 

2. Before the enactment of the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment) 
Act, 1928, the most common and dominant forms of land transfer in 
these villages were Lease, Sale and Mortgage in the order of their 
volume and importance. In appears from the following registration 
figures collected by the author that within the decade between 1920 
and 1929, that is, in the ten years before the Bengal Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1928 ( containing for the first time important provisions 
regarding the Occupancy tenants’ right of land transfer) took effect, 
90.6% of the total registered documents executed by the Occupancy 
raiyats of these villages had been covered by these 3 forms of 
land-transfer taken together : 
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Table—1 

Land Transfer During 1920-1929 {Sample Villages) 


Dist: Farid pur 


Village 

Police 

Total documents 

Documents 

Col. (IV) 

Station 

Registered. 


by Sale, 

as % of 


(P. s.) 



Mortgage 

Col (III) 





& Lease. 


I 

II 

Ill 


IV 

V 

Ghoshpur 

Bhusna 

711 


636 

89. 5 

Boalia 

Pani^sa 

288 


244 

84. 7 

Rankali 

Sadar 

261 


241 

92. 3 

Ishan- 1 

Gopalpur J 

^ Do 

655 


584 

89. 2 

Ramsil- 1 
Lakhanda J 

Kotalipara 

386 


373 

96.6 

Ghrita kand i Kasian i 

191 


179 

93. 7 


Grand Total 

2192 


2257 

90. 6 

The respective figures 

of Lease, 

Sale 

and Mortgage deeds were 

as follows : 


Table- 

-2 




Forms of Transfer (2920-2929) 


Village 

P. s. 

Lease 

Sale 

Mort- Total 

Total 





gage. (Cols. Ill Registra- 





-V) 

tions. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V VI 

VII 

Ghoshpur 

Bhusna 

421 

134 

81 636 

711 

Boalia 

Pangsa 

126 

89 

29 244 

288 

Rankali 

Sadar 

196 

27 

18 241 

261 

Ishan-Gopalpur Do 

285 

214 

85 584 

655 

Ramsil-Lakhanda Kotalipara 180 

72 

121 373 

386 

Ghritakandi Kasiani 

68 

35 

76 179 

191 


Grand total 1276 

571 

410 2257 

2492 
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3. Thus, of the total registrations between 1920 and 1929, as much 
as 51.2% were Leases, 22. 9% Sales and 16. 5% Mortgages. Again, as it 
was noted, of the total (i. a., 410) Mortgage deeds e.xecuted during this 
period, 140 or 34. 1% were Usufructuary Mortgages, the rest being 
simple Mortgage instruments. Gifts, as a form of transfer, loomed 
very thin and small during this period, the total being 23 or only 0. 9% 
out of a total number of 2*^92 registered documents. 

§ 3. Period : 1930-39 

4. The character of land transfer changed during the next decade, 
that is, the decade prior to the full-capacity operation of the amended 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1938 in which were incorporated many amended 
clauses affecting the Occupancy raiyats’ right of land alienation. The 
three main forms of transfer, as mentioned above, stood in the 
following proportion to the total registration : 

Table-^3 

Land Transfer during 1930^1939 {Sample Villages) 


Village 

P. s. 

Total documents 

Grand total 

Col. (Ill) 



by Sale, Mortgage 

of documents 

as% of 



and Lease. 

Rcgtd. 

Col. (IV) 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

Ghoshpur 

Bhusna 

598 

686 

— 

Boalia 

Pangsa 

214 

266 

— 

Rankali 

Sadar 

291 

335 

— 

Ishan-Gopalpur 

Sadar 

363 

397 

— 

Ramsil- \ 
Lakhanda j 

Kotalipara 149 

216 

— 

Ghritakandi 

Kasiani 

122 

141 

— 

Grand Total 

— 

1737 

2041 

85.1 


5. Thus, 85.1% of the total number of documents registered was 
covered by Sale, Mortgage, and Lease taken together. This showed 
a diminution of 5.5% in the proportion of the total volume of these 
three forms of transfer to the total registrations during 1930-39 as 
2 
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compared with the period. 1920-29. This diminution was off-set by a 
corresponding increase in other forms of transfer. In the first jdacc, 
Awards under the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (B. A. D. ) Act. 193h. 
swelled the number of registrations. Secondly. Gift assumed an 
increasingly larger proportion : From 0.9% of the total registrations 
during 1920-29, it increased to 1.7% of those during 1930-39, that is, it 
nearly doubled itself during the decade 1930-39 in comparison with 
tbc previous decade. 

6. The number of Lease, Sale and Mortgage deeds vis-a-vis the 
total volume of registration during 1930-39 is shown in the following 
table :— 


Table—4 

Changes in Foinisof Transfer (7930-39 ), 


Village 

P. S. 

Lease 

Sale 

Mort. 

Total 

Total registn 

I 

ir 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

Ghoshpur 

Bhusna 

411 

128 

59 

598 

686 

Boalia 

Pangsa 

118 

59 

37 

214 

266 

Rankali 

Sadar 

232 

33 

26 

291 

335 

Ishan-Gopalpur 

Ramshil- 

do. 

151 

133 

79 

363 

397 

Lakhanda 

Kotalipara 

51 

37 

61 

149 

216 

Ghritakandi 

Kasiani 

72 

22 

28 

122 

141 

Grand total— 

1035 

412 

290 

1737 

2041 


From the above table it appears that Leases covered 50.7% of the 
total registrations, Sales 20.2% and Mortgages 14.2%. A characteristic 
feature, therefore, of land transfer during the thirties of this century 
in the area concerned was that in relation to the previous decade, 
this period recorded some percentage decrease in each of the 3 forms 
of transfer,—Lease, Sale and Mortgage. What is more significant is 
that as among these 3 forms of transfer. Lease became relatively a 
more dominant form during 1930-39. The following comparative table 
will illustrate the difference ;— 
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Table—4a 

Two Periods Compared ( 1920-29 (& 2930-39 ) 


Period. 

Total 

Lease as / 

Sale as % 

Mortgage as% 


( Sale, Mort. 

& Lease ) 

of Col. (II) 

of CoLdl) of Col. (II) 

I 

II 

HI 

IV 

V 

1920-29 

2257 

56.57 

25.3% 

18.2% 

1930-39 

1737 

59.67 

23.8% 

16.7% 


A siiiinificant chani^c conccrnini:5 the Mort^a^e form of transfer may 
also be noted : In convAarison with the previous decade. Usufructuary 
Mortp;a^es, during 1930-39, fell from 34.1, to 5.9/ of total Mortgages 
registered. So far as the ratio of Sales to Mortgages in the 2 periods 
( that is, 571 : 410 in 1920-29. and 412 : 290 in 1930-39 ) is concerned, 
it docs not, however, seem to have altered very much in the two 
periods in view, because Sales, relatively to Mortgages, exceeded by 
39.3/ in 1920-29 and by 42.1/' in 1930-39. But from 1937 onwards 
( excepting on two or tliree occasions ) Sale and Mortgage deeds 
began to move in an inverse proportion and Mortgage documents 
decreased sharply/ 


^4. Pfriod : 1930-33 

7. This is a period within a period, i. e., within the period of 
1930-39 ; this is the period of world-wide depression whose impact 
was felt in many spheres of economic activity in India. In regard 
to Bengal-raiyats’ land transfer practices, the period of depression 
records on amazing fall in tine total number of registrations.2 Figures 
given in Table 5 below would show® the ]’>o?ition as obtaining in the 
si.x sample villages under discussjon. It will be noticed that as 

'^1. V’uh'. Trible 1, Appondix 0, of Ihia volume. 

2. This happ.' iiiiig rurjs conifer to the notion tliat during tlie period of depression, 
tlie frcqm’iiey of land traiisfi r, ppoeially of 0 Uf»lit to hivo l)eon quite high. The 

point will bo explained as Wf prijfood. For a discusnion on Mortgages, vide Table 11 and 
the rest of p'lragniph IS, tog' t.ier with footnote^ Chap. S of this voJurao. As regards 
Sales, Vidf' footnote of Chap, 7 b'dow. For Leases, vide para 13 L, Cliap, 8 below. 

8. Compare, also, Table 9, Appendix 6, of this volume. 





the problems of land transfer 
compared with the registration deeds of the previous four years, i. c.. 

during the period of 1926-29, the figures of land transfer durin.e the 
next four years ( 1930-33 ) appear by contrast to constitute an anti¬ 
climax, so to say. For, whereas the total registration figures for 
1926-29'had been 1012, those for 1930-33 were 606—which means a 
general decrease by 40. 1% of the former. It appears, however, from 
the following table that even during this period of unprecedented 
fall in registrations, the main forms of transfer and their over-all 
strength vis-a-vis total registrations remained, more or less, similarly 
prominent as in the two other periods, via., 1920-29 and 1930-39 : 

Table—5 


LaTtd Transfer during 1930-33 ( Sample Villages ). 


Village. 

P. s. 

Total documents 

Total 



by Lease, Sale, 

Registrations. 



and Mortp;a^c. 


Giloshpur 

BJiusna 

168 

196 

Boalia 

Pangsa 

52 

69 

Rankali 

Sadar 

88 

1(X) 

Ishan-Gopalpur 

Do 

142 

160 

Ramsil-Lakhanda Kotalipara 

49 

52 

Ghritakandi 

Kasiani 

29 

29 


Grand total 

528 

(i06 ~ 


Tlius, during 1930-33, Lease, Sale and Mortgage deeds taken together 
constituted 87. 1% of total registrations, which was about the mean 
between 90. 6% of the period, 1920-29, and 85.1% of the period, 1930-39. 
In essence, therefore, there seems to have occurred no remarkable 
change in the character and composition of the principal forms of 
land translcr during this period. The relative importance, however, 
of Lease, Sale and Mortgage deeds inter se did alter. As for example, 
out of the total registered documents (606) as many as 271 or 44.7% was 
covered by Lease, 112 or 18.5% by Sale and 145 or 23.9% by Mortgage. 
Thus, during 1930-33 (and not during 1930-39 ) the Mortgage form of 
transfer seems to have become relatively more important than translcr 
by Sale. Again, out of the total Lease, Sale and Mortgage deeds taken 
together (i. e., 528), 51.3%, 21.2% and 27.5% were contributed by Lease, 
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Sale and Mortgage instruments respectively. But the most prominent 
feature of land-transfer during 1930-33 was reflected, as said above, in 
the remarkable fall in the over-all number of deeds registered. This 
may be shown by means of Index Numbers measuring changes in the 
general level of land transfer in the six villages, as worked out in the 
following table ;— 


TSiblc—6 

Land Transfer Indices in Depression years. 


Total Registrations in the year— 


ViWaftc 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Ghoshpur 

73 

30 

49 

70 

47 

Boalia 

16 

23 

13 

20 

13 

Rankali 

29 

32 

31 

17 

20 

Ishan-Gopalpur 

57 

51 

35 

31 

43 

Ramsil-Lakhanda 

41 

7 

24 

8 

13 

Ghritakandi 

16 

8 

3 

4 

14 

Total Registrations- 

-232 

151 

155 

150 

150 

Indcx Numbers— 

100 

65 

66 

64 

64 


Assuming 1929 to be the Base Year, and the level of total registrations 
in that year to be indicated by 100, the Index Numbers that would 
indicate the reduced ( General ) level of the total deeds of land- 
transfer in the year 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 were, roughly, 65, 66, 
64 and 64 respectively. In other w^ords, the general registration 
level fell by 35, 34, 36 and 36 percents respectively in 1930, 1931, 1932 
and 1933 in comparison with the Base Year, 1929. 

§5. Period : 1940-44 

This period which comprises the five years followung tlie full w’orking 
of the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1938, and also covers 
the Bengal Famine of 1943 and its aftcrmatli, exlubits certain novel 
features in regard to forms of land-transfer in the samr)le villages ; 
In the first place, mortgage deeds gradually decreased more and more 
and by 1943 altogether vanished ( Table I, App. 6, oj‘ this volume ). 
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Secondly, Awards re^^istoreJ under various sections of the B. A. D. Act. 
1935,1 increased remarkably. Thirdly, total registrations incroaseJ 
rapidly and soared high—much higher than in comparison with the 
ft&ures of the depression period. This is illustrated by the following 
Table •. 


Table—7 


Innovations in Land Transfer Forms (1910-44) 


Torn! T'oti'il 


I 

II 

].,ca'>c 

III 

Sale 

IV 

Ghoshpur 

Bhiisna 

235 

151 

Boalia 

Pangsa 

60 

40 

Rankali 

Sadar 

114 

60 

Ishan- 

Gopalpiir 

do 

45 

47 

Ramsil- 

Lakhanda 

Kotali- 

para 

47 

88 

Ghrita- 

kandi 

Kasiani 

74 

58 

Grand total— 

-575 

413 


ToraJ 

Total 

Total 

Total regis¬ 

Mort. Awards. (III-V) 

trations. 

V 

VI 

VII 

VII 

0 

15 

386 

516 

3 

1 

112 

103 

0 

10 

.174 

233 

0 

20 

92 

136 

3 

3 

138 

140 

3 

20 

115 

148 

9 

00 

1017 

1375 


9. From the tabic above. Sale deeds durin .14 1940-44 appeared to 
have acquired an imporrarit role, forming, as they did, 31. 5V of total 
registrations as again.-^^t 20, 2% during 1930-39 and 22. 9% during 1920-29. 
Mortgage deeds fell res’pectivcly from 16. 5/ and 14. 2 / during 1920-29 
and 1930-39 to only 0.7'/ during 19^10-44. But the proportion of 
Usufructuary mortgages to total mortgage documents in this period 
stood at 33.3/. The proportion of Leases to total rcgistration.s also 
came down : ir stood at 41,8/ during 1940-44 as against 51.2% and 
,50.7/ during 1920-29 and 1930-39 respectively. Of the total Lease, 
Sale and Mortgage deeds taken as a whole (i. e., 1017), Leases consti¬ 
tuted 56.5/, Sale 42.6% and Mortgage only 0.9%. Here, again, the 


1 Vide paragraph 17A of next chapter (for Foridpur ditlriot as a whole). 
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proportion of Sales increased more than that of Leases in relation to 
the total volume of Lease, Sale, and Mortgage documents taken 
togctlicr. The proportion of Leases to tljc total of these three forms 
was the same during TJ *0-44 as during 1920-29 ; but it was higher 
during 1930-39. Obviously, the vacuum created by the almost total 
disap]'‘carance of Mortgages, was filled up partly by increased Sale 
deeds, and partly by Awards. It was only in 1937 that Awards 
featured as a form of registration, hut during 1937-39 they totalled 
only 21 in all, whereas they increased to 90 during 1940-44, and consti¬ 
tuted 6.5% of the total number of registrations in the 6 villages in 
question. It should also be noted that Sale Certificates, in execution 
of decrees for sale or for mortgage-foreclosure, issued by Civil Court 
and registered at registration offices, suddenly increased from 62 during 
1935-39 to 207 during 1940-44,— thus forming 15. 1% of the total regis¬ 
trations in the latter period. Then, again, it must be remembered that 
the figures of registration in the years, 1943 and 1944, each taken singly, 
revealed a sudden leap IVom the year 1942. As regards Sale deeds, 
from 72 in 1942, they jumped to 125 in 1913 and rested at 102 in 1944. 
In the ease of Leases, the gap between figures for 1942 (i. c., 95) and 
1944 (i. c., 98) was less emphatic but that between 1942 (i. e., 95) and 
1943 (i. c., 168) was more pronounced. 


^ 6. Summary of Findings 

10. What has been said in the preceding eight paragraphs (paras 2 
to 9 above) may be summarised as follows : 

(1) Gift, as a form of transfer, increased from after 1929. 

(2) The relative importance of Lease, Sale and Mortgage instru¬ 
ments inter sc and their resultant predominance in the volume 
of total registrations remained the same till 1937, save during 
1930-33 when Mortgage deeds became relatively (not abso¬ 
lutely) more dominant than Sale deeds. 

(3) Mortgage deeds declined from 1937 onwards. 

(4) Awards were an innovation since 1937. 

(5) There was an unprecedented fall in total registrations during 
1930-33, but they increased sharply during 1940-44. 
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(6) Sale Certificates mounted high between 1940 and 1944. 

(7) Sale as a mode of land transfer assumed greater importance 
since 1937. 

(8) The proportion of Leases to total Sale, Lease and Mortgage 
deeds together, was higher during 1930-39 than during 1920-29 
or 3940-44. 

(9) From 1942 to 1943 there was a sudden leap in respect of total 
registrations. 

In the next Chapter, we shall try to ascertain why all this happened, 
illustrating our points with reference to our Sample Villages in 
Faridpur, the entire district of Faridpur and, sometimes, pre-partition 
Bengal as a whole. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE NATURE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF LAND 
TRANSFER IN BENGAL. 

§ 1. Introduction 

1. In this chapter our intention is to study the influence of Tenancy 
legislation and of legislation relating to rural money-lending and agri¬ 
cultural debts in pre-partition Bengal on the nature and changing 
forms of land transfer in that province during the period, 1920-44. 

2. Taking the Bengal Tenancy ( B. T. ) ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, 
as the focus of comparison, it is useful to remember that both before 
and after 1928, the most important forms of land transfer in Bengal, 
as also in our Sample Villages and in Faridpur district, were Lease, 
Sale and Mortgage. And an important variety of Mortgage was 
the Usufructuary Mortgage. 

§ lA. Findings of this Chapter 

2A. We shall show in the following paragraphs— 

(i) that a particular type of Usufructuary Mortgage called Complete 
Usufructuary Mortgage ( ‘Khai Khalasi’ Mortgage ) was statutorily 
recognised for the first time by Section 26G of the Bengal Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act, 1928^ ; 

(ii) that another type of Usufructuary Mortgage known as non- 
Complete Usufructuary Mortgage ( ‘Sud Khalasi’ Mortgage ) was 
illcgalised by the same Section 26G2 ; 

(iii) that a notion prevailing in some quarters in pre-partition 
Bengal that Sec. 26G caused a diminution in the number of 
Usufructuary Mortgages, does not apply to Complete Usufructuary 
Mortgages as defined in that Section read along with Sec. 3 (3) of the 
Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, ( paragraphs 5 —11 of 
this Chapter ) ; 

(iv) that although tlie purpose of Sec. 26G may have been the 
elimination of all types of “possessory” mortgages other than Complete 
Usufructuary mortgages, such as. Mortgages by Conditional Sale, 


1 For doilnition, Vide 2 (2) (D)» Ohap. 1 above»and also, para 9, Ohap. 4 below. 

2 For definition, Vide para 9, Ibid, and, also, para 8 of this Ohap. 

3 
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English Mortgages and Anomalous Mortgages.^ owing, however, to 
certain defects in the wording of that Section, their execution couUl 
not be restricted, far less eliminated, till an amendment of tiie iH i.ga! 
Tenancy Act was effected in 1940 ; the registration of non-comple'e 
or ‘Sud Khalasi’ Mortgages was, however, 5 )rcventcd ( paragraph 11 of 
this Chapter ) ; 

(v) that in consequence, of tire illcgalisation of ‘Slid Khalasi’ 
Mortgages, the money-lenders, in many cases, took cover under a 
certain variety of Lease documents called Term Lease Pattas which, 
therefore, proved to be an effective legal substitute for the former 
( paragraphs 12-16 of this Chapter ) ; 

(vi) that all the varieties of Mortgage deeds taken as a whole 
tended rapidly to decrease in numher in tlie second half of the 
thirties and early forties largely as the after-effect of certain legislative 
enactments, such as, the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935, and 
the Bengal Money-lenders Act, 1940 ( paragraphs 17-19 ) ; 

(vii) that as the volume of Mortgage documents continued to 
decrease, the gap was filled up by Lease deeds and, to a greater extent, 
by Sale deeds ( paragraphs 19-21 ) 

§ 2. Usufructuary Mortciagf. ; 

3. All restrictions regarding the transfer of Occupancy holdingsi 
by Lease and Sale were waived under Section 26B of the said Act; 
but under Section 26G, a limitation was imposed on the raiyat’s right to 
effect a non-complcte Usufructuary Mortgage.** Uptil 1928, the 
mortgagee having the usufruct could enjoy the profits, i. c., the crops 


1 For dofiniaon. Tide ?2 (2) (B), (E) & (F), Ohap. I above. 

1 That is, holdings in which the right of Occupancy has resulted from Vi years* oonti- 
DUoUB possesBion or otherwiBo. 

2 See. S6G of the B. T. (Amendment) Act, 1928. under Sub-Seotion (1) provides: '*an 
occnpancy-raiyat may enter into a complete UBufruotuary mortgage in respect of bis hold¬ 
ing or of a portion or share thereof for any period whioh does not and cannot in any pos¬ 
sible event, by any agreement, express or implied, exceed fifteen years**. The section was 
amended in 1988 and as further amended upto 1941 has been quoted in full in Appendix 8, 
of this Volume. For the definition of ''Complete Usafrnctnary Mortgage.** Vide See. ii(S) 
of B. T. Act quoted in §2(2) (D), ohap. 1 above. 
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or products or their money-value derived from the mortgaged land ( in 
lieu of interest only), until the svim lent was received back. Under 
this form of Usufructuary Mortgage, called‘‘Sud Khalasi” (non-completc 
usufructuary ) mortgage, the poor mortgagor could hardly ever repay 
the sum borrowed, and, therefore, could seldom manage to get back 
his land. Section 26G, as amended in 1938, provided that, on applica¬ 
tion, the Occupancy raiyat could get back possession of his land if the 
mortgagee did not deliver possession even though 15 years had ela]’)$cd 
Whilc explaining the purpose of the amending Act of 1938, the then 
Revenue Minister of Bengal observed as billows : “There are innumer 
able instances where a poor tenant placed his land, which is his little 
all in this world, under Usufructuary mortj^age fof quite a large, number 
of years. The mortgagee has been enjoying the usufruct of the land 
for several years and still the debt is unliquiJared. What is proposed 
by the Bill is that after 15 years the poor agiicultiirists will get back 

vheir land. Thus, the movision has been mavle for an automatic 

extinction of the mortgage, without payment, on the expiry of the 
.statutory period, which can be 15 years in the maximum under Section 
26G (I). 

4. The object of Section 26G, as it stood in 1928, was simply restric¬ 
tive. It imposed a limitation on the Occupancy-raiyat’s power to 
transfer his holding by providing that if a Usufructuary Mortgage, riiat 
is, a complete usufructuary mortgage, for a period exceeding 15 years 
were executed by him, such a mortgage would he null and void. Now 
we may set out to examine if the provisions of the Section, in etfeer, 

; roved salutary. More concretely speaking, wc shall try, in the follow- 
i!n> paragreodis, to ascerMin :— 

(1) if‘Slid Khalasi’ or non-coraplete Usufructuary mortgages were 
elimina.teil ; (2) if all mortiia ;cs (other than pure Usufructuary 

mortgages as defined in Section 58(d) of the Transfer of Property 
Act^ ) where the delivery of the possession of the land is effected, 
were prevented ; and (3) if‘Khai Khalasi’ or Complete Usufructuary 
mortg'ages as defined in Sections 3(3) and 26G of the B. T. ( Amend 
meiu ) Act, 1928, were, themselves restricted in consequence of un¬ 
favourable reaction, if any, of moneylenders a !ainst the provisions o, 
the latter Section. Wc rake up the last point first. 


8 Vido Bonf'al Lcgislalivo .Assoinbly Prooerclings. 
4 Vide Sec. (C), chap, 1 above 
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5. The figures of land transfer collected from the six Sample 
Villages in Faridpur district have been discussed in the preceding 
chapter. Between 1920 and 1929, as was seen in that chapter (para 3). 
out of the total registered documents of land transfer, as much as 51.2 
percent were Leases, 22.9 percent Sales and 16.5 percent Mortgages 
Again, out of the total mortgage deeds during this period, 34.1 percent 
were Usufructuary Mortgages ( U. M. s. ), the rest being other types of 
mortgage. During the next decade (1930-39), mortgages covered 14.2 
percent of total registrations ( para 6, preceding chapter ), whereas 
U. M.’s fell from 34.1 percent to 5.9 percent of total mortgage 
deeds. The proportion of mortgage documents was reduced 
to barely 0.7% of total documents during 1940-44 ( para 9, preceding 
chapter) ; but, curiously enough, U. M.’s rose to 33.3 percent of total 
mortgages during this period ! The proportion of U. M.’s to total 
registrations, which alone can correctly reflect the importance of U.M’s 
as a form of land transfer, continued to decrease, from period to period, 
such as, 5.6 percent during 1920-29, 0.8 percent during 1930-39 and 
0.2 percent during 1940-44. The position is summarised in the follow¬ 
ing table— 


Table 2.i 


Importance of Usufructuary Mortgages (<7. ) in Sample Villages,'^ 

District—Faridpur 


Period 

Total 

Total 

Total U. M.’s. 

1920-29 

Registrations 

2492 

Mortgages. 

410 

140 

1930-39 

2041 

290 

17 

1940-44 

1375 

9 

3 


6. Two things may be noted from the above table : First, mortgage 
deeds tended to decrease as a whole ; secondly. U. M.’s. tended to 
diminish in proportion to total registrations and also to the total 
number of mortgages, save during 1940-44 when the number of 


1 For Table I, Vide footnote to paragraph 14 of this Chapter. 

2 For figuroK of total registrations, Sales, Morlgagon and Usufructnary Mortgages in the 
Six Sample Villages, Vide Table 8, Appendix 6, of this Volume. 
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mortgage deeds fell so low ( only 9 ) that even a single U. M. deed 
would serve to push up the percentage considerably higher than that 
during 1930-39. The reason why mortgages decreased will be set 
forth as we proceed.^ But, from our analysis so far it may perhaps 
seem that the diminished importance of U. M.’s, relatively to total 
mortgages ( except during 1940-44 ) and total registrations in the 6 
villages, was the direct outcome of the restriction introduced or the 
reaction generated by Section 26G. This conclusion, however, is not 
true of the district or the province as a whole as will be shown in 
subsequent paragraphs. 

7. Our sample figures ( U. M.’s ) of six villages may be tested by 
the available all-district figures ( U. M.’s. ) for Faridpiir during 
1932-44.2 The position will be clear from the following two tables :— 


Table 3. 


Total Mortf^af^es and U. M/s in Faridpur District^ 


Period 

Mortgages j 

Sample District. ' 

Villages 

u.M.;s. 

Sample 

Villages. 

District. 

1932-39 

221 

118245 

15 

14698 

1940-44 

9 

13363 

3 

6748 


1 Vide* paragrapbR 17-19 and para 20 ( Brd Henlenco from top ) infra. 

2 All-diBtriet figures of U. M/b for years before 19SI are not available but figures for 
1981 are not included for comparison, because the total absenoo of U. M. doournontH in the 
sample villages in that year renders such comparison profitloas. 

8 District figures are taken from Table 4, Appendix 6 of this volume. 
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Table 4. 

U. M's as % of Total Registra:ions and Mortgages. 


Period \ Total U. M.’s as % 

1 Total U. 

M.’s. as 7 of 

1 of total registrations. 

total mortgages. 

'. Sample 

District. 

1 Sample 

District 

1 11 

Ill 

IV 

V 

1932-39 0.9 

3.5 

6.8 

12,4 

1940-44 0.2 

1.4 

33.3 

50.5 


From tabic 4 above, it appears that our Sample records ( during 
1932-39 ) a much lower percentage of U. M.’s. ( both in relation to 
total registrations and total mortgages ) than the respective districtwisc 
figures. In this period ( 1932-39 ), the degree of divergence bewcen 
the Sample and the actual district total ranges from 82.4% of the former 
( as in Cols. IV and V ) to 288.9% ( as in Cols. II and III ). This 
shows that our Sample, which appears to prove the utter insignificance 
of U. M.’s. as a form of land transfer in the years succeeding the 
amended Tenancy Act of 1928, docs not apply to the district as a 
whole. It is, of course, true that during 1940-44, U. M.’s heavily 
lost their importance. As is evident from Cols. II and III of Table 4, 
the percentage diminution in U, M.’s ( from 1932-39 to 1940-44 
period ) has been deeply precipitous both in respect of the Sample and 
all-district figures of total registmtions. But the position is just the 
reverse in connection with U. M.’s vis-a-vis torn! mortgages : the 
proportion of the former to the latter, instead of diminishing has 
increased during 1940-44, as in Cols. IV and V of Table 4. 

8. Again, annual vanatjons in districtwisc figures or provincial 
figures of U. M.’s would reveal, over a series of years, such as, in the 
thirties, not a diminishing but decidedly an increasing importance of 
U. M.’s ( Table 5 below ). Also, the corresponding year-to-year 
variation in the proportion of U. M.’s to total mortgages or total 
registrations in Faridpur district or in the province of undivided 
Bengal as a whole, reveals a similar tendency ( Table 6 below ). All 
this shows that the correctness of our Sample, especially as applied to 
years roughly between 1931 and 1939, stands disproved both by all- 
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district and all-Bcn^^al fip.urcs. The position will be clear from the 
following two Tables : 


Table 5 


7 otal U. Af.\v in Sample Villages» in Faridpur District and pie- 
partition Bengal.^ 


Years 

Sample District Bengal 

figures of U. M. figures of U. M. figures of U. M. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

1931 

0 

884 

41352 

1932 

2 

907 

41752 

1933 

1 

1007 

38294 

1934 

2 

705 

51066 

1935 

1 

890 

60715 

1936 

6 

1461 

78729 

1937 

3 

2113 

77232 

1938 

0 

3942 

53374 

1939 

0 

3673 

62491 

1940 

1 

3320 

74200 

1941 

2 

3009 

79030 

1942 

0 

195 

67711 

1943 

0 

182 

116635 

1944 

0 

42 

? 


1 All-Bengal Hgures are taken from Statement II, Appendix 2 of this volume. 
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Table 6 


U. M.’5 as percenta^le of Total Mortgages and Total Registrations A 


Year j 

, U. M.’s as % of total 
registrations. 

U. M.’s as % of total 
mortgages. 

Sample 

Faridpur 

District. 

Bengal 

I Sample 

Faridpur 

District. 

Bengal 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

1931 


2.5 

4.7 

0.0 

5.6 

11.0 

1932 

1.3 

2.5 

4.8 

4.8 

5.9 


1933 

0.7 

2.5 

4.5 

2.9 

6.5 

12.2 

1934 

1.0 

1.6 

5.3 

4.9 

4.1 

14.6 

1935 

0.5 

1.8 

5.8 

4.2 

5.3 

17.0 

1936 

3.3 

2.5 

7.2 

22.2 

7.9 

22.3 

1937 

1.2 

3.3 

7.2 

8.6 

11.8 

25.5 

1938 


6.5 

5.1 


38.7 

32.3 

1939 


5.2 

4.6 


53.6 

40.4 



4.6 

5.1 

25.0 

52.6 

46.3 

1941 


3.7 

4.9 

66.7 


52.1 

1942 





33.6 

63.5 

1943 


0.1 

4.3 


25.7 

63.6 

1944 



9 


21.3 

7 


9. Our Sample in Col. II of each of Tables 5 and 6, shows a very 
irregular movement; on the whole, however, it inspires the belief 
that U. M.’s were of little consequence in the thirties and forties 
( i. e., upto 1944 ). But Col. Ill ( all-district figures ) in the Tables, 
would show that upto 1941, U. M.’s continued to occupy a position 
of at least some importance ; in fact, a position more important 
in the later than in the earlier years of the thirties, and, we should 
remember that Sec. 26G of the B. T. ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, 
was in operation all through, i. c., upto 1938, The peak was reached 
in 1938. The swiftest turn in the tide, however, came suddenly in 
1942, and the figures since then became insignificant. The raison 
d' eter of this sudden swing-over may perhaps be found in the 


1 l«’or Provinolal figures, vide Statements I & IT, Appendix 2 of thiB yclame. 
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restrictive influence of the Bengal Moneylenders Act, 1940, which, 
along with other causes, depressed the volume of loan transactions.^ 
Provincial figures as in Col. IV of Tables 5 and 6 above, registered 
a tendency almost similar to that in Col. Ill ( district figures ) 
save in the forties and in 1936 and 1937. Again, as compared with 
all-district figures, the provincial figures of U. M.'s all through 
(except during 1938-39 ) occupied a more important place as a 
form of transfer, which is proved by Col. IV of Table 6. Then, 
Cols. VI and VII of Table 6 give out interesting figures, in the sense 
that in the context of total mortgage deeds, U. M.’s in the all-district 
and all-Bengal spheres played generally not only an important, but 
an increasingly more important, role ( except that particularly from 
1942, as in Col. VI, a downward movement was recorded). 

10. It will be noted that the all-district and all-Bengal figures 
of U. M.’s quoted in Tables 3 to 6 above are those of Complete 
Usufructuary Mortgages as defined in Sections 3 (3) and 26G of the 
B. T. ( Amendment ) Act, 1928.^ Now, it may be stated, on the basis 
of the author’s experience of field-work in Faridpur district, that 
there was an over-all notion or impression prevailing among some 
of die officers of Bengal Government’s Registration Department that 
the restrictive influence of the Section 26G was widely felt among 
cultivators.8 This notion, however, should be subjected to a critical 
review and given a rebuttal. 

11. For, what is the meaning of the expression “restrictive 
influence’’ ? In the first place, it may mean that Sec. 26G 
caused a diminution in the number of Complete U. M.’s themselves. 
In this sense, no “restrictive influence’’ appears to have been felt 
in Faridpur district or in Bengal as a whole, as shown particularly 
in Cols. Ill and IV respectively of Table 5 of this chapter. Secondly, the 
phrase may mean that Sec. 26G tended to eliminate the baneful 
variety of Usufructuary mortgages called ‘Sud Khalasi’ mortgages. Taken, 
of course, in this sense, the provisions of the Section certainly proved 
fairly beneficial, as no such variety of mortgages could be presented for 


1 Vide bottom of each of paragraphs 17 and 18 of this Ohapter. 

2 Vide Animal Reports of the Registration Department, Government of Bengal, 

S Gathered from Faridpur District Registrar's unpublished notes on Annual Reports 
RUbmittod to the Inspootor-General of Registration, Bengal Government, Calcutta. 

4 
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registration, for it was illegal to do so, although, however, they conti¬ 
nued to be executed to a certain extent in some places as per oral 
contract.! Thirdly, the expression “restrictive influence” may suggest 
that Sec. 26G checked the execution of all “possessory” mortgagcs2 
other than Complete U. M.’s. In this sense, the Section failed for 
the time being to be “restrictive”, because certain loopholes remained in 
respect of the wording of the Section, even after its amendment in 
1938.® Such loopholes were, however, blocked effectively by the 
amendment of the B. T. Act in 1940 when it was enacted that “every 
mortgage in which possession of land is delivered,” that is, every 
type of “possessory” mortgage, shall come within the purview of 
Section 26G, including ‘Anomalous Mortgages’. Moreover, “Mortgages 
by Conditional Sale” were especially included. It should be remem¬ 
bered, first, the B. T. ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, or its amendment 
in 1938, nowhere defined a “Usufructuary Mortgage” ; secondly, 
before the amendment of Section 26G in 1940, sub-sections (1) and 
(la) of this Section respectively comprehended (i) Complete Usufruc¬ 
tuary Mortgages as defined in Section 3 (3) of the B. T. Act, and 
(ii) any other “Usufructuary Mortgage” entered into before the 
commencement of the Act of 1928. So, when disputes came up to 
Civil Courts, the Judges had to refer to the definition given in Section 
58(d) of the Transfer of Property Act and decide that “only pure 
usufructuary mortgages as defined in that Section came within the 
purview of Section 26G.”^ This point was emphasised in the State¬ 
ment of Objects when in 1940 the amendment of Section 26G (1) came 
up for discussion : “The existing law as framed in 1928 [ Sec. 26G(1) ] 
prohibits any form of usufructuary mortgage other than a complete 
Usufructuary Mortgage. This has been evaded by the execution of 
anomalous mortgages and Kothobalas^ and it is now proposed to prohibit 
any mortgage ( other than a complete Usufructuary Mortgage ) in 
which possession of land is delivered to the mortgagee.” 


1 Vide noxt Chapter, Table 7, Cols. (10) (a) and (10) (b). 

2 Saoh as, ''English Mertgages", “Mortgages by Conditional Sale" and ''Anomalous 
Mortgages”. For definition. Vide Chap. I, above. 

8 For the wording of the Section, Vide Appendix 8 of this Volume. 

4 Vide, The Bengal Tenancy Act, Vol. I, p, 117, by D. Bope. 

5 That is, "Mortgages by Conditional Sale." 
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§ 3. Lease : 

12. Leases include both Pattas and Kahuliats ; the latter arc 
executed by the transferee, unilaterally or simultaneously with the 
transferor who executes the Patta decdA We arc here concerned 
with Patta Leases. From the author’s experiences of field-work in 
Faridpur it may be pointed out that in respect of Occupancy 
holdings of ‘raiyats’ or undcr-‘raiyats’ it is, mostly, the needy trans¬ 
ferors that execute Pattas in favour of the relatively well-to-do 
transferees. The latter feel it beneath their dignity to execute a 
Kahuliat deed which must contain all manner of promises, conditions 
and words of high allegiance to the transferor'-^ whose under-tenant 
the pattaAioXdcv: or the kabuliat-giver would become by virtue of 
the transaction. A fee or consideration money known as Salami 
is paid by the transferee. But, it is really ironical that despite the 
glamour or grandeur of the term Salami,^ it is, in the case of the 
most of the poor cultivator-lessors, really a kind of loan granted by 
the lessee to the lessor on account of the lease ( verbally understood 
to be a mortgage ) of the land. For, except in the cases of the Lease 
of Estates and the creation of intermediate tenures, a patta^ in the 


1 Sec. 107 of the Tranafor of Property Act as amended in 1929 makes it obligatory for 
both the parties to execute tbo lease deeds eimultanooUBly. 

2 The author noted all this when ho happened to copy all the registration deeds ( about 
4000) that were effoctod between 1920 and 1914 in two villages ( Rudrakar & Ghritakandi ) 
situated rospoctively under Police Stations, Palong and Kasiani, of Faridpur District. 
All this material is not, however, used in this volume. 

8 The following extract is quoted from F. Steiiiglass’ Persian-English Dictionary, p. 692, 
in order to show the difTeront senses in which the word ‘Salami’ is used : ( this was kindly 
supplied to the author by Sri S. N. Qhoshal, Lecturer, Vidya-Bhavana, Visva-Bharati 
University, Santinikotan) :—SalAmi —( of Arabic origin ) := A salute of cannon ; 

a present on being introduced to a superior ; oarnost-mouoy ; a free gift from a farmer 
to government on taking lands, and from the same to the Zamindar to build his house. 

For further elucidation, roforonco may bo made to page 47 of Glossary To Vth Report 
(1812) Prom Select Committee On The Affairs Of The East India Company, where the 
following intsrprotatioii occurs— 

Salamy ; Persian-Salami, from Arabic— Sabim 

= What relates to salutation. A free gift made by way of oompli- 
mont; or in return for a favour. 

Vide Fifth Report On East India Affairs, 1812, edited by Firminger. 
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case of Occupaay hoUinss, generaU, involves ( as said above anj 
as regards rht district surveyed ) rhe passage of lands from the poorer 
to the richer section of the rural people. And it always tappen, 
that such pattas are eflfected. mainly, when the raiyat stands in need 
of finance or loans. So, when money-lending is risky, as during the 
period of the operation of Debt Settlement or Conciliation Boards 
( since 1936 ), or, when unlicensed money-lending is illegal ( since 
1940 ), and, therefore, when money-lending business itself is dull or 
scarce and loans are hard to obtain. Salami becomes a legal substitute 
for a loan advanced in the manner explained later in this paragraph.! 
Salami, of course, varies directly as the productivity of the land 
and the period of the lease. Perpetual Lease Pattaa ( P. L. P.’s ) 
fetch a higher consideration money, but these are little better 
than sale deeds, for although the ownership is retained, the land goes 
beyond the transferor’s reach for ever, and the rent contracted 
is often very low generally due to his inferior pecuniary position 
and low bargaining power. Indefinite Leasp Pattas ( I. L. P.’s ) 
arc revokablc any moment (after due notice), and, therefore, the 
Salami is lower. Term Lease Pattas (T. L. P.’s) are generally 
favoured more than P. L. P.’s or 1. L. P.’s. In their ‘real’, as 
distinct from legal, content, T. L. P.’s are like ‘Khai Khalasi’ or 
Complete Usufructuary mortgages, the specific feature being the 
rent element appertaining to the former. In their effect, 

however, T. L. P.’s may be worse than complete U. M.’s within 
the meaning of Section 26G (I) of the B. T. (Amendment) Act, 1928. 
For, if the term (i. e., the period) of the lease is for more than 15 
years, they clearly become, from the viewpoint of the tenant-transferor, 
more injurious than the latter. If, however, the term covers a period 
less than 15 years, the deal may yet be harmful to the transferor. For 
instance, a promise (i. e., a kind of verbal agreement) which may 
accompany such Pattas would make them really pernicious .*2 although, 
legally, the transferor is entitled to receive the Salami at the beginning 


1 For Boxno details about the after-effect of Debt Settlement operations and money- 
lending laws, vide paragraphs 17—19 of this Chapter. 

2 The promise is that the land would be given back by the lessee on the lessor's 
returning, before or on expiry of the period of the lease, the Salami which is verbally 
understood to be simply a 'loan*. In such a case, the T. L, P. becomes, in fact, like a 
variant of the *Bud Khalasi' mortgage. 
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of the transaction as well as to get back the property itself at the end 
of the contract period, what may, however, really transpire is that the 
land would revert to the transferor actually on the repayment of the 
“loan” (i. e., the consideration money or the Salami) received at the 
time of the execution of the lease deed. The understanding, though 
only verbal, is, in practice, inviolable, for the poor tenant cultivator 
(transferor) must have, as it mostly happens, to live, more or less, in 
the same locality along with the transferee, and, therefore, must 
“behave” in order that he may continue to he in the good hook of 
the lessee, that is, the “creditor” who, as in the author’s field of enquiry, 
almost invariably happens to be the Maliajan (money-lender) or 
Makk (landlord). 

13A. T. L. P.’s inay thus he called a variant of -.sometimes a worse 
substitute for—complete U. M.’s, in the sense explained above. Under 
complete U. M.’s hotli interest and the loan automatically lapse at the 
ci\d of the period of contract. Under T. L. P.’s, as effected by poor 
cultivators, as, for instance, in the author’s area of investigation, 
actually the interest alone is cancelled in lieu of possession and the 
right of usufruct.! 

We have seen that Section 26G of the 13. T. (Amendment) Act 
1928, for the time being (i. c., upto 19-11) failed to check Anomalous 
Mortgages or Mortgages by Conditional Sale, etc.'! ; ijm succeeded 
in restricting purely non-complete (‘Sud Khalasf) U. M.’s and having 
so succeeded, it actuated some of the resourceful Mahajans gradually 
to shift to T. L. P.’s (in the .sense e.xplaincd above) and to get the 
needy tenants to execute such Patla.', more and more in their ( Maha- 
jans' ) favour. And the process of shifting to sueii Leases was very 
much accelerated in the three years following 1941, which may be 
noted from the end of the next paragraph and fium Col. IV of Table 7 
below. 

13B. In Faridpur district or in Bengal as a whole, no sucli result 
seems, however, to have been reflected till about the middle of the 
thirties, as shown in Table 7 below. In the years immediately succeed¬ 
ing 1928 (specially, during lV)29-32), total coin|->ulsory Leases, as wed 
as non-Perpetual variety of compulsory Leases, that is. Indefinite 


1 Although the rent oontraetod is to bo paid to the lasaor, the Salami as noted above, 
bas got to bo refunded. 

2 Vi'Jo Paragraph 11 abovo. 
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Leases p/us Term Leases in Faridpur district (vide Cols. II and IV of 
TaWe 7). diminished instead of increasing. This may have been due 
to a double set ot causes : First, the economic depression caused u 
shnnp in all tyi^s of economic transactions and, therewith, a general 
diminution in all forms of land transfer including Leases, from 1930 
OWJaid'i. ?)CCOnd\7, as Section 107 of the Transfer of Property 
(Amendment) Acf. 1929, required both the lessor and the ics.see simul¬ 
taneously to c.xecute the lease instrument, there was a decisive check 
on the number of leases in the successive years ; because, as already 
noted,1 the influential lessees would hesitate to execute Kabuliats.^ 
But, as is well-known, time is the best healer : From about the middle 
of the thirties, and as influenced, among other causes, by the general 
economic revival. Leases continued to increase ; non-Perpetual Leases 
(vide Col. IV, Table 7) moved relatively faster, presumably replacing 
‘Sud Khalasi’ U. M.’s. 


1 Vido Paragraph 12 above. 

2 Such, at least, ia tlie argument advanced by the District Registrar of Faridpur in bis 
annual reports for 19B0 to 1988 to the Tnsp>oolor General of Registration, Government of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 
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Tabl^T 


Leases in Faridpur district and Bengal, 


Year 


Total Compulsory Leases. Compulsory Non-Pcrpctual 

Leases. 


District Faridpur Bcnj^al Dist.—Faridpur 


__ 1 

1 II 

III 

IV 

1926 


400413 


1927 


412426 


192vS 

26683 

3988T0 

23155 

1929 

19762 

346426 

16870 

1930 

14872 

258728 

12644 

1931 

10214 

172904 

8618 

1932 

9951 

175681 

8282 

1933 

11946 

178622 

10050 

1934 

13886 

214316 

11591 

1935 

16833 

246145 

14629 

1936 

21922 

271826 

19661 

1937 

24884 

299903 

23055 

1938 

24498 

296792 

23308 

1939 

25792 

306922 

24800 

1940 

25467 

330976 

24723 

1941 

26632 

349549 

26093 

1942 

29732 

355968 

28125 

1943 

48042 

568452 

46921 

1944 

31998 


31601 


14. The increasing importance of Lease documents ( relatively 
to Mortgage, Sale and Lease deeds together ) may be noted from 
our Sample. In Table 8 which follows, our Sample shows ( Cols. II & 
III ) that of the total registrations betw^een 1920 and 1929, 90. 6% 
were covered by Lease, Mortgage and Sale deeds taken together ; 
again, of these three forms of transfer documents during that period, 
Leases formed 56. 5%. During 1930-39, however, while the three 
forms taken as a whole fell to 85.1% of the total registered documents, 
Leases shot up to 59.6% of the total Mortgage, Lease and Sale deeds 
together. During 1940-44, the proportion of total Sale, Mortgage and 
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Lease to total registrations came down to 747, correct ; and yet. Lease 
deeds made up 56.5/, ot total Lease, Sale and Mortgage instrurnems 
executed during the pcriod.i 


Table—8 


Proportion of Lease, Mortgage and Sale deeds in the Sample Villages, 


Period 

Lease, Mort. «Sc Sale 
as % of total 
registrations. 

Lease as of 
toal Mort., 
Lease & Sale. 

Sale as % Mort. /, of 
of total total Lease, 

Mort.,Lease Mort. and 
& Sale. Sale. 

I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

1920-29 

90.6 

56.5 

25.3 

18.2 

1930-39 

85.1 

59.6 

23.8 

16.7 

1940-44 

74.0 

56.5 

42.6 

0.9 


1 It may bo note«l horo that in our Sample, the proportion of Lease, Sal© and Mortgage 
dcodfl, each Bevorally, to total registrations works out as follows ; 


Tablc-I 


( This table is numbered 1, vide footnote to Table 2 of this Chap. ) 

Lease, Sale Si Mortf/age as percentages of Total Begistrattmi 
( Saviple Villages) 


Period 

Lease as % of total 
regns. 

Sale as % of total 
regns. 

Mort. as % of total 
regns. 

1920-29 

51,2 

22.9 

1G.6 

1930-89 

50.7 

20.2 

14.2 

1910-44 

41.8 

81.5 

0.7 


The figures of this table show that the importance of Mortgage documents diminished 
rapidly from period to period whereas Loase documents, although diminishing in propor¬ 
tion, were not unimportant. For a fuller explanation, vido paragraph 9, chap. 2 above. 
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15. From Col. Ill of Table 8 above, we may conclude that the 
proportion of Leases to total Sale, Lease and Mortgage deeds together, 
was higher during 1930-39 than during 1940-44. A similar conclusion 
may be drawn if we group together the available all-district figures 
(vide Col. II Table 7) and compare them with our sample period by 
period. Such a grouping is made in Cols. IV and V of the following 
table :— 


TSibls—9 

Froportion of Lease, Sale and Mortgage deeds in Sample 
Villages and Faridpur District. 


Period 

Lease, Mort. & 
Sale as % of 
total registra¬ 
tions. 

Lease as % of 
total Mort., 
Lease and 

Sale. 

Sale as % of 
total Mort., 
Lease and 
Sale. 

Mort. as % 
of total 

Lease, Mort. 
& Sale. 


Sample District. 

Sample District Sample 

Dis¬ 

trict 

Sample Dis¬ 
trict. 

I 

ii III 

IV V 

VI 

VII 

VIII IX 

1930-39 

85. 1 84.9 

59.6 41.1 

23.7 

31.2 

16.7 27.7 

1940-44 

74.0 89.2 

56.5 36.7 

42.6 

60.3 

0.9 3.0 


15A. In the absence of districtwise figures for 1920-29, it is not 
possible to compare the percentage variations during 1930-39 with 
those during 1920-29. However, as between 1930-39 and 1940-44, the 
trends or movements revealed are in the same directionCboth in respect 
of the Sample and all-district figures. The diflFcrences are of degrees, 
not of the kind. 

15B. The districtwise figures of the different varieties of Leases will 
throw further light on the role of Lease deeds, if they are examined in 
terms of the respective Index Numbers in the years following the 
enactment of the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, and its 
successive amendments. They may be seen from Cols. Ill & IV of the 
following table . 
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Table—10* 


Index Numbers of the Varieties of Registratioi^s in Faridpur District 

Base 1929 


Year Index No. of 

Index No. of 

Index No. of 

Index No. of 

Index No. 


total regis- 

total Compul- 

• total non-Por- 

■ total Sales. 

of total 


trations. 

sory Leases. 

petual Leases. 


Mortgages. 

1 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

1928 

130.8 

135.0 

137.3 

145.4 

122.3 

1929 

1(X) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1930 

73.5 

75.3 

74.9 

51.9 

83.1 

1931 

61.5 

51.7 

51.1 

47.6 

75.8 

1932 

61.5 

50.4 

49.1 

50.2 

74.5 

1933 

67.5 

60.4 

59.6 

59.2 

74.7 

1934 

76.2 

70.3 

68.7 

67.6 

83.6 

1935 

84.5 

85.2 

86.7 

80.8 

81.4 

1936 

101.3 

110.9 

116.5 

96.0 

89.0 

1937 

106.6 

125.9 

136.7 

96.8 

86.9 

1938 

103.9 

123.96 

138.2 

124.1 

49.3 

1939 

120.0 

130.5 

147.0 

200.7 

33.2 

1940 

121.9 

128.9 

146.6 

183.9 

30.5 

1941 

139.1 

134.8 

154.7 

258.8 

27.0 

1942 

150.6 

150.5 

166.7 

302.6 

2.8 

1943 

254.7 

243.1 

278.1 

589.7 

3.4 

1944 

175.8 

161.9 

187.3 

411.5 

1.0 


16. Taking 1929 to represent the base year, we find the above 
Table to be helpful in analysing year-to-year variations : As appears 
from Col. Ill, Leases include alb the three varieties, namely. Perpetual, 
Indefinite and Term Leases whose registration is compulsory. If 
we consider non-Perpetual leases only, our conclusion given at the 
end of paragraph 13B ( that such leases increased relatively faster 
than total compulsory leases ) becomes surer from what appears in 
Col. IV of Table 10, from 1936 onwards. Moreover, by adding together 


This table is based on Tables 4 and 5 of Appendix 6 of this volnme. 
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and working out the proportions of the respective figures of Cols. 
II and IV of Table 7, we find that during 1930-39, non-Perpetual 
Leases formed 89.3% of total compulsory Leases. Even this high 
proportion further increased during 1940-44 : it stood at 97. 3%. This 
shows the universal preference for T. L. P.’s ( whirh arc included in 
and responsible for the inflated figures of non-Perpetual Leases ) 
in comparison with Perpetual Leases. The reason, as already noted, 
is that while the transferor expects to get back his land on the expiry 
of the contract period, the transferee can, meanwhile, well enjoy the 
profits accruing from the land and get the refund of the “Salami” 
( i. e., the principal ) which he was supposed to have paid as the 
consideration money but which was actually a loan lent as per verbal 
contract. In this way, a novel method of money-lending was discovered 
so as to avoid the legal necessity of licensing the money-lending 
business as such, and, also, of charging low interest from borrowers as 
under the terms of the Bengal Money Lenders Act, 1940. A second 
advantage from the money-lenders’ point of view was that by substitut¬ 
ing T. L. P.’s ( on the offer of “Salami” ) for Mortgage deeds ( on 
the offer of “loans” ), they could hold the recalcitrant borrowers at 
bay and effectively prevent them ( latter ) from approaching Debt 
Settlement Boards ( set up since 1936 ) for the scaling down of their 
debts or for a declaration of insolvency or debt moratorium or, at 
least, long instalments of debt-repayment, etc.,—the favours that might 
be granted to debtor-cultivators under terms of the Bengal Agri¬ 
cultural Debtors Act, 1935. 

§ 4. Mortgage : In Sample Villages ; 

17. In paragraph 5 above, we have observed that from our Sample 
Survey, we found mortgages to constitute 16. 5%, 14.2% and 0.7% of total 
registrations in the periods, 1920-29, 1930-39 and 1940-44 respectively. 
It may now be pointed out that this tendency of Mortgage deeds as 
a whole to diminish ( in 1930-39 and in 1940-44 ) was due to several 
causes. In the first place, ( and this concerns the period 1930-39 ), 
the agricultural depression causing an over-all diminution in the volume 
of registrations held the field roughly between 1930 and 1935 and 
thereby depressed the sectional level of registrations, viz., that of 
mortgage deeds. And this sharp diminution in the number of 
Mortgages ( during the quinquennium, i. c., roughly during 1930-35 ) 
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was reflected in the decrease in the volume of Mortgage 
documents in the decade, i. e., during 193039 period as a whole. 
In the second place, ( and this concerns both 1930-39 and 1940-44 
periods ), the specific influence of the Section 26G was felt since 
its introduction in 1928, in that ^ud Khalasi mortgages were 
legally barred out.* Thirdly and lastly, ( and this also concerns both 
the periods, 1930-39 and 1940-44 ), there were other causes in which 
are to be included the after-effects of certain legislative enactments 
relating to rural credit and agricultural indebtedness in Bengal. As 
has been said above ( para 16 ). the Bengal Agricultural Debtors 
( B. A. D. ) Act was passed in 1935, under terms whereof Debt 
Settlement ( D. S. ) Boards were first set up in 1936 in rural areas 
of Bengal ; these Boards commenced proper functioning in Faridpur 
district from 1937 onwards. Again, the Bengal Money Lenders 
( B. M. L. ) Act, passed in 1940, made its effects felt in subsequent 
years. As is well known, the B. M. L. Act served to be preventive 
by restricting loan transactions by Mahajans while the B. A. D. 
Act was meant to be curative : it aimed at ‘curing’ the indebtedness 
of the peasantry by scaling down their old debts. But, in effect, this 
law, too, ultimately restricted loan transactions by scaring away 
Mahajans who developed a fear-complex and hatred and hostility 
towards Debt Settlement Boards.^ 

§5. Awards : 

17A. Now, mortgage deeds that we so long have discussed, implied 
transactions in credit against the security of land. It may be mentioned 
that Sections 19(1) (c), 19A, 22(2), 28(4) and 37A of the B. A. D. Act 
related either to the restoration of the mortgaged property to the 
transferor or to a final decree for its foreclosure, or, again, to a decree 
for its sale in liquidation of debts outstanding.* Awards that were given 
were compulsorily registcrable under Section 47 of the Act and, there¬ 
fore, Awards that were registered in the context of immovable property 
might be taken to represent a novel form or mechanism of land 
transfer effected from debtors to creditors and vice versa ( in case of 
U. M.’s ). In Faridpur district such Awards featured for the first 


♦ Vide para 11 above. 

1 This point is further dealt with at the end of para 18 of this ohap. 

2 Vide Appendix 6 of this Volume. 
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time in 1937, and continued to gather volume in subsequent years, as 
the following figures would show : 

Table lOM 


Awards rciltstered under B, A. D. Act : Dist. Faridpur. 


Year — 

No. of 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Awards 

307 

2779 

41)5 

6741 

6552 

8053 

5556 

3582 


^6. OvFR-ALL Mortgage Position : 

18. In the foot-note to paragraph 14 and in Col. V of Table 8 in 
this chapter, our Sample exhibits the gradually diminishing importance 
of mortgage deeds in the context, respectively, of total registrations and 
total Salc-Leasc-Mortgage documents in the three successive periods 
( 1920-29, 1930-39 and 1940-44 ). Table 11 below will, however, 
reveal the year-to-year position of mortgage documents in the six 
Sample Villages. 


Table 11 

Total Mortf^ai^es in Sample Villai^es from year-to-year ( 1920’44 ) 


Year 

Total 

Mortgages 

Year 

Total 

Mortgafjes Year 

Total 

Mortf'agcs 

1920 

27 

J928 

48 

1936 

27 

1921 

21 

1929 

43 

1937 

35 

1922 

44 

1930 

34 

1938 

13 

1923 

40 

1931 

35 

1939 

5 

1924 

30 

1932 

42 

1940 

4 

1925 

58 

1933 

34 

1941 

3 

1926 

58 

1934 

41 

1942 

2 

1927 

41 

1935 

24 

1943 

0 





1944 

0 


1 Figaros hero rolato to Awards on immovable property ; for Awards on movable property, 
the following figures may be noted for Faridpur District as a wliole ; 

Number of Awards ; 807 in 1986 : 818 in 1989 ; 8(>4 in 1940 ; 816 in 1941 ; 451 in I9f J 
and 862 in 1946. 
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Tabic 12 below shows the Provincial and districtwise figures of 
mortgages as far as available up to 1944 : 


Table-12 

Total Mortgages in Faridpur District and Bengal (2926-44) 


Year 

1 

Total mort^iaj^e in 
Faridpur I 

District. 1 Bcn.^al 

Year 

[ Total mortgage in 

I Faridpur 1 

1 District. | Ben^^al. 

1926 


707659 

1936 

18386 

352469 

1927 

? 

712042 

1937 

17940 

302529 

1928 

2'-'.256 

722411 

1938 

10184 

164895 

1929 

20650 

588550 

1939 

6853 

154780 

1930 

17159 

510974 

1940 

6306 

160152 

1931 

15648 

376422 

1941 

5571 

151553 

1932 

15392 

338945 

1942 

581 

106088 

1933 

15423 

313431 

1943 

708 

183371 

1934 

17266 

349400 

1944 

197 


1935 

16801 

357297 





From Col. VI of Table 10, we see that all-district mortgage Index fails 
ever to return to the base year (1929) parity. From each of the 
Tables 10, 11 and 12, what appears is this: the level of Mortgage 
deeds was more or less depressed ever since 1930 but it fell wth a 
thud, as it were, in 1938. Table 11 (i. e., the Sample) records a dimi¬ 
nution by 62.9% in one year, i. e., from 1937 to 1938 ; for the same 
year. Table 12 records a decrease of 43.2% and 45.5% in the district 
and provincial spheres respectively. Col. VI of Table 10 indicates 
that between 1937 and 1938, the Mortgage Index for Faridpur district 
fell sharply from 86.9 to 49.3 in comparison with 100 of the base year, 
1929. Now, the cause of the diminution in Mortgage deeds in the 
early thirties is to be mainly explained, as, in fact, has been briefly 
explained in paragraph 17 above, by the natural restriction caused by 
the over-all slackening of economic activities : by the diminished 
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capital-value of land and by .lie consequent shyness of credit.* •* But 
the deep deterioration in he volume of Mortgage deeds in the year 
following 1937 (when the gathering depression of early thirties well- 
nigh spent its force) can be explained onlv if we care to remember the 
wide-spread panic and hostility among money-lenders as a sequence to 
the enactment of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935. 

18A. In our Sample, Mortgages disappeared altogether in 1943 
(Table 11). But the Sample here is a little wide off the mark when 
compared with the all-district position : as is shown in Table 12 
(Vide district figures) as many as 708 and 197 Mortgage documents 
were registered even in 1943 and 1944 respectively. The figure for 
1944 forms only 0.95% or about l'% of the base year (1929) total, and 
is, therefore, negligible. The Bengal Money Lenders (B. M. L.) Act, 
1940, dealt a decisive blow. The Act had its full sway in 1942 when 
Mortgages fell from 5571 (1941) to 581 (1942)» i. e., fell by 89.6/ 
The all-Bengal figures of mortgages, of course, remained impressive 
even in 1943, but this was due to the abnormal famine conditions 
prevailing in many parts of the province in that year. Otherwise, it 
will be noticed that in 1942 the Provincial figures of Mortgage 
documents fell by 30% correct in comparison with figures of 1941. 

19. The provisions of the B. M. L. Act, 1940, regarding licences 
and keeping of regular accounts by money-lenders have produced on 
them a reaction not favourable for advancing loans on mortgages. It 
is to be remembered, moreover, that Section 34 of the said Act confers 
on the Court the authority to grant too long instalments making 


* It may also bo uotod that depression meant meagre chance of the realisHtion of 
(mortgage) loan by the creditor ; secondly, no buyers could be found even at auction sale 
(Vide Bengal Legislative Aeaembly Debates on working of B. A. D. At-t) ; thirdly, Mah/\jrins 
bail not enough liquid money to part with, as much of their loan-capital remained tied 
up with borrowers of prc-1980 period. Hence few( r new loans and fewer new IMortgagos 
executed. ( Assembly Debates ). 

•* In coarse of the Bengal Legislative Oounoil debates on the B. A. D. Bill, a member of 
the legislature observed as follows : 

“Since the introduotion of the ( Bengal Agricultural Debtors ) Bill in the Council, there 
has been a feeling in .some section akin to the feeling which arises in our minds during a 
violent earthquake when terra fir mu under own foet appears to be no more firm or reliable 
as a resting place than empty space—a feeling of extremo uncertainty ...“ Vide Bengal 
Legislative Gounoil Proceedings, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, 47th Session, Debate on 26. 11. 1985. 

1 Vid3 District figures, Table 12 above, this ohap. 
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recovery of the loan quite troublesome and expensive. This complaint 
may also be made into a general criticism of the D. S. Boards. 
Regarding the B. A. D, Act, wh.it is more is that the Board, as is said 
in paragraphs 16 and 17 above, was competent, under law, to disallow a 
consideraWc portion of the alleged total dues to the Aicihajan. In 
fact this scaling? down of debts was an avowed object of the B. A. D. 
Act. And herein lay both its merit and disadvantage. The merit was 
that reckless borrowing by cultivators was checked to a certain 
extent. The disadvantage was that rural credit almost dried up. 
These points, however, require a thorough investigation which we 
reserve for a separate treatment ; but be it noted here that a secon¬ 
dary effect of such debt legislation, with which we are mainly 
concerned here, was revealed through a qualitative change occurring 
in the nature and forms of land transfer. For instance, towards the 
latter half of the thirties and uptill 1944, Mortgages were substituted, 
to a certain extent, by Lease Deeds,* and, to a great extent, by Sale 
deeds.** A comment, however, on the comparative importance of 
Lease and Sale deeds may not, perhaps, be out of place here : We 
have noticed that in our Sample, as also in the district of Faridpur and 
in Bengal as a whole, Lease deeds remained more or less important all- 
through the period, 1920-44,—which can be seen from Tables 8 and 9 
and foot-note to paragraph 14 above including Table I,—but Sale deeds 
became suddenly prominent and singularly important during 1940-44 
period, or, more specifically, since the year 1939,—which may be 
particularly noted from the table below. This leads us to the conclu¬ 
sion that towards the latter half of the thirties and in the early forties, 
mortgage deeds were more largely substituted by Sale deeds than by 
Lease deeds. 


* Vide priragfcapha 12—18B, above. 

Vide top of paragraph ‘20, below. For further evidenoe» vide figures of Sale aud 
MoTtgn ^‘,0 deeds collected from all the 18 registration officos of Faridpur district as giyen in 
Appendix 7 of this volume. 
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Lease, Sale and Mortgafie as ^ 
( 1929-4J, ) 

Table—13 

5 of total Registrations in 

Faridpur District 

Year. 

Total Compulsory 

Total Sales as % 

Total Mortgages 


Leases as of total 

of total registrations. 

as % of total 


registrations. 


registrations. 

I 

ir 

Ill 

IV 

1929 

33.7 

2 . 5.9 

’ 35.2 

1930 

34.5 

18.3 

39.8 

1931 

28.3 

20.1 

43.4 

1932 

27.6 

21.2 

42.7 

1933 

30.2 

22.7 

38.9 

1934 

32.6 

23.0 

38.6 

1935 

33.9 

24.7 

33.9 

1936 

36.9 

24.6 

30.9 

1937 

39.8 

23.5 

28.7 

1938 

40.2 

31.0 

16.7 

1939 

36.6 

43.3 

9.7 

1940 

35.6 

39.1 

8.8 

1941 

32.6 

48.2 

6.8 

1942 

33.6 

52.1 

0.7 

1943 

32.2 

60.6 

0.5 

1944 

31.0 

60.7 

0,2 


57. Sale : 

20. Sale deeds, as it appears from Col. Ill of Table 13 above, 
continued to increase and became steeply progressive from 1938 
onwards ( save in 1940 ). There have been several direct and indirect 
contributory causes of such increase. As Mortgages fell oflF due 
directly to the influence of B. A. D. and B. M. L. Acts, Sale was cflFccted 
more and more as a means to procuring finances for agricultural or 
domestic purposes. A more postive cause of increase in Sale deeds since 
1939 is to be found in the overall changes in the economic situation 
during 1939-44. The war-time inflation, food scarcity and high prices 
6 
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increased, on the one hand, the market value of land, and, on the other, 
reduced a considerable bulk of the small cultivators into virtual 
paupers. The latter event was responsible for a huge '‘distress’* sale of 
land, — a fact which is described at some length in the next chapter. 
Then, the war and war-time bombing of towns and industrial areas 
drove out a certain section of the urban population who sought shelter in 
rural areas and rushed to buy up lands. Again, war profits and specula¬ 
tive business or war ccmtracts placed considerable surplus money at the 
dispersal of a certain section of the people who felt more inclined than 
formerly to iiugmcnt their assets iit terms of landed property. Then, 
again, an important factor which facilitated the rapid sale of land was 
the. precision of the B. T. ( Amendment ) Act, 1938, which extended 
tlic right of tninsferring Occupancy holdings to Occupancy-under- 
raiyats.* lastly, the transfer of Occupancy holdings registrable under 
See. 26C of the B. T. ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, was heavily influenced 
by tile amendment of that Section by the B. T. ( Amendment ) Act, 
1938 : the landlords’ Transfer Fee being abolished by the said amend¬ 
ment, a heavy weight was lifted ofl the shoulders of the parties to the 
transaction. The effect was irameduitely felt. Table 14 (next page) 
explains this.** 


Vide Fon. U(1) of rmpal Act VI ol 19S8. 
AJto vide Tnl Ic C, Aiipcndix 6 cf thi& volume 
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Table 14 

Section 26C encourages Sale of Occupancy Holdmiis. 
Source : Registration Reports by Govt, of Undivided Bengal 


Number of total Sales under Section 26C 


Year 

Faridpur District 

Bengal 

I 

II 

III 

1929 

3737 

79929 

1930 

5247 

129184 

1931 

4438 

105701 

1932 

4475 

114619 

1933 

5049 

120492 

1934 

3467 

147619 

1935 

6993 

160341 

1936 

8667 

172956 

1937 

ai47 

164819 

1938 

13276 

242583 

1939 

24958 

500224 

1940 

25207 

502357 

1941 

34316 

634113 

1942 

40779 

749495 

19!3 

85427 

1532241 

1944 

54176 

7 


21. As shown above, the total number of documents registered under 
Section 26C in Bengal as a whole increased suddenly from 242,583 in 
1938 to 500,224 in 1939, and the figures went on steadily increasing, 
till they reached the high water-mark of 749,495 in 1943 ; it was 
followed by a period of anticlimax ( as shown in the case of Faridpur 
as in Col. II, Table 14 ) in 1944. But, even so, the district wise figures 
of 1944 far surpassed those of 1942. 

A feature which remains, however, to be explained, finally, is the 
high volume of total registrations and of almost all other forms of 
land tiansfer ( except Mortgage ) in 19434 It may be generally 


l Vile Tables 7, 10, 15 and 14 of this chapter an.1, also. Appendix 2 and Appendix G cf 
ihl? vcfnjr ?. 
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explained as being due to the unprecedented food shortage and 
distress caused by the Famine in that year. 

In the next chapter wc shall discuss the nature of, and the famine¬ 
time changes in, the forms of land transfer in some villages of Faridpur 
district, which were personally surveyed by the author. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE NATURE OF LAND TRANSFER DURING 
THE BENGAL FAMINE OF 1943 

§ 1. Rush for registration : 

1. During 1943, tha total number of land transfer deeds presented 
in the whole of the district of Faridpur was 158,627 out of which 146, 
378 were completed by the 31st December, 1943, and 3709 during the 
first quarter ending 3lst March, 1944, which were added to the figures 
completed during the year 1943.* Besides the above figures, 8310 
documents of 1943 were pending in the following offices after the 


31st March. 1944 

1 . Nagarkanda 1737 

2. Rhanga 817 

3. Muksiidpur 1247 

4. Pa long 2988 

5. Shibchar 1521 


Total 8310 

All this, of course, indicates the heavy rush for registration in the 
year 1943, the reasons whereof will be explained as we proceed.**" 
But it will be useful to study here the comparative figures of docu¬ 
ments presented in the district as a whole during the triennial ending 
31st December, 1943 :— 


Table—I 

Documents presented in Registration Offices in Faridpur Dist. (^1941-43) 


Year 


Total number of 
presentation. 

Total 

completed. 

1941 


82506 

82403 

1942 


89242 

89164 

1943 


158627 

150087 


* This NVi 3 r9voil‘i3 by thi Distriofc KegUtr-ir’s ( D. R/s.) Annail Report for 1948 

submit,tod bj In^pi^-'tor-Qoaaral of R jgHttation? ( 1. Q, R. ), Rengil, p. 8. 

* ” Phi ext mb of th 3 ra^h is dosoribid in the D. R.*s Report to the I, G, R. in tho 

following words : “Tho form^ Minigor could not print Register Books...to meet the heavy 
demani of the Rogistrition Onrico9...p'*rmnneQt Mohurries could not copy deeds in iinny 
oirices in the district... and extra Mohurriea ( were appointed ) . during some months.’' 
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From table above, it appears that there was an abnormal increase of 
69385 deeds ( with Rs. 96,646/- ) over the figures of 1942, and 76121 
deeds ( with Rs. 1,02,365/- ) over the figures of 1941. The unusually 
high increase in the number of registrations in the district during 
1943 was entirely due to famine and inflation and their aftermath. 
The prices of all commodities ruled so very high that a great many of 
the people of the area concerned had no other source left open to 
them than to dispose of their landed property in order to have the 
necessary purchasing power for buying food, not to speak of other 
consumer goods.* 

§ 2. Documents registered in 1943 : Regional Aperoach . 

2. From Tabic 10 of the previous Chapter, it is seen that in respect 
of each of the important forms of land transfer, except Mortgages, 
the index of documents registered in 1943, stands out as the most 
impressive and gigantic, specially as regards Sales. The number of 
Sale documents of different values registered in 1939 and 1913 are 
shown region by region within the district as in the following table — 


41 


For graphs reprceenting price increases, vide facing this page. 
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■■-’able 2 

Fomi re-time Increase in Sale Documents ( Faridpur ) 


(A) (B) 


Name of Regis- 

Sale or 

Exchange of 

Sale or Exchange of 

tration office. 

the value of Rs. ICO/- 

value less than 



and upwards. 

Rs. 100/- 



Numbc'^ 

' of Documents. 

Nujnhe.r of Document. 


1939 

1943 

1939 

19-13 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

Faridpur ( Sndar) 

652 

f 877 

843 

f 669 

Do. ( Joint) 


11563 


U757 

Roalmari 

177 

781 

420 

1208 

Nagarkanda 

524 

1313 

817 

2695 

Bhanga 

1409 

4733 

1579 

4207 

Gopalganj 

963 

3075 

1028 

1819 

Kotalipara 

696 

4196 

762 

1671 

Muksudpur 

843 

2937 

591 

1730 

Kasiani 

301 

1191 

420 

883 

Madaripur 

1678 

4892 

1985 

3342 

Rajoir 

776 

3138 

814 

1596 

Palong 

2792 

8148 

2150 

6624 

Damudya 

1256 

4190 

940 

2744 

Sibchar 

1406 

3583 

1197 

2418 

Goalundo 

324 

821 

463 

905 

Baliakandi 

220 

621 

553 

1095 

Pangsa 

287 

650 

572 

905 

Kalkini 

459 

3612 

621 

3147 

Total for the district 

14783 

50321 

15760 

39415 


3. From the tabic above, it appears that in some of the more 
aflFccted areas, the ratio of famine-time Sale documents of different 
values to the pre-war ( 1939 ) figures is remarkably high.* For 
example, nowhere, in none of the registration offices, is the ratio less 
tlian 2:1 as in columns under (A), and 1.5 :1 as in columns under 


* For figures bhowing the iuenare of Pales in difTerent areas of Faridpur District as 
between 3981 and 3942 and 39^11, vide Tabic 7, Appendix 6 of this volnmo. 
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(B). The minimum net increase is recorded in Pangsa : by 58.2,/ 
in respect of Sales of the value less than Rs. 100/- and by 12o.5,v. in 
respect of Sales of the value of Rs. 100/- and upwards. 

In tlie whole of the district of Faridpur, the average net increase 
in 1943 in Sales of smaller values (less than Ks. 100/- ) was by 150.1/c, 
whereas it was by 240.4% in regard to Sales of higher values ( Rs. 100/- 
and upwards ). 

But the increase in the number c:>f famine-time Sale documents in 
some of the more affected areas was more sharply pronounced. This 
is illustrated with reference to some areas as in the lollowing table : 

Table—3. 

Sale Doenmevts in Affected Area^ (Fajuqmr DiMrici ) 


Name of office 

Value Rs. 100/- 

Name of 

Value less 


& upwards. 

office. 

than Rs. 100/- 


Increase in 1943 as 


Increase in 


compared with 1939, 


1943 as com- 


by — 


pared with 




1939, by — 

Rajoir 

304.4% 

Paloiig 

208.1% 

Boalmari 

341.2% 

Nagarkanda 

229.9% 

Kota li para 

502.9% 

Kalkini 

406.8% 

Kalkini 

686.9% 

— 

— 


§ 3. Spot Survey in five Vilt.ages by the Author ; 

4. Primary data on land transfer (not the figures of registered forms 
of transfer as collected from Registration offices and as discussed in 
Chapter Two above) were collected personally by the author from 
fifteen villages in the District. The field-work was, however, pursued 
by stages. During the first stage of work, five villages* in Kotwali 
Police Station were covered ; during the second stage, ten more villages 
in nine other Police Stations were surveyed.** In the following three 


* lehan-Gopalpur, Gieda, Tambulkhuna, Pcthfiia and Raukali, 

•• The district of Faridpur ccmpriscs 252 I'olice Statioos in all. 
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tables (Tables 4—6). certain aspects of lanJ transfer in the five 
villages mentioned above, arc discussed : 

Table—4 


Land Trayisfcr in Five Villages in 1943 
District: Faridpur 
Felice Station — Koiwali 


Acreage 
owned in 
January 
nus 

Total f.iiiiilicB 
owning land 
in lanu r}' 

Total fami¬ 
lies trausj- 
{> rring J ind 
in U-IU) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

C4) 

0 

177 

217 

..... 

0-1 

53 

67 

20 

1-3 

109 

92 

52 

2-3 

67 

64 

34 

3-4 

42 

30 

24 

4-3 

37 

30 

23 

5-JO 

63 

'>3 

31 

JO-iip 

41 

39 

14 

Total ~ 

592 

592» 

I9S 


Uol. (1) . Total land 

Total land 

as % of 1 cwiipj in | 

transferred 

C-jJ. (2) January 

in 1913. 

' (]'H.n) 1 1 



(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

35.71 

50.90 

34.45 

9.61 

18.88 

47.71 

345.89 

109.25 

74.19 

50.85 

50.75 

169.40 

146.17 

83.18 

49.10 

57.14 

143.83 

103.27 

61.49 

42.75 

62.16 

1.55.72 

116.83 

101.80 

6.5.37 

49.21 

416.94 

335.93 

217.35 

52.13 

34.15 

745.65 

891.38 

358.45 

48.07 

47.71+ 

1828.33 

1737.28 

906.07 

49.56 


In the above table, the data relate to 592 families inhabiting five 
villages. The range of holdings and the number of families in the 
classified acreage groups arc shown in Columns (1), (2) and (3). As 
will be seen from Cols. (2) and (3), in the single year of the famine 
(1943), much shifting of position took place in the dift'erent acreage 
groups due to transference of holdings. The tiansferencc was effected 
by as many as 198 ( out of 415* ) land-owning families or 47.71% 


* In coneequenco of Rtnrvation nnd cpidtinic* in the famine year of 194S, 90 families in all 
wore wiped out in th it year. Some of the land-cwning familicB among them had alienated 
their holdings before they got extinct, while some others left behind some lands at the time 
of death. Q’hc data were collccttd from their surviving neighbours. 

t The figure shows the percentage of 198 families (which transferred their holdings) 
to 415 families (which, out of a total cf 59i: familirs, actually pofiscssed any arable land 
in 1948 ). 

i This figure is drrivfcl ly diducting 177 landlces families from 592 total fnmilite in tj.o 
6 villages. Vide CoL 2 in the table above. 

7 
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of the total ( Cols. 2. 4 & 5 ). The highest proportion of transferors 
was to be found in the 4-5 acreage group closely followed by the 
3-4 acreage group and the lowest was in the lO-up acres group 
( Col. 5 ). The total amount of land owned by the 415 families was 
1828.33 acres in 1943 and of this amount. 1737.28 acres remained in 
the possession of 375* families in 1944. ( Cols. 6 & 7 ). 40 out of 198 
transferor families beccime landless in one year. Out of 1828.33 acres 
of land owned by all the land-owning 415 families in 1943, 90o.07 acres 
were alienated ; so, there should have been 922.26 acres left over. 
But, as the total quantity of land owned by all the 375 families in 
1944 was equal to 1737.28 acres ( Col. 7 ), it appeals that 815.02 acres 
were purchased ( or, re-purch:ised ) Iw some or others of the co- 
villagcrs. It will be seen from Cols. 9, 8 & 6 of the table above that 
in the acreage group 0-1, 18 . 88 % of land possessed by that group in 
1943 was transferred : in the 1-2 acreage group, 50.85% was 
transferred ; in the 2-3 acres group, 49.10% ; in 3-4 acres group, 
42.75% ; in 4-5 acres group 65.37 % ; in 5-]0 acres group, 52.13% and 
in the IC-up acres group, 48.( 7% of lands were transferred. 

5. Table 5 (attached) below shows the incidence of land transfer 
among the 415 land-owning families in 1943 who arc, however, classified 
on the basis of their respective occupations and placed within t he respec¬ 
tive acreage groups, such as, 0-1 acre group, 1-4 acres group, 4-10 acres 
group and, lastly, 10-up acres group. It will be seen from Cols. (3), 
(2) and (1) that out of 20 transferor families among the total of 56 
land-owning families within 0-1 acre group, 5 transferor families came 
from the occupational group, ‘Agriculture,’ 7 from ‘Agricultural 
Labour,’ 3 from ‘Artisan’ and 5 from ‘Petty-Trader’. Again, out of 
110 transferor families among the total ( 218 ) land-owning families 
within 1-4 acres group, 57 transferor families came from the occupa¬ 
tional group 'Agriculture,’ 19 from ‘Agricultural Labour,’ 2 from 
Artisan,’ 28 from ‘Petty-Trader,’ 2 from ‘Jotedar’ and 2 from ‘OjBBce 
Employee’. ( Cols. 5 & 6 ). Within 4-10 acres group, there were 100 
land-owning families among whom, however, the total ( 54 ) transferor 
families were ranged in the following order: 40 coming from the 
occupational category ‘Agriculture,’ 1 from ‘Agricultural Labour,’ 
1 from ‘Artisan,’ 9 from ‘Petty-Trader,’ 2 from ‘Jotedar,’ and 1 from 


By deducting 217 lapdJchB foiiiilici- ficm t&i? famijicp, Tide CcL 8, Table 4 obcTe, 
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‘Unproductive.’** ( Cols. 8 & 9 ). Then, again, within 10-up acres 
group, there were 41 land-owning families and among them there 
were 14 transferor families, 11 coming from the ‘Agriculture’ group, 
2 from ‘Jotedar’ and 1 from ‘Office Employee' groups. ( Cols. 11 & 
12 ). Column 15 shows that among the total ( 198 ) transferor 
families, the largest number ( 113 ) was thrown up by the occupational 
class called ‘Agriculture’ ; the second largest number (42) came from 
Tetty-Trader’ group, the third (27) came from ‘Agricultural Labour,’ 
and, then, 6 from ‘Artisan’ and ‘Jotedar' classes each ; 3 from ‘Office 
Employee,’ and 1 from ‘Unproductive’ groups. From Cols. (4), (7) 
(10) and (16), it appears that in respect of the percentage of trans¬ 
ferors ( as distinct from the number of transferors ) among the 
land*owners in the different occupational classes, the heaviest 
incidence of land transfer fell on the ‘Agricultural Labour’ category. 
The percentage rose from 46.7 in 0-1 acre group to 70.4 in 1-4 acres 
group and, then, to 100 in 4-10 acres group. The average was 62.8%. 
This shows that the severity of distress-sale was the most intense 
in the ‘Agricultural Labour’ group relatively to other occupational 
groups. The next two badly affected groups were ‘Petty-Trader’ 
and ‘Agriculture.’ In the former case, the proportion of transferor 
families to the total land-owning families was 35.7% in 0-1 acre group, 
59.6% m 1-4 acres group, 69.2% in 4-10 acres group, and 56.8% on the 
average. In the latter case ( i, e,, ‘Agriculture’ ), the overall average 
was 47.9% and the proportions in the respective acreage groups were 
26.3%, 47.1%, 54.8% and 47.8%. Figures relating to other occupational 
groups do not reveal much, if any, characteristic symptoms, save and 
except that in the ‘Artisan’ group, there was 100% land alienation 
both in 0-1 acre group and 4-10 acres group. 

b. Table 6 (facing next page) shows the distribution of lands and the 
extent of alienation among different occupational groups within the 
range of holdings owned by the families. From Col. (4) of that table it 
will be realised that 49.42% of their holdings was alienated by ‘Artisans’, 
28.95% by ‘Agricultural Labour’ group, 14.83% by ‘Agriculture’ group 
and 11.33% by ‘Petty-Traders’—all of them within 0-1 acre range. 
Col. (7) shows that in 1-4 acres range, ‘Agricultural Labour’ transferred 
96.19% of their holdings, ‘Petty-Trader’ 5151%, ‘Jotedar’ 48..57%, ‘Agri¬ 
culture’ class 47.84%, ‘Office Employee’ 17.78% and ‘Artisan’ 8.9%. In 


** That is, vrhoss main ooonpation ^as begging. 
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4-10 acres range, ‘Agricultural Labour’, ‘Artisan and Unproductive * 
classes of land owners became landless by transferring 100% of their 
holdings ( Col. 10 ). 

The percentage of holdings transferred by Agriculture’ class was 
also very high : it was 64.77%. Then, as seen from column 13, the 
heaviest incidence of land sale within 10-up acreage range, was, again, on 
the agriculturists proper, namely, 78.99% among Agriculture’ and 70.56% 
among petty ‘Jotedar’ groups. From Col. (16), it is clear that the 
proportion of holdings transferred was, on the average, 78.03% among 
the land-owning ‘Agricultural Labour’ group as a whole ; 65.82% among 
the ‘Unproductive’ people ; 64.03% among ‘Agriculture’ group ; 52.40% 
among ‘Jotedar’ ; 50.99% among ‘Petty-Trader’, etc. : and 49.56% on 
the average among all the families of all occupational categories who 
possessed 1828.33 acres in all, out of which 906.07 acres were 
alienated. 

§ 4. Si’OT SURVEY IN Twelve Villages bv the Author : *• 

7. In the following two tables ( Tables 7 & 8 ) whicli concern land 
transfer problems in 12 villages surveyed porsonnlly by the author, two 
impoitant new features are displayed : In the first place, as in Table 7 
(attached) below, the total quantity of alienated lands is classified 
under three principal heads, namely. Sale, Lease & Mort gage ; moreover, 
the typ^s of Mort^a^e deeds ( mcludinfl a novel local type ) are shown 
separately ; and all these forms of transfer arc placed in the appropriate 
range of holdings owned by the transferors, such as, 0-1 acre ; 1-4 acres ; 
4-10 acres ; and 10-up acres. In the second place, as in Table 8 (p.55) 
below, the more important question, namely, wlietlier the alienated 


♦ The‘Vaifihnab’.so3t hiving bfjrgiiiiT ftF ifcflmain Moaro3 of livolihool, wa^i inclu lol in 
tho ‘unprodaefcivo’ category, but some families belonging to this sect had a few patches of 
land each, on the eva of the famine. 

•* 1. Gritakandi ( Police Station : Kasiani) ; Bo ilia ( P. S. : Pangsa ) ; Ramail 

Lakhanda ( P. S. ; Kotalipara ) ; 4. Khordo MoghchaTii ( P. S. : Riliik indi ) ; 5. Sadardi 
( P. 8. : Bhanga ) ; 6. Suroawar ( P. S. : Narii ) ; 7. Uainkir ( P. S. : P along ) ; 
8. Dotara ( P. S. : Shibchar ) ; 9, Char Atra ( P. S. : Maria ) ; 10. Ghoshpur ( P. S. : 
Boalmari ) ; 11. Grcda ( P. 8. : Kotwali ) ; 13. iBhan-Gopalpur ( P. S. : Kotwali ). The 
last twe villages, it will bo noted, have been incluled in the Five Villages in Section 8 
of this chapter. The last village, namely. Ishan-Gopalpur, was more thorongbly 
surveyed and the results are dealt with in some detail in 8ccs. 6-7 of this Chapter. 
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lands pas 5 cd into thc^iands of cultivators or non-cultivators, is dealt 
with along with another very important question as to whether the 
translerors, on having transferred their holdings, became share-croppers 
under the transferees, thereby changing their ( transferors’ ) tenancy- 
status, that is being metamorphosed into “bargadars” ( non-tenants ) 
from “Occupancy tenants.” 

8 . Regarding Table 7 (facing next page), it will be noted that among 
a total of 64 transferors, 35 sold their holdings, 5 leased them out and 
24 placed them in usufructuary mortgages. [ Cols. (2), (5) & (8) ]. 
From columns 2 and 3, it can be seen that the largest body of sellers 
came from the poorest among the cultivators possessing, as they did. 
0-1 acre each. They totalled 23 out of 35 sellers in all and sold 9.867 
acres out of the iotal sale of 29.517 acres. Again, all the 5 lessors came 
from this acreage group ( 0-1 acre ), as will be noted from Col. 5. Also, 
the largest number of mortgag('rs ( 17 out of 24 ) was from this group 
( Col. 8 ). Thus, the incidence of the “distress” transference of land 
in that famine-year was concentrated most in the lowest range of the 
hierarchy of peasants in the 12 villages surveyed. The next heavy 
blow fell on the “Small” cultivators ( 1-4 acreage group ) [ among 
whom there were 11 sellers selling out 14.97 acres and 7 mortgagors 
mortgaging 11.44 acres in all. It will be observed that the richer 
section of the peasantry owning lO-acres-and-above went unscathed as 
none of them had to alienate any part of their holdings. 

9. Regarding the types of mortgage deeds, two are well-known in 
Hengal, namely, Khai Khdlasi ( complete usufructuary ) and Sud 
Khdldsi (non-complete usufructuary ) mortgages. Sud Barllti mortgage 
is a local variety prevalent in the areas surveyed by the author. All 
the three types are of the usufructuary brand ; in all the cases, the 
mortgaged land passes into the hands of the mortgagee having the 
usufruct. In the case of Khai Khdldsi variety, the period of mortgage 
is fixed (and cannot be more than 15 years as under Section 26Gof the 
Bengal Tenancy Act) during which the sum togetlicr with the interest 
is wiped out and, thereupon, the mortgagor is entitled to the 
restoration of the property. In the case, however, of Sud Khrdasi 


t For d‘»finiUonB of “3maU”aDd “Middle** oulllvators, vide §2, Chap. J. Parti of the 
autlior*s book entitled “Socio-Economic Survey of 49 Villages.*’ 
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and Sud Barati mort^a^es,* the period of mortgage runs indefinitely, 
that is, till the repayment of the loan ; the interest charges on the 
principal sum are matched by the profits accruing from the mortgaged 
property, which, of course, arc enjoyed by the mortgagee. The Sud 
Barati type of mortgage, however, differs from Sud Klvilrisi type in 
one vital aspect : the Sud Barati mortgagee, after h iving taken over 
the possession of the mortgaged land, enters into a fresli oral contract 
with the mortgagor and hands it back to the latter on th^ basis of 
crop-sharing arrangement : the latter tills the land and piys to the 
mortgagee generally 50% of the gross agricultural output from the 
land,—all costs including rent being borne by the mortgagor. It is 
needless to point out that such an arrangement follows frv)m the logic 
of circumstances, namely, in tiie first place, the utter indigence, and the 
meagre holding i:i possession, of the mortgagor ; and, secondly, the 
unwillingness or inability of the mortgagee fiirnsclf to manage or cultivate 
the mortgaged property, because cither he is a non-cultivatiug money¬ 
lender or a rent-receiviiij;* land owner, or, again, is a big cultivator 
already having too much of lands to min.ige profitably any fresh 
quantity newly acquired. 

10. In Table 8 below, it will be seen that 61 trin^ferors transferred 
their lands to an equal number of transferees [ vide Cols. 2, Ka) and 
4(b) ]. This shows how holdings are subdi'/ided nnl fragmented 
because a great many of the 61 transferors alien itci only ptrts of their 
holdings and there was no evidence to show that the transferee’s own 
lands lay contiguous to the respective alienated plots, A second 
feature to be noted is that among the 61 transferee 5 , as many as 8, or 
12.5% of them, were non-cultivators [ Col. 4(b) ]. This, of course, is 
not a high proportion, but it shows which way the wind was blowing 
that is, how gradually lands were passing into the hands of non-cultiva¬ 
tors who hardly took any interest in cultivation. From Col. 5(b) we 
see that nine of the transferees were not engigcl in cultivating the 
transferred holdings and they included all the eight non-cultivating 
transferees appearing is Col. 4(b). This means that in nine cases, tlie 
transferors themselves were cultivating th-ir alienited lands on the 
crop"sharing arrangement. These transferors were sellers and were 


• Theso are non-oomploto U'jufruot.uary mortgigea which ara illegal Uador Sec. 280 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act, and, henccg they c^a ba ox-jcabel only on the basis of an 
oral contract. 
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quite distinct from the 16 Sud Barati mortgagors [ vide Col. 9(a), 
Tabic 7 in this Chapter ] who, also, were found cultivating their 
transferred ( mortgaged .) lands on a crop-sharing arrangement. In 
both the cases the scmi-feudal mdayer system was accentuated. In 
the case of the sellers who turned into share-croppers, there was a 
change in the status from ‘Occupancy Tenants' to ‘Bargadars.’ This is 
very significant. 


Table—8 

Trend of Transfer from Cultivat?rs io Non-Cultivalors in 12 Villages 
District : Faridpur. 


Afirr.'ir^p 

Or up. 

No. of fniiii- 
lips tnuiKleir- 
iug Iniiil in 

Mori., L(vi‘p) 

(.,'uantity 
trari! frrroJ 

Ijp;iB(d). 

facre.s) 

Ocrupillion 
f< rpf’s, 

, CultivatorK 
(.Vo.) 

of 1 rails- 1 

ViiforH (No.) 

1 Transferred 
tivated liY 
T’raiibfortCB 

(Ko.) 

land rul- 

1 ranifer- 
ore (No.) 

1 

2 

3 

4(a) 

4(b) 

5(a) 

5(b) 

0-1 

45 

21.'>5 

41 

5 

40 

6 

1-4 

18 

26.41 

14 

3 

14 

3 

4-10 

1 

4.68 

1 

— 

1 

— 

10-iip 

..... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

64 

52.64 

.56 

8 

55 
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^ 5. The Famine of 1913 and the Nature of Land Transfer 
IN a Tyitcal Village.* District : Faridi ur : 

11. Ishan-Gopalpur, village and the Union of the same name, is 
within the Sadar (Kotwali) Police Station of Faridpur District. 

I"*. It appears from the occupational census of the village taken by 
the author in July, 1944, that in January, 1943, there were, in all, 168 
families, of which, however, some were in later months wiped off by 
the impact of the famine during 1943. The classification of families on 
the basis of occupation is as folIow^s :— 


* This was publibhccl sb r.n ajticle in “Tic MtddC Ui Ajiil, .Us7, Ty (ccilt^y, 

Editor, “The Modern Review**. 
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Table—9. 

Occupational Classification of Families in a Typical Village. 
Village : Ishan-Gopalpur. 

Hist. :— Faridpur. 

Occupation No. of Families No. of families 

January, 1943. January, 1944. 


Cultivator 

79 

77 

Trader 

27 

23 

Lahour 

24 

20 

Artisan 

12 

11 

Service 

12 

11 

Jotedar 


5 

Beggar 

4 

3 

Zamindar 

0 

3 

Priest 

0 

Total 168 

n 

J'-)3 

13. In course of his actual survey wc'^h, the writer 1 

t'olllicl tlv 


13 families that were wiped oft duiinj^ J913 throii^th starvation, death 
and desertion, consi>t*cd of Lahourers 4, Traders 4, Artisan ], Cultiva¬ 
tors 2, Pctty-Employce (Service) 1 and Bc[^^ar 1, 


Transferors 

14. Out of the total number of families as in January, 1943, as 
many as 54 families alienated a part or the whole of their holdings in 
the famine year, 1943. 

15. The total amount of land alienated by the villagers was as 
follows ; 

Table—10 


Forms of Alienation in a Typical Village 


Transfer Forms 

Acres 

Price 

Rs. 

Loan 

Rs. 

Salami) 

RsT 

Through Sale 

26.04 

5,598 



Through Mortgage 

7.93 


1121 


Through Lease 

10.44 

... 

... 

31,201 
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16. The olficia! fi;jiiires of documents of lanJ transfer of the rnoiiza 
in i9l3 are, however, far below 54. It appears from statistics collected 
by the author from official records that only 32 documents were 
executed in 1913. This discrepancy between the official figures of land 
transfer and tlie figures gathered through the author’s personal survey, 
is to be explained by tlic foot that the villagers, in many cases, 
mutually consente 1 to tranTcr lands on verbal contract or contract 
written but not; registered, so as to avoid delay, expenses and harass¬ 
ment inddental to registration. Moreover, registration is not compul¬ 
sory in ail cases of tr ins^cr.'* ** ' 

17. From Tabic JO above, it is clear that the 5'1 transferors taken as a 
whole alienated, all toll, 4 141 acres of cultivable land between January, 
1943, and January., 1944. This means that nearly .18.3 percent of the net 
area sown in 1941*^ was transferred by the villagers in 19i3. Wc may 
classify the extent of transferred holdings according to the causes of 
transference in the following manner : of 44.41 acres alienated in all, 
0.50 acre was transferred in order to meet rent arrears due from the 
transferor to hi*^ landlord ; 4.66 acres were transferred wdth the avowed 
object of obtainin.g purchasing power wherewith to acquire more 
convcniei'.t or better Lands in exchange ; 5.C0 acres were transferred 
with a view to clearing off debts outstanding ; 6.40 acres w^ere trans¬ 
ferred, the money value of which appears to have been utilised partly 
for the acquisition of fresh lands and partly for food purchase. Ry far 
the biggest quantity of the alienated land, namely, 27.85 acres, or 62.71 
percent of the total transferred area ( 44.41 acres ) wms, however, 
alienated with a view exclusively to procuring money for buying food. 
This serves to measure the severity of the famine and the economic 
distress caused by the shortage of food. The number of transferors 
may be classified according to the cause of the transference : 


* Vi-jo § 2, Bub-seclionp (1), (2) (F), U:) and (4), Chnp. 1 of tlife volume. 

** According to Qovcrumoutal SelUement & Survey work of 1940 42, 

8 
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Table—11 

Cause of Land Transfer in a Typical Village 


Cause of transference 

Number of Transferors 

^eivt axteaTS 

1 

Old deVits 

4 

Land Purchase 

5 

Food & Land Purchase 

5 

Scarcity, & Food purchase 

39 

18. It is to he noted that 10 out of 54 transferors were, at the same 

time, transferees themselves. For 

all these ten persons, the total net 

alienation was to the tune of 0.38 acre which will be clear from the 
following table : 


Table-12 

Transferors who were also Transferees in 1943 


Alienated 


By Sale 


5.80 acres 

By Mortgage 


2.40 ” 

By Lease 


2.86 ” 


Total 

11.06 acres 


Acquired 


By Purchase 


9.35 acres 

By Mortgage 


.60 ” 

By Lease 


.73 ’’ 


Total 

10.68 acres 
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19. The range of land-areas transferred, given in the following table, 
shows that the existing evils of uneconomic and fragmented holdings 
were further intensified in 1943 : 

Table^lS 


Range of Areas Transferred by Villagers 


Range of transferred 
areas in acres. 

Number of trans¬ 
ferors. 

.10 

to 

.20 

7 

.21 

to 

.60 

22 

.61 

to 

1.00 

14 

1.01 

to 

1.40 

4 

1.41 

to 

2.00 

4 

2.41 

to 

3.00* 

1 

3.01 

to 

4.00 

2 




Total 54 


20. Classifying the transferors on the basis of occupation, we find 
that 37 of them were cultivators, 4 were ‘Artisans* like carpenters, 
goldsmiths, etc., who were partly dependent on land ; 3 were ‘Jotedars’ 
whose incomes consisted of cash rent, crop rent and Khas agricultural 
produce ; 10 were ‘Petty Traders’ including small shop-keepers, sellers 
of fish and milk, etc., who also derived a part of their incomes from 
land. 

21. Out of 54 families transferring their holdings in 1943, ns many 
as nine became landless. This amounts to saying that 16.7 
percent of such families became landless. What was further alarming 
was that the number and percentage of families with small holdings 
remarkably increased in the famine year. Among those 54 families 
who alienated lands during 1943, there were 37 families ( both cultiva¬ 
ting and non-cultivating ) with small holdings up to the size of 4 acres 
as the maximum, but their number increased by 13.5 per cent between 
January, 1943 and January, 1944. The number of cultivating families 


* No area comprising 2.01 to 2.40 acres ^vas found to have been alienated. 
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with small holdings ( i. e., with holdings up to 4 acres as the maximum) 
increased by 16 percent. It appears that the proportion of such 
peasants as held 8.01 acres and above, remained the same in 1944 as 
in 1943, but that of “Middle” peasants* as a whole ( who o vned more 
than 4 acres but less than 10.33 acres ) diminished by 33.3 percent. 
Thus, out of every 100 “Middle” peasants, about 66 alone survived as 
“Middle” peasants, the rest being reduced to the status of “Small” 
peasants ( with holdings less than 4 acres ). The Small peasants, 
that is, poorer section of the agriculturists, proved, of course, more 
vulnerable and more open to the ravages of hunger and famine. The 
reason is that, other things being equal, the power of resistance 
increases as the size of holding increases. The families on whom the 
famine inflicted the greatest palpable injury were among the “SmalP' 
peasants with holdings up to 1.50 acres. All the nine families that 
became landless fell within this category of “Small” peasants. The 
severity of loss sustained by 45 other transferors, though telling, was, 
yet, less poignant : they lost their lands only in parts. Again, 16 out 
of 37, i. c.. nearly 44 percent, of transferors, lost anything between 0.41 
acre to 4 acres through transference. Twenty-five per cent of tranferors 
among 'Artisans’ and forty percent of those among ‘Pettty Traders* 
became landless. Again, 100 per cent among transferors ci the ‘Artisan* 
class and 90 percent among tho.se of the “Petty Trader’ class suffered 
a net diminution in the size of their respective hoi lings either in parts 
or to the extent of the whole of their possesfion. ‘jotedars’, however, 
fared better : in 2 out of 3 cases, they had a net aJJition to their 
previous holdings. 


Tkansfkuees 

22. The total area transferred in 1943 within the village in question 
was acquired by 53 transferees in all, of which 23 were co-villagers 
and 30 outsiders. Of the latter, some were from the neighbouring 
villages and some from far-otf places but having had relatives of their 
own in the mouza from where the transference too c place. A classi¬ 
fication of these 53 transferees on the bisis of oc:up:iti m may be made 
in the following manner :— 


Vifle footnote to p.'irai^raph 8 of thia Obaptcll. 
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Table—14. 

OCCURATIONS OF TRANSFEREES 


Occupation 


Co-viUa(lers Outsiders 


Ciiltivntor 9 

Jotedar 3 

Oificc Employee 6c Jotedar 1 

Trader 4 

Money Lender 1 

Priest & Petty Employee 2 

Zamindar 3 


23 


20 

I 

3 

4 
1 
1 

0 


30 


23. All these transferee? taken to^^cther (53) acquired, throu^^h 
purchase, 28.74 acres of land of which 26.01 acres were sold hy vilkj^crs 
of Ishan-Gopalpur and 2.70 acres by outsiders. Secondly, 7.93 acres 
were acquired throui^h morti:[a;^e ; 3.58 acres being ( by oral contract ) 
of the Slid Khdlasi variety and 4.35 acres of Sud Bardti type of 
mortgage. Both these types, as explained in the previous section 
( §4 of this chap. ), were of the usufructuary brand. Thirdly, land 
taken on lease by the transferees amounted to 10.64 acres, of which 
0.20 acre was acquired from outside the mouza. As a w^holc, 47.31 acres 
were acquired by the 53 transferees, — the whole including 2.90 acres 
acquired from outside the mouza. It should be noted, however, that 
10 persons (all co-villager O out of the 53 transferees themselves 
transferred more or less of their own lands at the same time (hit they 
acquired fresh lands from outsiders or from co-villagers. Such trans¬ 
ference effected by tr.insfcrees accounted for 11.06 acres as already 
shown in Table 12 ( this chapter ). Tlic net coccrction of land to all 
the transferees taken together was, therefore, of the order of 36.25 
acres of which 2.90 acres were acquired by the villagers from outside 
of the mouza. 
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16. The manner of concentration of iioLOiNos : 

24 . It was found that 17.9 percent of land ( net) acquired by 
transferees concentrated in the hands of 3 persons within the village. 
Afiiong the transferees who were outsiders, lands passed on mostly 
to cultivators, while among the transferees who were co-villagers 
lands were acquired by a variety of professional groups. This is clear 
from Table 14 above ( this cir.ipter). From Table below, it will 
be seen that 40.8 percent of the net quantity of land acquired went 
to transferees within the village ; that is, 14.79 acres out of 35.25 acres 
passed on to them. The rest went to outsiders. 

25. A particular way of reviewing the nature of concentration of 
the transferred holdings is to classify the transferees on the basis of 
occupation and, then, to compare the proportion of lands acquired by 
each of the occupational groups. Such a comparison his been made 
in column (7) of Table 13 of this chapter. From this tabic, it will 
be apparent that 40.5 percent of the total went to ‘Cultivators’ 
including co-villagers and outsiders; 17.9 percent to ‘Zamindars’ ; 
15 percent to ‘Office Employees’ ; 10.1 per cent to Traders’ ; 7 percent 
to ‘jotedars’ ; 5.4 percent to ‘Money Lenders’ and 4.1 percent to 
‘Priests & Petty Employees'. All this means that 59.5 percent of the 
acquired land was held by those classes of people within and outside of 
the village, who took practically very little or no interest in the direct 
or personal cultivation of lands, such as, ZaminJars, Traders, Money 
Lenders, Office Employees, Priests, etc. 

26. [f, again, we examine the nature of land concentration among 
the transferees who were co-villagers, the scene becomes more 
appalling and the picture more gloomy. A reference to Table 16 of 
this chapter, will be convincing in this regard. It is revealed that 
the ‘Cultivator’ transferees of the village fared the worst; that instead 
of acquiring, all of them, as a whole, incurred a net loss of 0.32 acre of 
land. Negatively speaking, they acquired minus-2.1 percent, whereas 
‘Zamindars’ grabbed 43.9 percent. Next came ‘Traders,’ followed 
successively by ‘Jotedars,’ ‘Office Employees,’ ‘Money Lenders’, ‘Priests,’ 
who respectively seized 14.5 percent, 14.4 percent, 11.1 percent, 10.8 
percent and 7.4 percent of 14.79 acres. 

27. The magnitude of the evil of such a manner of land transference 
is to be judged from two points of view • In the first place, such 
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transferees as are mentioned to be non-cultivators in the preceding 
paragraph, inevitably constituted the richer section of the local popula¬ 
tion and, therefore, it may be said that when land from the poor culti¬ 
vators passed on to them, it rendered the rich richer, the poor poorer. 
Secondly, these rich transferees, even though they commanded the 
means to afford, did very little to improve :hc quality and the capital 
value of land, for instance, through adopting soil conservation methods 
and applying manure, irrigation, etc. Still, liowevcr, they exhibited 
considerable eagerness to own lands and win fresh lands. Their land- 
hunger and their callous indifference to improving the land seems to be 
incongruous. But, such incongruity is not difficult to cxplan : 
On the one hand, the land-hunger was there becaii.'e land gave them 
prestige, influence and wealth ; specially so, in a period of rising prices 
and of food-famine ; also, the decline of cottage industries and the 
paucity of alternative sources of investment in the area (save and 
except in the war period) Tendered the importance of land so supreme. 
On the other hand, their failure to improve the quality of the soil is to 
he explained hy their aloofness from actual agricultural operations. 
Their association with land, apart from its ownership, was mostly 
round-about and far-fctched, that is, sometimes tlirough hired 
labourers but mainly through tenants and tillers who paid them cash- 
rent or produce-rent. In the case of khas lands belonging to the 
families in question, that is, lands in their direct possession, they 
mostly, that is, most of them, let it out on ‘barga’ or ‘bhag’ or ‘adhi’ 
( i. e., on the basis of half of the total gross yield ) arrangement 
and lived on produce-rent tendered by share-croppers who, again, 
overcrowded the village like too many fishes in a congested, stagnant 
pool. Not capital-investment, hut feudalistic exploitation ; not 
improvement of the soil, but impoverishment of its tillers,—^that was 
the dominant feature of the agricultural economy of the village 
surveyed. 

§7. The rich become riciier : The poor poorer : 

28. It has been remarked above that the Famine caused land 
transference in the village in such a manner as to render the rich 
richer, the poor poorer. As land in the rural area is, in a special sense, 
a measure of wealth, if, therefore, other things being equal, there be a 
net addition to one’s landed properties, one becomes comparatively 
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rich thereby. Table 17 of this chapter shows that 4 out 23 transferee- 
families who owned no land iu 1943 became owners thcrc'T in 1.911. 
They came from trading and moneylcndine classes who were distinctly 
better off tha?i ordinary “Small ’ and “Middle” peasants. A?^ain, in 
1913, none held precisely 10.01 to 11.00 acres but in IVHl a family was 
promoted to tliis range from that of 9.01-1O.00 acres ; another took a 
leap from the range of 27.01-28.00 acres to 28.01-29.00 acres. In the 
highest range.s of land ownership, a significant shifting of position Ujok 
place. Thus, it appeal's that in 1913, 3 families owned 49.01'50.00 
acres each ; this range (^f holding was broken through in 1941, and each 
rc^sc to the higher and still higher range. All these last-named five 
families came from Motedar’—‘Talu^alar* and ‘Zamindar’ classes, the 
latter three families coming solely frc»m the ‘Zamindar’ class. 

29. To many, it may appear natural, even inevitable, that !:ind 
would pass from the poorer to the richer 'persons. The poor, it is said, 
are always in need of money ; the rich have money ; and, in the case of 
land transfer, wliat seems to happen is that land passes on to the rich 
for a money-value that serves to stabilise the former’s farm or family 
budget. 

30. This, however, is not always tlie ease : in other years ( preceding 
1943 ), land did somctimc.s pass on from the well-to-do cultivators to 
their compeers or even to their less fortunate brethren. An analysis of 
the causes of land-transfer, as already made, reveals that transference 
is often caused by motives other than the need for ready cash : land is 
substituted by better or more convenient plots of land. Even where 
ready cash is needed, it may be utilised for various purposes. For 
instance, it may be made to form the nucleus of business-capital. But, 
the Famine year of 1943 opened up, for most of the poor cultivators, 
newer paths of misery rather than of success. In this fateful year, 
hunger and scarcity reigned supreme ; food, and, cash for food, at any 
cost, was the cry. In such an abnormal situation, poverty and food 
shortage were the dominant forces behind land transfer. The hungry 
needed food, and, therefore, money ; the rich hungered for land and 
they had money. The holding of the poor might be tiny, they had to 
sell it out, and too many of them competed to sell. The rich knew 
their game ; they displayed deep sympathy in course of talks, but 
showed reluctance to purchase ; then they bargained, and, again, hung 
back, but uUiiratcly bci pl:t—at a rcminal price. Even that price was 
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mostly not fully paid. Thus, fraud was added to black-mailing. In 
many a sense, the situation in the village in question, in the Famine 
year of 1943, was quite grim, desperate and disgusting. 


Table-15 


Cimeentration of Transferred Lands afiionii Transferees {Co-villuf’eis 
and Outsiders ) on Occupationl Basis. 


Occupation 

Net land 

1 Co-villa ^iers 

1 Outsiders 

Propor¬ 

1 

acquired 


Acres 


Acres 

tion of 


(in acres.) 

No. 

acqui¬ 

No. 

acqui¬ 

land in 



1 

red 

1 

red 

Col. (2) 
to total 





j 


land 





1 


acquired 

(1) ’ 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Priest & Petty 







Employee 

1.50 

2 

1.10 

1 

0.40 

4.1% 

Money Lender 

1.95 

1 

1.60 

1 

0.35 

5.4% 

jotedar 

2.53 

3 

2.13 

1 

0.40 

7.0% 

Petty Trader 

3.65 

4 

2.15 

4 

1.50 

10.3% 

OiBce Employee 

5.44 

1 

1.64 

3 

3.80 

15.C% 

Zamindar 

6.49 

3 

6.49 

0 

0.00 

17.9% 

Cultivator 

14.69 

9 

-0.32 

20 

15.01 

40.5% 



(minus) 




Total 

36.25 

23 

14.79 

30 

21.46 

100.0% 


N, IS, 2.90 acies ual of £C.2fi actee were acquired from onttidu of Ifie movna, 
0 
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Table-16 


Concentration of Transferred Lamb amonjl Co-villaf^ers 


Occupation 

Net land aeguir^ 

No. of Co-viI!a- 

Proportion of 


cd by Co- villa- 

gers whoacqui- 

land in Col. (2) 


gers (in acres) 

red land 

to total land 




acquired 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Priest & Pctt 3 ^ 




Employee 

1.10 

0 

7.4% 

Money Lender 

l.(S0 

1 

10.8% 

jotedar 

2.13 

3 

14.4% 

Petty Trader 

2.15 

4 

14.5% 

Office Employee 

1.64 

1 

11.1% 

Zamindar 

6.40 

3 

43.9% 

Cultivator 

-0.32 

9 

-2.1% 


(minus) 


(minus) 

Total ... 

14.79 

23 

K'0.0% 


Table—17 



Rande of Holdings of Transferees {Co-rillagers 
alone) before and after 1943 : 


Range of holdings in 

No. of families 

No. of families 

acres 

(before 1943) 

(after 1943) 

0.0 to 0.0 

4 

0 

0.1 to 2.0 

3 

8 

2.1 to 4.0 

5 

2 

4.1 to 10.0 

7 

8 

10.1 to 11.0 

0 

1 

27.1 to 28.0 

1 

0 

28.1 to 29.0 

0 

1 

49.1 to 50.0 

3 

0 

50.1 to above 

0 

3 

Total... 

23 

23 








CHAPTER FIVE 


THE CAUSES OF LAND TRANSFER 

§ 1. Conclusions kkom prkvious chapters : 

1. It miy be noted that ever since the Rent Act of 1859, th«at is, 
roughly during the last one century, a ceaseless campaif^n has throut’h- 
out been watted on behalf of the peasants of this sub-continent for 
sccurin.i^ in their behalf larger and ever-widening rights in the lands 
tlicy hold or cultivate (§ 1, Chapter One, above ). 

2. In Bengal the land that an Occu xincy Raiyat holds is, today, 
largely his property and a measure of his property right is the right 
of ahenation statutorily granted to him. (Ibid) 

3. A bewildering variety of documents arc executed to register the 
tranfcrence of agricultural lands. ( § 2, Ibid ) 

4. Tenancy law-; and law^ relating to rural credit have materially 
influenced the nature and forms of land transfer in Bengal ( Chap. 
Four, generally ). 

§ 2. Causes of land tPvAXSfer : 

From our study of transfer problems in the Sample Village, Ishan- 
Gopalpur, as in the previous chapter, the following appear to be 
the principal causes of land alienation : fl) Rent arrears, (2) Old 
debts, (3) Food purchase, (4) Land purchase, and (5) Procurement 
of businc^s-cipitil ( Paras 17, 29 and 30, Chap. Four above. ) 

The above list, however, is by no means exhaustive. Keeping the 
Bengal tenants, in general, in our view and remembering that the 
greatest majority of them are small holders and are more or less 
poverty-stricken, we may conveniently classify the causes of land 
transfer in Bengal under two categories : (1) Major and (2) Minor.* 

There are four Minor Causes, the first three of which affect, in 
general, the richer sccion of the peasantry more than the poorer 
section, and they may be mentioned as follows : (1) The need of 
purchasing new lands, (2) the exchange of existing plots for better 
plots, (3) the need of starting a business, and (4) litigation, improvi¬ 
dence and social ceremonies, etc 

There are ten Major Causes which may be subdivided into two 


* Sic Maloolm Darling in hii “Tho Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt’* his 
similarly classified tho causes of agricultural indebtedness. 
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groups: (A) Seven major causes explaining why the peasant must 
alienate his land, and (B) Three major reasons why the peasant can 
so alienate his holding. Under class (A), the following are to be 
included—(1) The overall poverty of the cultivator, (2) Small and 
fragmented holdings, (3) Repayment of old debts, (4) Rent arrears, 
(5) Crop failure and cattle mortality, (6) Malaria, disease and ill-health 
of the cultivator, and (7) Food scarcity, inflation and high cost of 
living.* Under class (B) are to be included (1) Tenancy Legislation, 
(2) the Money lender and his rapacity, and (3) the Expansion of 
Credit of the cultivator. 

All the causes mentioned above, taken as a whole, explain the 
existence or the fact of land transfer, the form of transfer and 
its volume, 

§ 2A. Minor causes of land transfer : 

(1) The necessity to purchase new lands sometimes leads to the 
sale of a part or the v^hole of a cultivator’s present holding. This 
happens when he, having somehow succeeded in collecting an amount 
of money, wants to acquire fresh or new lands but the cash at hgnd 
just falls short of their supply price ; the balance is met either by 
alienating a part of his existing holding or the whole of it, if, of course, 
the new plots ( to be freshly acquired ) arc comparatively dear but 
sufficiently productive and, therefore, attractive. (2) Sometimes a 
cultivator transfers his existing plots, such as those in distant fields, 
in favour of another cultivator, so as to be able to acquire the latter’s 
plots which are nearer to the transferor’s home or village. In such 
a case the form of transfer is Exchange, If, however, the plots inter¬ 
changed arc not of equal value, their monetary evaluation is made 
at the market rate and the balance is paid in cash down over the 
counter of the Registration office. If this process of transfer is meant 
to consolidate one’s existing holdings, it is welcome. But the cultiva¬ 
tors who undertake it, have rarely this welcome aim in view. It is 
“just convenient” or “just paying” to have the plots exchanged— this, 
and not consolidation, may be the material consideration or the 
objective. (3) The need of ready cash as the nucleus of capital for 


• Thii 7th group of onu^o'? wig prjm-nsnt in th-3 O'nitoiJ; of thi Sioini Worl I War 
tho Famino of Dtl. 
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a business to be started by the cultivator or by a member of his family, 
may be the cause for the alienation of his lands. But, this is rare, 
because, the general run of the cultivators would hardly ever in 
normal times substitute agriculture as their vocation by a new occupa¬ 
tion, such as, business. 

(4) Litigation, Immovidmce and Social Ceremonies : The Bengal 
Banking Enquiry Committee observed long ago that it was “dilficult 
to substantiate the charge that the Bengal agriculturist is really 
litigious."* Speaking of the Punjab, Sir Malcolm Darling said that 
taking tlie province as a whole, litigation was ‘only a secondary 
factor”** as a cause of debts, that is, presumably, both secured debts 
and unsecured debts. Then, a fortiori, other things remaining the 
same, litigation must be a fi\r more “secondary factor” as a cause of 
farm mortgage debts ( which are, obviously, a part of the total debts 
that a cultivator may incur and which ultimately lead to the transfer 
of mortgaged lands from mortgagors to mortgagees). Tiic present 
author in course of his field inquiries in 7 districts of West Bengal anJ 
7 others in East Bengal during 1913-47—and particularly in Faridpur 
district, during 1941-45—came across no conclusive evidence showing 
that during that period and in the areas visited by him, the cultivators 
litigious habits were responsible for considerable debts against land 
mortgage and subsequent land alienation. And the same conclusion 
apvViics to his inquiries regarding improvidence as being a cause of land 
transfer. Regarding spending on social ceremonies, the cultivators 
were found to have grown cautious : economic hardship had inculcated 
in them the habit of co.mparative thrift and foresight. 

§ 2B. Major Causes of Land Transfer : 

There are, however, instances where the peasant must transfer his 
holding. Why must the cultivator transfer his land ? The answer 
is that one or more of the following causes may compel him to do so. 


• Roporb, p. 71. 

•• *‘The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt**, 2nd Kd., p. Td, 
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^ 2B(i) Why Peasants MUST Transfer Lands : 

(1) Poverty: It denotes, positively, alow living standard and, 
negatively, the lack of income-surplus o- grain-surplus, as happens to 
he the case with majority of cultivators of our country. Their poverty 
is, of course, caused by an insudicicncy of resources and lack ol 
supplementary incomes coupled with the social handicaps and economic 
exploitation and uncertainties to wliich they are continuously subjected 
or exposed. Hut, whatever the ciusc of their poverty, it doubtless 
accentuates the need of borrowing in two senses : 

(a) Productive Borrowhy^l : c. g., as cover for (i) the current 
expenses of cultivation and (ii) the purchase of cattle, etc. In such 
cases of borrowing, the usual form of transfer should be MORi'r.At; e. 
This is when personal security or security of crops is deemed 
insufficient. If and when, however, credit is shy, as when moneylenders 
arc reluctant to lend C ns, during the author’s survey, in Bengal due to 
the operation of Debt Settlement Boards and Moneylenders Act ), 
mortgage is substituted by Lease or S Ar,E or by both. 

(b) Non-productive or Unproductive Borrowiml, e. g., to meet 
current household expenses until the next harvest, or, special expenses 
on festive occasions, etc. The sequence and the transfer-form^ arc as 
mentioned in the preceding sub-paragraph. 

(2) Small and Fragmented Holdings : Poverty which is an overall 
general problem, is reflected in, as well as arises partly from, the fact 
of uneconomic holdings, i. e., Iioldings too small to support the family 
the year round. A nnjority of Bengali cultivators ( and a majority, 
too, of cultivators in this suheontinent as a whole ) arc small holders* 
who have, as said above, neither cash balances nor grain reserves nor 
substantial salal^Ie surplus from the year s produce. This feature 
distinguishes them from their more fortunate brethren, that is, self- 
sufficient or rich cultivators ( the proportion of cultivators within o-lO 


• In undivided Tiengil, the percentigo of hold!n;?9 within O-to-5 aero3 rin'^o was 74.0 
( Ploud Oommis'.ion ). The peroentago of holdings within the Hirai nnge ia 51.*5 in 
Madhya Pradosh, 52.^ in Bombay, GO.l in Assam, GO."! in Myanro, 74.2 in Orissa, 70.0 in 
Ooorg, 81.2 in Uttar Pradpsh, 82.2 in Madras ( holdings assossed on Rs. 10 and leas ), 83.2 
in Bihar, 91.1 in Travanc'jro-Ojo.hin and 95.0 in Himiohal Pradesh. R^f. The First Five 
Year Plan, pp. 199-20i. 
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acres and abovc-10 acres ranges was 17% and 8.4% respectively in pre¬ 
partition Bengal*) in this that while the latter may not have to borrow 
unproductive or non-proJuctivc loans as frequently as the former, they 
can, at the same time, generally repay their loans by the annual 
disposal of the family-grown crops instead of by the sale of lands. 

(3) Prepayment of Old Debts : When there is no other means of 
repaying past loans, what can the indebted peasant do to redeem 
his debts ? Either the land held in MORTGAGE, if any, is sold 
whether voluntarily or in pursuance of a decree for foreclosure and 
SALE ; or, where the loan is unsecured by mortgage, an outright 
SALE of a i')art or the whole of the debtor-cultivator's holding is 
effected. In this connection it may be pointed out that an aspect of 
the crushing burden of old debts is Hig/i Interest Charf^es. This factor, 
as is w’ell-known, is a peculiar feature of the luickward economy and 
inadequate development of credit institutions in this sub-continent. 
High interest charges rapidly increase the volume of debts and acce¬ 
lerate the process of land transfer as explained in this paragraph. 

(4) Rent Arrears : Small holders’ rent liabilities are, of course, 
small; but their comparative economic insecurity is, among other 
causes, responsible for the accumulation of arrear rents. In 12 villages 
of Faridpur district surveyed by the author, wdule the volume of debt 
incurred in 1942 was Rs. 98 and annas 2 per family on the average, 
the average money burden of rent arrears per family was Rs. 12 and 
annas 8 only. A far worse state of things was revealed by the author’s 
survey of 5 Sample Villages in the Kotwali Thana ( Police Station ) 
in the same district : among 592 families surveyed, while the average 
volume of debt per family was Rs. 100 and 6as., that of rent arrears was 
Rs. 45 and 5as. per family. Wc may conclude that accumulated old 
rents, as in the study of our samples, are a cause of land transfer almost 
in the same sense as old debts are. 

(5) Crop Failure and Cattle Mortality : We are aw^arc that 
borrowing in itself may not lead to indebtedness but the failure to 
repay most certainly docs. Similarly, the mortgage of land does not 
ipso facto lead to its foreclosure sale ; his failure to redeem tlie mort¬ 
gage within the timc-Iimit, docs. Again, productive loans, i. e., loans 
incurred for cattle-purchase or for meeting current expenses of culti¬ 
vation, etc., may not necessarily be a cause of land alienation. When, 

• Vide BcDgal L»nd JSeveniio CommiB.sion Report, vol II, pp. 114-116. 
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however, crops fail, the cultivator, too, fails to repay his loans or to 
get his mortgaged land released. In this way, crop failures and loss 
of cattle serve to be the channel along which lands may pass out of 
the cultivator’s possession to that of the money-lender. According 

to one view, in an agricultural cycle of five years in Bengal there are 

one good, one had and three indifferent harvests.* 

Cattle mortality (also, cattle depreciation) which is due to draught, 
disease and lack of feed, not only reduces the cultivator’s earning 
capacity ; it also decreases his ability to redeem his mortgage or 
debt. It may also compel him to have recourse either to fresh 
borrowing or to an outright sale of land. That the cattle mortality 
in Bengal is high is seen from the following figures : In pre-partition 
Bengal, the total number of cattle and buffaloes was 254.94 lakhs 
( a lakh *100,000 ) in 1925 : it came down to 252.87 lakhs in 1930 and 


to 236.99 lakhs in 19-10.1 In 1943 alone, tiic net loss of plough-cattle 
was about 10 or 11 lakhs.** In the author’s special field of investiga¬ 
tion ( Faridpur district ), the loss of bulls and buffaloes ( male ) was 
of the order of 3823 between 1908 and 1930 and 12,631 during 1930''40. 
And the number of bulls fell from 19,032 in 1908 to 4,606 in 1942.*** 
(6) Malaria, Disease and Ill-health ; Most of the cultivators are 
too poor to call in doctors or to buy medicine in the event of the 
attack of commonplace diseases. Serious illness, how^cver, may compel 
medical treatment. And this leads to borrowing to foot the doctor’s 
bills, and borrowing leads to the land being mortgaged, specially 
w'hen other assets or personal credit is lacking ; or, in the absence of 
the facility to borrow, patches of family holding must be sold out. 
We have no figures to show the frequency of land transfer caused by 
the need to pay the doctor’s bill; nor have we any record of medical 
expenses incurred by the ordinary cultivators. The author has, how¬ 


ever, collected some statistics which show the increasing incidence 
of deaths due to certain diseases for a number of years in Faridpur 


• “The Man Behind the Plough” by Sir A?.i?ul Hnque. p. 166. We hope we may be 
outliving in the near futaro Buch precarious crop prospects in West Bengal due to an 
rxiension of irrigation and flood and-pe^t control. 

t Famine Com. Final Uoport, p. l76. ( Woodhead CommiBsion ). 

** “A Eamplo Sumy of After-Effects of the Bengal Famine of 1948,” P. 8. pub. 
Indian Statistical Institute. 

*** Collected from Faridpur Badar Oollcotorate* 
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District. The following tabic reveals the recorded frequency of 
deaths resulting from serious attacks of Cholera, Small Pox, Malaria, 
etc. From these figures we can infer that ( unrecorded ) attacks of 
serious diseases calling for medical attention must have been very large 
in the district i i the corresponding years : 

Table—I 


Vital Statistics of the District of Faridpw 
Source : Faridpur District Board Central Office 


Year 

Total 

birth 

Total 

death 

Malaria 

13c:itlis due to — 
Cholera j Small Pox 

Other 

Causes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1939 

80214 

48311 

13763 

1984 

244 

20848 

1940 

87514 

59t)80 

20965 

1622 

83 

20907 

1941 

80175 

70374 

29443 

5483 

370 

20536 

1942 

64107 

80174 

36674 

8322 

97 

23044 

1943 

53786 

100117 


7778 

586 

31409 


(7) Food Scarcity, Inflation and fii^h Cost of hiving : In recent 
years, small holders as a class have not benefited materially from 
inflation and price increases, because their annual disposal of home¬ 
grown crops to meet rent, cess and old debts, is relatively small. At 
the same time, however, the rise in prices of consumer goods like 
cloth, salt, kerosene, medicine, etc., has raised the cost of living index 
quite high.* Borrowing facilities being limited, the small peasants, 
when hard pressed by wants, sell out their lands. Regarding food 
scarcity in Bengal, it may be observed that small holders arc themselves 
buyers of foodgrains over a major part of the year. And despite 
the control of foodgrains prices, an era, as it were, of food racket 
and black-market and super-high supply prices, seemed to have 
scmi-permanently set in.** We may say in retrospect that beginning 


* For graphs representing high prices of some consumer goods in Faridpur District, vide 
the combined graphs facing page 46 above. 

•• At least, till the crop year, 1968«64. 

10 
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with the famine year, 1943, the task of procuring at sky-high prices 
enough food for purposes of family consumption,— not to speak of 
any other article of home consumntion,— had developed into a major 
problem for these petty cultivators, as, indeed, for countless other 
common men and women in this province. When other means are 
lacking, how can they buy food ? When income is small, family 
assets are fewer, paddy loans are not available and cash loans arc 
difficult to obtain, in land-sale alone lies the ultimate “solution” ! The 
woeful memory of 1943 Famine still liaunts us, — the spectre of 
death and the miasma of abject destitution !* Wc may recall that, 
in speaking of the food problem as being the cauH^ of unprecedented 
land-transfer in the famine year of 1943, we have r)bscrved elsewhere : 
“In this fateful year, liunger and scarcity reigned supreme ; food, 
and cash for food at any cost, was the cry. In such an abnormal 
situation, poverty and food shortage were, the dominant forces behind 
land transfer.”! 

So far wc have dealt with only those Major Causes which explain 
why peasants MUST transfer lands Let us now discuss those other 
Major Causes which explain why peasants CAN transfer lands. 

^ 2R (ii). Peasants ''Gan' Transfer Lands: Three causes 

have been mentioned in ^ 2 of this chapter. They are (1) Tenancy 
Legislation, (2) the Moneylender and his rapacity, and (3) the 
Expansion of Credit of the cultivator. 

(1) Influence of Tenancy legislation on Land Transfer ; We have 
already** noted that Tenancy laws in Bengal have influenced land 
transfer in two ways : (a) they have affected the volume of transfer 
and (b) they have shaped the form of transfer. For instance, the 
Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, made Occupancy rights 
fully transferable, hut subject to a landlord’s fee and pre-emption in 
favour of landlords. The last two conditions, among other causes, 
decreased the volume of the transfer of Occupancy holdings for the 
time being. The total number of transfers of such holdings was 


* The reader is referri d to this author's hook entitled : Socio-Economic Survey of 49 
Villages^ which is a record ol his lirst-hand survey of the results of the Famiue oi 1948 in 
49 Tillages of six districts of pre-partition Bengal, 
t Vide para 80, § 7, preceding chapter. 

Mainly in Chap. Three of this yolume. 
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25.448 in 1881-82 ; it was 2.50,000 in 1913 and 3,14,000 in 1922t but it 
fell to 79,929 in 1929, rose to 1,29,181 in 1930, again fell to 1,05,701 in 
193L and so on. Rut, among other causes, the amendment of Section 
26C and repeal of Sec. 26D ( provision for landlord’s Transfer Fee ) by 
Sec. 5 of the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1933, at once 
increased the volume of Occupancy transfer, e. g., from 2.42 lakhs in 
1938, it rose to 5.00 lakhs in 1939, to :5.02 lakhs in 1940, to 6.34 lakhs in 
1941, to 7.49 lakhs in 1942, and so on.i 

In what way, however, have the Tenancy laws shaped the form of the 
transfer of holdings ? We may repeat here that Section 26G of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act placed a limitation on the Occupancy raiyat’s 
right to cft'ect a non-complcte Usufructuary mortgage and this provi¬ 
sion tended to suppress in certain areas in Bengal the form of transfer 
called Suet Khdldsi mortgage. The amendment of ?^'ah-section (T,\9 
of section 26G by section 7(2) of the Bengal Act VI of 1938 and its 
substitution by Sec. 3 of Bengal Act XVIII of 1940, served to eliminate 
all the forms of Possessory Mortgages*-^ other than complete Usufruc¬ 
tuary Mortgages. 

(2) Moneylender and his rapacity: The moneylender’s vicious 
system of business is in no small measure responsible for the rapid sale 
or mortgage of lands. How vicious the moneylender’s business can be 
has been pointed out by diflferent writers on the subject in the past 
quarter of a century,* Among the corrupt practices resorted to by 
moneylenders in the p.ast, we may mention the following : (a) demand 
for advance interest, (b) demand for a present for doing business, 
kncmnns girah hholai (purse opening), (c) taking ihumb impression 
on a blank paper with a view to inserting any arbitrary am aunt at a 
later date if the debtor becomes irregular in payment of in'crest, 
(d) general manipulation of the account to the disadvantage of the 
debtor, (e) ( taking advantage of the common illiteracy of the 
borrower ) insertion in written docu iicnts oF sums considerably in 
excess of the actual money lent, and (f) taking of conditional sale 


t Upfco this year, the figures are quoted from Sir Azizul Hague’s "The Man Behind the 
Plough ’’ 

1. Vido Statement II, Appendix 2. of this Tolume. It must bo said, however, that other 
foroes, such as, rise in the general and agricultural price indices, had also been vitally 
associated with the increase in the volnme of Occupancy transfer. 

2. Vide footnote 2 on p. 26 above. 

• For instances of usury practised by moneylenders, vide Appendix 8 of this Tolumo. 
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deeds in order to provide against possible evasion of pay nent by tli. 

debtor. And so on and so forth.* 

Now, the charging of unconscionable rates of interest from borrowers 
and the adopting of unfair means designed to cheat the customers (L e., 
borrowers) are as common among moneylenders in Bengal today as 
they were in the past. Indirect methods are now adopted so as to 
exact as high a rate of interest as possible. As regards the question¬ 
able methods, such as, fraud and blackmail and deliberate cheating, 
they are as rampant as ever,—the only difference, however, being that 
at present the field of operation has narrowed down in the sense that 
the moneylender’s ring of customers has severely contracted and his 
choice is confined to the few most docile and “dependable’’ borrowers 
around him. When we say rural credit is “shy”, we use the expres¬ 
sion to mean exactly this state of things. This is, of course, due to 
anti-usury and debt conciliation laws having been enacted and operated 
during the last two decades or more. We may observe, however, that 
although the range of exploitation by moneylenders has decreased, its 
intensity remains perhaps as serious as ever.** 

Now, what have the moneylenders or the questionable practices of 
the moneylenders got to do with the volume or the form of land 
transfer ? 

In the first place, the poor mortgagor, involved as he is in many 
other ways, may fail to repay the sura borrowed at such exhorbitant 
rates of interest. And, therefore, wnlly-iiilly he has to transfer his 
mortgaged land in favour of the moneylender as the time-limit set by 
the mortgage instrument is reached. Secondly, the greed of the 
moneylender and his land-grabbing habit are responsible for the 
inexhorable pressure he exerts on the borrower even before the 
mortgage gets time-barred, with the result that the latter is compelled 
to transfer his holding to his creditor. Thirdly, the dishonesty and 
fraud perpetrated by the mahajan (moneylender) invariably produces 
the result that the borrower, in many cases, can never repay the loan. 


' Vide Report of the Indiun Central Banking Enquiry Committee, p. 77. 

** The present moneylending metheds are not described here for fear of digression. The 
author's observations are, however, based on his personal enquiries in the 14 districts of 
pre-partition Bengal that he happened to visit during 1948*47. These observations are 
supported by the resulis of investigations carried on by village Hesoarch Investigators of 
the Agro-Economio Section of Yisva-Bharati University during 1964-66. 
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This seems to be the sense in which the following statement* was 
made by the then Revenue Minister of Bengal while explaining the 
purpose of the amending Tenancy Act of 1938 : “The mortgagee has 
been enjoying the usufruct of the land for several years and still the 
debt is unliquidated. What is proposed by the Bill is that after 15 years 
the DOor agriculturists will get back their land...”. Ot course, the 
object remained unfulfilled for the time being, because the crafty 
moneylenders knew how to evade the lawf 

We may add that moneylcnding business in recent years is hardly 
run on the basis of the security of land, except in the case of licensed 
moneylenders. In the case of unlicensed moneylenders, a manner of 
clandestine business, against the security ( physical possession ) of 
movable assets including the plough-cattle of the borrower, is transact¬ 
ed.** The range of farm mortgage credit having thus contracted, 
there has been a sharp decline in the mortgage form of transfer and a 
shift to Leases and Sales, (vide para 19, chap 3 above) 

(3) Expansion of Credit of Cultivators: Credit may expan .1 due to 
one or more of the following causes : (a) Statutory permanent tenancy 
rights coupled with transfer rights given to cultivators enhance their 
credit; [ this has happened in the case of Occupancy raiyats u/s 26/C of 
the B. T. (Amendment) Act, 1928] and, later, in the case of Occupancy 
undcr-raiyats ( who, like Occupancy raiyats, have been given equal 
alienation rights since 1938 as under the amended Section 48 G of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act.) 

(b) An increase in population increases the demand for land and 
therewith its value, and augments its utility to serve as the basis of 
mortgage credit. The population increase in India in the successive 
decades, and between 1921 and 1951, at the rate of a little over 1% per 
annum,—coupled with the halting progress of industries and other 
causes,—has sharpened the over-conjestion in land and has raised its 
market price. This price-increase linked with the statutory conferment 
of transfer rights has rendered the land of Occupancy raiyats and 
Occupancy under-raiyats more and more a good salable security. 


* Already quoted on p. 19 of this volume, 
t Vide parae 10-11, Chap. Three above. 

•• The borrower commits in writing or puts his thumb impression below a wriltsn 
statement that be has sold the said movable sssete or plough>cattle to the lender concerned. 
He gets the verbal assuranoo that be would receive them back on the repayment of the 
loan and the interest thereon. 
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(c) An increase in the general level of prices anJ that in tlu' 
sectional prices of agricultural commodities increase the credit- 
worthiness of cultivators in two ways: First, the incre isei value of 
farm produce increases the chances of borrowing against the security 
of future or standing crops. Secondly, the increased price of th-a vielJ 
from the land increases the income from and the capital value of the 
land itself and this provides a more secure basis of farm mortgage loans 
iWtv when prices arc low. 

Quoting the views of the Punjab Banking Enc]uiry Committee, the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee observed as follows : 

‘The great expansion of credit that has taken place due to high prices 
and the inflated value of land account for the volume of indebted¬ 
ness.”* The Bombay Banking Enquiry Committee pointed out** that 
* the temporary inflation of credit with the corresponding rise in prices 
during and after the First World War led to speculative purchase of 
land at heavy prices and taking up of leases of land at high rentals.” 

Explaining the cause of Indian cultivators’ enhanced credit it has 
been stated that “with the establishment of the Pax Britannica and the 
development of a strong and stable rule added to a definite assessment 
of land, better communications, growth of towns and liigh prices the 
value of land increased and the capacity to borrow on the strength of 
it.” While this served to a ceriain extent and in some places to 
mitigate distress, it led to a rapid increase of mortgage debt. 

That expansion of credit leads to an increased borrowing is seen also 
from experiences in other countries. For instance, the great increase 
in peasant indebtedness which took place in Europe in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century was due, among other causes, to a rise in the 
value of land. In the U. S. A., there was very little mortgage debt on 
farms cultivated by their owners before 1875 ; it then increased to 
such effect that in twenty years, 1890 to 1910, it more than doubled 
itself. In the same period, the value of land also doubled, and it 
seems that the one led to the other.f Then in the next thirty years, 
as the value of land further increased, the volume of farm-mortgage 


• Report, p. 68. 

•• Report, para 69. 

t Darling : “The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt,’* p. 248., 1928 Edition. 
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indebtedness increased also ( save and except in the period of 
Depression ). The position up to 1939 was follows * 


Year 


Loans 


1910 

1920 

1930 

3935 

1939 


3,208 million dollars. 
8,449 „ 

9,631 

7,786 „ 

7,071 „ 


Comin^j nearer home, we notice that Sir Malcolm Darling has shown 
how the expansion of credit due to hi^h prices and the inflated value 
of land led to an increased volume of debts of the Puiijah peasants. 
As he says, “The ordinary peasv\nt proprietor borrows not as he needs 
but as he can,“ and, therefore, the ^^reater his credit the lari^cr his 
debt.** It is not only in the Punjab that an expansion of credit led to 
an inflation ot debt. In Nagpur and Jubblepore, two districts of the 
Central Provinces ( Madhya, Pradesh ), the rise in the value of land 
which followed the opening up of the country by rail to the trade of 
the world, produced an “outburst of extravagance.” In the Deccan, 
in the sixties of the I9th century, similar expansion of credit due to a 
sudden rise in the value of cotton (the result of American War.) led to 
much improvident borrowing. More recently, in the erstwhile Native 
State of Baroda, debt increased with the rise in the value of land.*** 
Taking India as a whole, during the first three decades of the present 
century which have witnessed a steady rise in commodity prices and 
land values, indebtedness has been also steadily on the increase. Wc 
have no accurate statistics, but enough can be inferred from a com¬ 
parison of land values and commodity prices in any State in India with 
the average mortgage loan per acre and the total mortgage debt there. 
“In the Punjab, the mortgage rate was only Rs. 19 in the quinquennium 


Vido '*Rconoraicfl with Applications to Agriculture” by Dummoior and Hoflobowor, 
1940 edn., p. 67L It may be notod here for rolorence that the mor.t abundant iuformation 
on farm-mortgago debt in the United States is furniehfd by the publinations of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. Department of Agriculture which now 
incliidoB the Farm Credit Administration and Farm Security Administration. Vide, 
also, “Agricultural Credit in Other Oountrie ” published by the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India, 1950. 

•* Darling, op. cit., p. 100. 

Ibid. p. 242. 
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1900-05, but it rose to Rs. 85 by 1924. Thus, while the general price 
level of exported articles rose by about 165 percent between 1900 and 
1924, the mortgage rate rose by 347 per cent. The annual mortgage 
debt also increased more than the price-level during the same period. 
In the Madras Presidency the total annual value of mortgages which 
was only Rs. 6.67 crorcs (lcrore-10 million) in J891-)2, rose to Rs. 7. 
75 crores by 1900 and to Rs. 14.78 crores in 1914, and between 1919 and 
1928 the average had been as high as Rs. 20 crores.’’* 

In Bengal, the foctor responsible for the enhanced credit of the 
cultivators in the twenties of this century was the inflated price-level 
and, according to the Bengal Banking Enquiry Committee, “the rising 
standard of living.” The total amount of mortgage credit increased 
from 14,9 crore rupees in 1926 to 16.4 crore rupees in 1928. In 1929 it 
fell a little due to a fall in the total number of mortgage documents 
executed. In later years, however, particularly since 1933, a sharp fall 
in the volume of mortgage loan was caused, among other factors, by a 
variety of legislative enactments, such as, the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act, 1935, the provisions relating to the restrictions put upon 
private money-lending which culminated in the Bengal Moneylenders 
Act, 1940, and the amendments of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1938 
and 1940.** 


* An article on Rural Indebtedness by Dr. P. J. Thomas in ‘'Economic Problems of 
Modern India,*' P. 175, published by Macmillan & Co., 1989. 

** Vide paras 17-19, Chap. 8 above and Statements I & II, Appendix S below. 
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THE CORRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PRICES AND 
LAND TRANSFER 

Land alienation as a function ok trices It has been discussed 
in the previous chapter that various factors, such as, rent arrears, old 
debts, food purchase, procurement of business capital, the need of 
purchasing new lands, the exchange of existing plots for better plots, 
the need of starting new business, litigation, the general poverty of the 
cultivator, small and fragmented holdings, money-lenders’ rapacity, 
expansion of the credit of the cultivators, and high prices, etc., have 
led to or have been associated with the transfer of Occupancy hold¬ 
ings in Bengal. Each factor has its own contribution to make to the 
process of land transfer, no doubt, but it is very diflacult to assess the 
exact share of each in the land transfer process without some mathe¬ 
matical analysis. Here we shall try to show only the approximate 
share of the price factor in the sum total of the causes and conditions 
of land transfer, having recourse to the Statistical Theory of Correla¬ 
tion.* If we can find out the correlation-coefficient between the 
Index numbers of total sales, mortgages, leases, etc., on the one hand, 
and those of the prices of agricultural, non-agricultural as well 
as agricultural-cum-non-agricultural goods, on the other, and if we 
can get some value of the correlation-coefficient, positive or 
negative, then we can arrive at some conclusions. We know that the 
correlation-coefficient varies from zero to ±I and we can thus say 
that if the value of the correlation-coefficient be zero, then there is 
no correlation and if it is one, then there is perfect correlation between 
the two, but, if the value lies between zero and one, then we can say 
that there is neither perfect nor zero correlation but there is the 
noticeable existence of the relationship between the two Index 
numbers and the degree of the relationship depends upon the value of 
the correlation-coefficient. It is also to be noted that if the value 
of the correlation-coefficient be positive, then, the two Index numbers 
are directly correlated and if negative, they are inversely correlated. 

In Tables 1 to 12 in this Chapter, we have found out the different 
correlation-coefficients of the various above-mentioned Index numbers 
for Bengal, and here we shall only show the values of those correlation- 


*1d applying the Correlation formula, I have taken the help of &rl Brindaban Chandra 
Ghosh, M. A., an ex-pupil of mine. 

11 
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coefficients to interpret the share of the price factor in the sum totjl 
of the causes and conditions of land-transfer. These arc as follows ; 

Bengal"^ 


Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

Table 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

rXiX 

rx^y 

rxiz 

rx^x 

rx^y 

rx^z 

rx^x 

rx^y 

KTfZ 

rX4ll! 

rX4y 

rx^z 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.9 

.9 

~6 

.9 

.9 

.8 

.03 

-.1 

.5~ 


INTERPRETATIONS ;— 

Table 1. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total re^^istrations in Bengal and of Calcutta 
Wholesale prices** of Agricultural goods. Since its value 
is .9, it shows the high degree of correlationship between 
the two, if not perfect. In other words, we can say that 
the land-transfer registration in Bengal during the period 
in view was directly associated with the Calcutta Wholesale 
prices of Agricultural goods. 

Table 2, It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total registrations in Bengal and of Calcutta 
Wholesale prices of Non-agricultural goods. As its value 
is .9, it reveals a high degree of correlationship between the 
two and shows that the Index number of total land-transfer 
registration w^as directly associated with the Index number 
of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non-agricultural goods. 

Tables. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total registrations in Bengal and of Calcutta 
Wholesale prices of Agricultural-cum-Non-agricultural goods. 
Since its value is .8, it indicates a high-dcgrec of correla¬ 
tionship between the two Index numbers and their relation¬ 
ship is direct. 


•For the Tndox numbers of the varicuK types of land transfer in Bengal and of the 
Calcutta Whclt sale prices of dilli rcnt oatf goriep, vide Tables 17-20 below in this Chapter. 

**In the absence o! any ether dependable and representative whokfale or retail all- 
Bengal price index scricp, Calcutta Wholesale price indices of i^gricultnral, Non-agricul- 
tural and Agricultural-cum-non-agricnHurcl goods, are taken as (he only dependable and 
representative figures for our purpose. 
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Table 4. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total land Sale in Bengal and of Calcutta Whole¬ 
sale prices of Agricultural goods. Since its value is .9, it 
shows a high degree of direct corrclationship between the 
two. 

Table 5. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total land Sale in Bengal and of Calcutta Whole¬ 
sale prices of Non-agricultural goods. Its value is .9 and, 
therefore, it indicates a high degree of (direct corrclationship 
between the two Index numbers. 

Table 6, It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total land Sale in Bengal and of Calcutta whole¬ 
sale prices of Agricultural-cum-Non-agricuItural goods. 
Since its value is .6, it shows a more ot less medium type of 
direct corrclationship between the two Index numbers. 

Table 7. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total compulsory Leases in Bengal and of 
Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural goods. Since its 
value is .9, it indicates a high degree of direct corrclationship 
between the two. 

Tables. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total compulsory Leases in Bengal and of 
Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non-agricultural goods. As its 
value is .9, it shows a high degree of direct correlationship 
between the two Index numbers. 

Table 9. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total compulsory Leases in Bengal and of 
Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural-cum-Non-agri- 
cultural goods. As its value is .8, it shows a high degree 
of direct corrclationship between the two Index numbers. 

Table 10. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total land Mortgages in Bengal and of Calcutta 
Wholesale prices of Agricultural goods. As its value is .03, 
it shows a very small degree of direct corrclationship between 
the two Index numbers. 

Table 21, It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total land Mortgages in Bengal and of Calcutta 
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Wholesale prices of Non-agricultura! goods. As its vaf.,o 
is -.1, if indicates a small degree of inverse correlationshii) 
between tbc two Index numbers. 

Table 12. It represents the corrclition cocfBcicnts between the InJox 
numbers of total land Mortgages in Bengal and of Ca!ciit(a 
Wholesale prices of Agriciiitural-cum-Non-agrici/ltural 
goods. As its value is .5, it shows a more or less inaUiim 
type of direct correlationsliip between the two Index 
numbers. 

From the above, we have got different values of r’s ( correlation- 
coefficients ) and these values indicate, mainly, the high degree of 
direct corrclationship. Therefore, we can say that during the period 
selected ( 1926-1943 ) and in relation to Bengal as a whole, the prices 
of goods,—agricultural, non-agricultural and ogricultural-cum-non- 
agricultural— exercised a predominant influence on the process of land 
transfer as a whole. Put we must not assume that the factor 

was the only or the exclusive factor having a bearing on land transfer. 
Had it been the sole factor, then, the different values of corrclation- 
cccfficicnts would have been ONE in each case. The price factor was 
acting, materially a'^^sociated with other factors mentioned above, 
and that is why we have got the values of the correlation-coefficients 
in the above tabic to be in each case less than ONE. If we could get 
the necessary statistical data concerning those different factors, then 
we could have singled out the contribution of each of them to the 
process of land transfer by having recourse to the statistical theory 
of multiple-correlation. Rut we cannot do that because of the dearth 
of the statistical data on those factors. 

Similar conclusions can be had from the Faridpur district Index 
numbers as will be seen from the following table : 

Faridpnr* 


Table 13 

Table 14 

Table 15 

Tabic 16 

r X X, 

r X Xg 

r X xs 

r X X4 

.9 

.9 

.8 

-.6 

• For the Index numbers of the varioUb tvp»'ft of Innd transfer in Faridpur District and 

of the Harvest prices cf 

some Agricultural CO.. Lu ia 

f that place, vide Tables 21-28 

below in this Chapter. 
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Table 13. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total Registrations in Fari Jpur and of the Harvest 
prices of Agricultural goods of that district. As its value is 
.9, it shows a l:ij,h degree of dirCit correlationship between 
the two. 

Table 14. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total Sale in Faridpur and of Harvest prices 
of Agricultural goods of that place. As its value is .9, it 
shows a high degree of direct correIationshi[) between the 
two. 

Table 15. It represents the correlation-coefficient between the Index 
numbers of total compulsory Leases in Faridpur and of 
Harvest prices of Agricultural goods of tb:it place. As its 
value is .8, it shows a high degree of direct correlationship 
between the two. 

Table 16. It represents the correlation-coefficient bet. .veen the Index 
numbers of total Mortgages in Faridpur and of Harvest prices 
of Agricultural goods of that place. As its value is “-.6, 
it shows a more or less medium type of mi correlation- 
ship between the two. 
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Table 1 

To find out the correlation-coefficient between the Index numbers 
of total Registration in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of 
Agricultural goods. 


Year 

Xx 

X 





fi’/i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

117 

102 

0 

-37 

0 

1369 

0 

1927 

120 

104 

3 

-35 

9 

1225 

-105 

1928 

120 

103 

3 

-36 

9 

1296 

-lOB 

1929 

100 

100 

-17 

-39 

289 

1521 

663 

1930 

75 

76 

-42 

-63 

1764 

3969 

2616 

1931 

58 

59 

-59 

-80 

3481 

6400 

4720 

1932 

57 

57 

-60 

-82 

3600 

6724 

4920 

1933 

56 

53 

-61 

-86 

3721 

7396 

5246 

1934 

64 

55 

-53 

-84 

2809 

70-56 

4452 

1935 

69 

60 

-48 

-79 

2304 

6241 

3792 

1936 

72 

60 

-45 

-79 

2025 

6211 

3555 

1937 

71 

66 

-46 

-73 

2116 

.5329 

3358 

1938 

69 

59 

-48 

-80 

2304 

6400 

3840 

1939 

89 

68 

-28 

-71 

784 

.5041 

1988 

1940 

96 

74 

-21 

-65 

411 

4225 

1365 

1941 

106 

78 

-11 

-61 

121 

3721 

671 

1942 

111 

112 

-6 

-27 

36 

729 

162 

1943 

179 

225 

62 

86 

3844 

7396 

.5332 




-545 

-1077 


+ 46710 

Total 

— 

— 

+68 

+86 

29657 

82279 

-213 




-477 

-991 


+ 46497 


N — 18 ; ( where N represents the total number of years ). Let and 
X represent the Index Numbers of total Registration in Bengal and 
of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural goods, respectively. 
Let and represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 117 and 139 of Xi and x respectively. We have, then, from 
the above table, about the working means : 

ii —-■^--26.5; ii* = 702; -fi®-1647.6-702 - 945.6 

-55.1 ; ^1^-3036 ; 4571.1-3036-1535.1 


.<rxi-30.7 and <^*-39.2 ; and Vi —26.5 x-55.1 -1460.2 


S( jc ) 
N 


S(^l >71 ) 


.‘.yxix^ 


N 
1123.0 


-^1 Vi 


^97 

18 


oaj 30.7x39.2 


1123.0 

r2b3;4’ 


- 1460.5 - 2583.2 - 1460.2 

-11230 

.93 or .9 approximately. 
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Table 2. 


To find the correlation-coefficient between the Index numbers of 
total Registration in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non- 
agricultural goods. 


Year 

Xi 

y 


V- 


v/ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

117 

109 

0 

-11 

0 

121 

0 

1927 

120 

107 

3 

-13 

9 

169 

-39 

1928 

120 

107 

3 

-13 

9 

169 

-39 

1929 

100 

1(X) 

-17 

-20 

289 

400 

340 

1930 

75 

82 

-42 

-38 

1764 

1444 

1596 

1931 

58 

69 

-59 

-51 

3481 

2601 

3009 

1932 

57 

65 

-60 

-55 

3600 

3025 

3300 

1933 

56 

65 

-61 

-55 

3721 

3025 

3355 

1934 

64 

68 

-53 

-52 

2809 

2704 

2756 

1935 

69 

70 

-48 

-50 

2304 

2500 

2400 

1936 

72 

71 

-45 

-49 

2025 

2401 

2205 

1937 

71 

81 

-46 

-39 

2116 

1521 

1794 

1938 

69 

71 

-48 

-46 

2304 

2116 

2208 

1939 

89 

87 

-28 

-33 

784 

1089 

924 

1940 

96 

96 

-21 

-24 

441 

576 

504 

1941 

106 

107 

-11 

-13 

121 

169 

143 

1942 

111 

134 

-6 


14 36 

196 

-84 

1943 

179 

176 

62 


56 3844 

3136 

3472 

Total 

— 

— 

” -545 

-562 

29657 

27362 

4-28006 




68 

70 



- 162 



- 

-477 - 

-492 


— 

4-27844 


N «=18. Let XI and y represent the Index numbers of Total Registra¬ 
tion in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non-agri- 
cultural goods, respectively. 

Let f'l and represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which arc 117 and 120 of Xi and y respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 


f 



- 26.5 ; 


£ 2 


-702 ; = 1647.6 

-702 - 945.6 .-.cf-r,-30.7 


72 


-J^A 

18 


-27.3 




-745.3; 


27362 - 2 

18 


-745.3 - 774.8 


-1520.1 
.•.cry *=27.8 


7»--26.5x -27.3 - 723.4; a®,ay-30.7x27.8-853.5 

p _ _ f - 723.4 -1546.9 - 723.4 - 823.5 

N In lo 

P 823 5 

yxiv - = - .96 or .9 approximately. 

oxi^y 853.5 
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Table 3 

To finc^ out the correlation co-efficient between the Index numbers 
of total Registration m Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of 
Agricultural and Non-agricultural goods. 


Year 

x^ 

z 

£ 

1 


0 a 

V t 

n 

7.'? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

117 

106 

0 

12 

0 

144 

0 

1927 

120 

105 

3 

11 

9 

121 

33 

1928 

120 

104 

3 

10 

9 

100 

30 

1929 

100 

100 

-17 

6 

1289 

36 

-102 

1930 

75 

79 

-42 

-15 

1764 

225 

630 

1931 

58 

64 

-59 

-30 

3481 

900 

1770 

1932 

57 

61 

-60 

-33 

3600 

1089 

1980 

1933 

.56 

59 

-61 

-35 

3721 

1225 

2135 

1934 

64 

62 

-53 

-32 

2809 

1024 

1696 

1935 

69 

65 

-48 

-29 

2304 

841 

1392 

1936 

72 

66 

-45 

-28 

2025 

784 

1260 

1937 

71 

74 

-46 

-20 

2116 

400 

920 

1938 

69 

68 

-48 

-26 

2304 

676 

1218 

1939 

89 

78 

-28 

-16 

781 

256 

432 

1940 

96 

53 

-21 

-41 

441 

1681 

820 

1941 

106 

57 

-11 

-37 

121 

1369 

407 

1942 

111 

77 

- 6 

-17 

36 

289 

102 

1943 

179 

135 

62 

41 

3844 

1681 

2542 

Total 

— 

— 

-545 

-359 

29657 

12841 

+ 17397 




+ 68 

+80 



-102 




—477 

—279 


— 

+ 17295 


iV —18. Let Xi and z represent the Index numbers of total Registra¬ 
tion in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural 
and Non-agricultural goods, respectively. 

Let f, and »/.•< represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 117 and 94 respectively of Xi and z. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

(x-'VJ- -26.5; ?i’'-702; 1647.6 

lo lo 

-702 - 945.6 .-.ffAT 1-30.7 

-15.5; ^,•<-=240.3; -^.,’‘-713.4-240.3 

-473.1 oz-21.8 

fx Va - 26.5 X -15.5-410.8; 30.7 x 21.8 - 669.3 

p _ - 410.8 - 960.8 - 410.8 - 550.0 

P _ 550.0 
<^Xi<rz " 669.3 


yxiz 


.82 or .8 approximately. 
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Table 4 

To find the correlation-coefficient between the Index numbers of 
total Sale in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural 
goods. 


Year 


X 


Vi 



$-2V 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

117 

102 

-96 

-37 

9216 

1369 

3552 

1927 

124 

104 

-89 

-35 

7921 

1225 

3115 

1928 

125 

103 

-88 

-36 

7744 

1296 

3168 

1929 

100 

100 

-113 

-39 

12769 

1521 

4407 

1930 

57 

76 

-156 

-63 

24336 

3969 

9828 

1931 

49 

59 

-164 

-80 

26896 

6400 

13120 

1932 

54 

57 

-159 

-82 

25281 

6724 

13038 

1933 

57 

53 

-156 

-86 

24336 

7396 

13416 

1934 

67 

55 

-146 

-84 

21316 

7056 

12264 

1935 

72 

60 

-141 

-79 

19831 

6241 

11139 

1936 

76 

60 

-137 

-79 

187b9 

6241 

10823 

1937 

75 

66 

-136 

-73 

18496 

5329 

9928 

1938 

92 

59 

-121 

-80 

14641 

6400 

9680 

1939 

146 

(xS 

-67 

-71 

4489 

5041 

4757 

1940 

144 

74 

-69 

-65 

4761 

4225 

4485 

1941 

177 

78 

-36 

-61 

1296 

3721 

2196 

1942 

204 

112 

-9 

-27 

81 

729 

243 

1943 

378 

225 

165 

86 

27225 

7396 

14190 

— 

— 

— 

+ 165 

+ 86 

269454 

82279 

143349 


-1883 -1077 

-1718 -991 


N 


^71 


18. Let x*j and x represent the Index numbers of total Sale in 
Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural goods, 
respectively. Let is and Vt represent the deviations from the 
arbitrary means which are 213 and 139 of Xs and x respectively. 
We have, then from the above table, about the working means : 


-1718 

18“ 


-95.4 ; ^2"-9101.2; 


269454 
“ 18 


14969.7- 


^21 

18 


-55.1; V, 


3036 ; 


9101.2-5868.5; <rxs^76.6 


82279 


-4571.1-3036- 


1535.1 ; .*.^*-39,2 


i-jV, -95.4X -55.1-5256.4 ; «rx,76.6 x 39.2 - 3002.7 

P- -iai, -^-^—-5256.4 - 7963.8 - 5256.4 - 2707.4 

2707.4 


.\yxsx — 


f^xtfrx 3002.7 


— .90 or ,9 approximately. 
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Table 5 


To find the correlation-coefficient between the Index nurn hers of 
total Sale in Bcnj^al and of Calcutta Wliolesale prices of Non- 
ai^ricultural i^oods. 


A^ear 

X., 

V 


Vi 

4-* 

V.^ 

foVy 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

117 

109 

-96 

-11 

9216 

121 

10;36 

1027 

124 

107 

-89 

-13 

7921 

169 

1137 

DC.S 

123 

107 

-S8 

-13 

7744 

169 

1144 

JOiO 

100 

k:o 

-II3 

-20 

1276^^) 

400 

2260 

1931) 

37 

80 

-1.36 

-38 

24336 

1444 

392:-" 

1331. 

.i‘l 

69 

-16 1 

-31 

2’xS96 

2(Si)I. 

83p4 

19.12 

3 4 

(v3 

-J39 

-5:3 

23281 


8743 


37 

63 

-13o 

-55 

24336 

3023 

8384 

I9U 

(.7 

i>S 

-! 46 


21316 

2704 

7392 

1035 

72 

70 

-141. 

-30 

1V3881 

2300 

7034 

1936 

7o 

71 

-137 

-49 

18769 

2401 

6713 

1937 

73 

81 

-136 

-39 

18493 

1321 

3204 

1938 

92 

74 

-121 

-46 

14641 

2116 

5566 

1939 

146 

87 

-07 

-33 

4489 

1089 

2211 

1940 

144 

96 

-69 

-24 

4761 

376 

1656 

1941 

177 

107 

-36 

-13 

1296 

169 

468 

1942 

204 

.134 

-9 

14 

81 

196 

-126 

1943 

378 

176 

163 

56 

27223 

3136 

9240 

3’^al 

— 

— 

+ 165 

“562 

269454 

27362 

-126 




-1883 

+ 70 



+ 83034 




- -1718 

- “492 



- +82908 


N-»18. Let X 2 and .V represent the Index numbers of Total Sale 
in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non-agri- 
cultural goods, respectively. 


Let and represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which arc 213 and 120 of and respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

-95.4 ; iV'- 9101.2 ; "a:.,-- 14969.7.9101.2 

-5868.5 ; 

Vs- - -27.3 ; V.,--745.3 ; V-- »7/-1520.1-745.3 

-774.8 ; .•.".v-27.8 


-95.4 X -27.3 - 2604.4 : <rx.j<Ty - 76.6 x 27.8 2129.5 


p SCxjv) S(g. j va) 

^ ■"N' " N 

Y P 2001.6 

.. 7 x,y “"2129.5 




S2908 

18 


- 2604.4 « 4606 - 2604.4 2001.6 


.94 or .9 approximately. 




L,'N-n , 


nn ' / V ' ' 

Ufa. a..J .Nu.i-afru-a.'fti! ,| 


Table 6. 


Uf Iktav.v, 

urfa VViiulos.i.- 


Tii;- 

r-: , 


V.* 


,tr 








,) 

f 

•f 

5 

t' 

/ 



? ♦ '■ 
i:, 

lih 

- dfS 

12 


‘ 141 


LL7 

iJ4 

105 

-80 

11 

7^UI 

121 

' j ’ ‘ 

1928 

125 

104 


10 

7744 

loo 

-r S'. 1 

J029 

100 

100 

-113 

6 

12764 

36 

-678 

1930 

57 

79 

-. 56 

-15 

24)36 

225 

2310 

1931 

49 

64 

-161 

-30 

268‘'VS 

SK)0 

4920 

1933 

54 

61 

-159 

-33 

25261 

10S9 

5247 

1933 

57 

59 

-156 

-35 

24336 

1225 

.5460 

1934 

07 

62 

-146 

-31 

21316 

1024 

4672 

1935 

72 

65 

-141 

-29 

19881 

841 

4089 

1936 

76 

66 

-137 

-28 

18769 

784 

3836 

1937 

75 

74 

-136 

-20 

18496 

K)0 

2720 

1938 

92 

(.8 

-121 

-26 

14641 

676 

3146 

1939 

146 

78 

-(■7 

-16 

4489 

256 

1072 

1940 

144 

53 

-69 

-41 

4761 

1681 

2829 

1941 

177 

57 

-36 

-37 

1296 

1369 

1332 

1942 

204 

77 

- 

-17 

81 

289 

153 

1943 

378 

135 

165 

41 

27225 

1681 

6765 

Total 

— 

__ 

-1883 

-359 

269454 

12841 

+ 48581 




4-165 

-f-80 



-3689 



- 

-1718 - 

-279 



+44892 


N^18. Let jTy and z represent the Index numbers of total Sale in 
Bengal and of Calcutta ‘Wholesale prices of Agricultural and 
Non-agricultural goods, respectively. 

Let fy and Va represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 213 and 94 of and z respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 


-1718 

18 


-95.4; 9101.2 ; 


26945^4 
18 

-9101.2*5868.5 : 


14969.7 


-15.5 ; =» 240.3 ; -12841 - '^ 3 " 713.4 - 240.3 


-473.1; /.<rz=-21.8 


-95.4X -15.5 = 1478.7; crajgtrz-76.6x21.8-1669.9 
p _ _ 44892 _ ^2494 _ 1478.7_ 1015.3 

P 1015 3 

•\yx.>,z =-- approximately.' 

1669.9 
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Table 7 


To find out the correlation co-efficient between the Index numbers of 
total Lenses in Ben^jal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Ac^ricultiiral 
^oods. 


Year 

x» 

X 




V 1 " 

L'.'/i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

116 

102 

9 

-37 

81 

1369 

-333 

1927 

119 

104 

12 

-35 

144 

1225 

-420 

1928 

115 

103 

8 

-36 

64 

1296 

-288 

1929 

100 

100 

-7 

-39 

49 

1521 

273 

1930 

75 

76 

-32 

-63 

1024 

3969 

2‘)L6 

1931 

50 

59 

-57 

-80 

3249 

1400 

4^380 

1932 

51 

57 

-56 

-82 

3136 

6724 

4^92 

1933 

52 

53 

-55 

-86 

3025 

7396 

4730 

1934 

62 

55 

-45 

-84 

2025 

7056 

3780 

1935 

71 

60 

-36 

-79 

1296 

6241 

2844 

1936 

79 

60 

-28 

-79 

784 

6241 

2212 

1937 

87 

66 

-20 

-73 

400 

5329 

1460 

1938 

86 

59 

-21 

-80 

441 

6400 

1680 

1939 

89 

68 

-18 

-71 

324 

5041 

1278 

1940 

96 

74 

.11 

-65 

121 

4225 

715 

1941 

101 

78 

-6 

-61 

36 

3721 

366 

1942 

103 

112 

-4 

-27 

16 

729 

108 

1943 

164 

225 

57 

86 

3249 

7396 

4002 

Total 

— 

— 

-396 

-1077 

19464 

82279 

+ 35516 




- i '86 

-(-86 



-1041 




- -310 

-991 



- +34475 


N = 18. Let X 2 and x represent the Index numbers of total Leases 
in Benj^al and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural goods 
respectively. 


Let and Vi represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 107 and 139 of x,i and x respectively. We have tlren, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

-'^10 19464 ® 

-295.8 ; -L. -1081.3-295.8 - 785.5 

■== 28.02 

- -55.1 : *-3036 ; *-4571.1-3036 

-1535.1 : .\<xx-39.2 

iWi-17.2 X -55.1-947.7 ; - 28.02 x 39.2 -1098.4 

p _ -_ 3^75 _ j 3 _ g^y y _ g^y ,- 

P 967 6 

- 10^ “-88 or .9 approximately. 
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Table—8 


To find out the correlation co-efficient between the Index numbers 
of total Leases in Bcnj^al and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non- 
agricultural goods. 


Year 

X3 

y 


’/a 


’ 7 * 2 ^ 

hVi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

116 

109 

9 

-11 

81 

121 

.99 

1927 

119 

107 

12 

-13 

144 

169 

-156 

1928 

115 

107 

8 

-13 

64 

169 

-104 

1929 

100 

100 

-7 

-20 

49 

400 

140 

1930 

75 

82 

-32 

-38 

1024 

1444 

1216 

1931 

50 

69 

-57 

-51 

3249 

2601 

2907 

1932 

51 

65 

-56 

-55 

3136 

3025 

3080 

1933 

52 

65 

-55 

-55 

3025 

3025 

3025 

1934 

62 

68 

.45 

-52 

2025 

2704 

2340 

1935 

71 

70 

-36 

-50 

1296 

2500 

1800 

1936 

79 

71 

-28 

-49 

784 

2401 

1372 

1937 

87 

81 

-20 

-39 

400 

1521 

780 

1938 

86 

74 

-21 

-46 

441 

2116 

966 

1939 

89 

87 

-18 

-33 

324 

1089 

594 

1940 

96 

96 

-11 

-24 

121 

576 

264 

1941 

101 

107 

-6 

-13 

36 

169 

78 

1942 

103 

134 

-4 

14 

16 

196 

-56 

1943 

164 

176 

57 

56 

3249 

3136 

3192 

Total 

— 

— 

-396 

-562 



+ 21754 




+86 

+ 70 



-415 



— 

-310 

-492 

19464 

27362 

+ 21339 


N “ 18. Let Xfi and y represent the Index numbers of total Leases 
in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non-agricultural 
goods, respectively. 


Let and represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 107 and 120 of Xs and y respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

295.8 ; - f ® -1081.3 - 295.8 

“785.5; .-.Tx., “28.02 

“ iF ” - “ ■745.3 ; - V, * -1520.1 - 745.3 

-774.8; .•.aj; = 27.8 


isVn 

P- 


- -17.2 X -27.3 - 469.6 ; <rxt<ry - 28 02 x 27.8 - 779 

S(^|j0 _ Segp O-_ 21^ _ 469.6-1185.5 - 469.6 - 715.9 


P_ 715.9 

^x^<^y 779 


.92 or or .9 approximately. 


,\yx^y 
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Table—9 

To find out the correlation co-efficient between the Index numbers of 
total Leases in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural 
and Non-Agricultural goods. 


Year 


z 



t 2 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

116 

106 

9 

12 

81 

144 

108 

1927 

119 

105 

12 

11 

144 

121 

132 

1928 

115 

104 

8 

10 

64 

o 

o 

80 

1929 

KK) 

100 

-7 

6 

49 

36 

-42 

1930 

75 

79 

-32 

-15 

1024 

225 

480 

1931 

50 

64 

-57 

-30 

3249 

900 

1710 

1932 

51 

61 

-56 

-33 

3136 

1089 

1848 

1933 

52 

59 

-55 

-35 

3025 

1225 

1925 

1934 

62 

62 

-45 

-32 

2025 

1024 

1440 

1935 

71 

65 

-36 

-29 

1296 

841 

1044 

1936 

79 

66 

-28 

-28 

784 

784 

784 

1937 

87 

74 

-20 

-20 

400 

400 

400 

1938 

86 

68 

-21 

-26 

441 

676 

540 

1939 

89 

78 

-18 

-16 

324 

256 

288 

1940 

96 

53 

-11 

-41 

121 

1681 

451 

1941 

101 

57 

-6 

-37 

36 

1369 

222 

1942 

103 

77 

-4 

-17 

16 

289 

68 

1943 

164 

135 

57 

41 

3249 

1681 

2337 

Total 


- 

+ 86 

+ 80 

19464 

12841 

+13863 




*“396 

-359 



-42 



— 

-310 “ 

-279 



- +13821 


N = 18. Let Xif and z represent the Index numbers of total Leases 
in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural and 
Non-agricultural goods respectively. 

Let (::i and Vs represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 107 and 94 of and z respectively. We have then, 
from the above table, about the working means ; 

(s •= -17.2; Is - 295.8 ; ‘^ats * - - ?» * -1081.3 - 295.8 

“785.5; “28.02 

Vs ■= ^ - -15.5 ; V, -240.3 ; -?s “ = 713.4 - 240.3 

-473.1; .•.<^z = 21.8 

fsVs - -17.2X -15.5 - 266.7 ; 9 <tz-28 02 x 21.8 - 61o!8 

p_S(*|£) 1^1-266.7 - 767.8 - 266.7 - 501.1 

VxsZ — — 6 — .82 or .8 approximately. 

^X]i<^z 610.8 
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Table—10 


To find out the correlation co-efficient between the Index nutnbers 
of total Mortgages in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of 
Agricultural goods. 


Year 


X 

it 

Vi 

*2 

4 4* 

V, “ 

i-tVi 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

120 

102 

5.4 

-37 

2500 

1369 

-1850 

1927 

121 

104 

51 

-35 

2601 

1225 

-1785 

1928 

123 

103 

.53 

-36 

2809 

1296 

-1908 

1929 

100 

100 

30 

-39 

900 

1521 

-117(' 

1930 

87 

76 

17 

-63 

289 

3969 

-1071 

1931 

64 

59 

-6 

-89 

36 

6400 

480 

1932 

58 

57 

=12 

-82 

144 

6724 

984 

1933 

53 

5^ 

-17 

-86 

289 

7396 

1462 

1934 

59 

55 

-11 

-84 

121 

7056 

924 

1935 

61 

60 

-9 

-79 

81 

6241 

711 

1936 

60 

60 

-10 

-79 

ICO 

6241 

790 

1937 

51 

66 

-19 

-73 

361 

5329 

1387 

1938 

28 

59 

'42 

-80 

1764 

6400 

3360 

1939 

26 

68 

-44 

-71 

1936 

5011 

3124 

1940 

27 

74 

-43 

-65 

1849 

4225 

2795 

1941 

26 

78 

-44 

-61 

1936 

3721 

2684 

1942 

18 

112 

-52 

-27 

2104 

729 

1104 

1943 

31 

225 

-39 

86 

1521 

7396 

-3354 

Total 

— 

— 

-348 

- 1077 



-11138 




+ 201 

+ 86 



+ 20105 




-147 

- -991 

21941 

82279 

+ 8967 


iV-18. Let X 4 and x represent the Index numhers of total Mortgages 
in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural 
goods, respectively. 


Let ^4 and Vi represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 70 and 139 of X4 and x respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

= - 8.2; " - 67.2 i * “ 1218.9 - 67.2 

= 1151.7; —33.9 

V,^ ‘^---55.1; Vi‘-’“3036 ; ta:*- -v/-4571.1-3036 

-1535.1 ; 39.18 

F4^1 - - 8.2 X -55.1 - 451.8 ; <rxt^rx - 33 9 x 39.18-1328.2 
p_S(^^'> _S^4Vi) -„ —^-451.8-498.2-451.8-46.4 

03 approximately. 
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Table—11 


To find correlation co-efficient between the Index numbers of 

total Mortgages in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non- 
^Agricultural goods._ 


Year 

X4 

y 

^4 

Vi 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

’”^120 

109 

50 

-11 

2500 

121 

-550 

1927 

121 

107 

51 

-13 

2601 

1G9 

-663 

1928 

123 

107 

53 

-13 

2809 

169 

-689 

1929 

lai 

100 

30 

-20 

900 

400 

-600 

1930 

87 

82 

17 

-38 

289 

1444 

-646 

1931 

64 

69 

-6 

-51 

36 

2601 

3^X3 

1932 

58 

65 

-12 

-55 

144 

3025 

660 

1933 

53 

6.5 

-17 

-55 

289 

3025 

935 

1934 

59 

68 

-11 

-52 

121 

2704 

572 

1935 

61 

70 

-9 

-50 

81 

2500 

450 

1936 

60 

71 

-10 

-49 

100 

2401 

490 

1937 

51 

81 

-19 

-39 

361 

1521 

741 

1938 

28 

74 

-42 

-46 

1764 

2116 

1932 

1939 

26 

87 

-44 

-33 

1936 

1089 

1452 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 


27 

26 

18 

31 


96 

107 

134 

176 


-43 

-44 

-52 

-39 


-24 

-13 


14 

56 


1849 

1936 

2704 

1521 


576 

169 

196 

3136 


+ 201 
-348 
-147 = 


+ 70 
-562 
-492 


21941 27362 


1032 

572 

-728 

-2184 

-6060 
+ 9142 
+ 3082 


N 18. Let X 4 and y represent the Index numbers of total Mortgages 
in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Non-agricultural 
goods, respectively. 

Let ^4 and V > represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which arc 70 and 120 of and y respectively. We have then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

r, - = - 8.2; f4 ** - 67.2 : -1218.9 - 67.2 


Vi 


- 4 ^ 
' 18 


-27.3 : 


-1151.7 : .'.ax^^33.9 
.745.3; -1520.1 


- 745.3 - 774.8 : - 27.8 

-8.2 X -27.3 - 223.9 ; <7*4(7^-33.9 x 27.8 - 942.4 


P_S(£43l) _S(fila)- ^ ^ 

P- 2SI N *'* 


3082 

18 


- 223.9 -171.2 - 223.9 -52.7 




942.4 


— — .06 or -T approximately. 
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Table—12 

To find out the correlation co-efficient between the Index numbers 
of total Mortgages in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of 
Agricultural and Non-agricultural goods. 


Year 

X 4 

z 



c s 


UVa 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1926 

120 

106 

50 

12 

2500 

144 

600 

1927 

121 ■ 

105 

51 

11 

2601 

121 

561 

1928 

123 

104 

53 

10 

2809 

100 

530 

1929 

100 

100 

30 

6 

900 

36 

180 

1930 

87 

79 

17 

-15 

289 

225 

-255 

1931 

64 

64 

-6 

-30 

36 

900 

180 

1932 

58 

61 

-12 

-33 

144 

1089 

396 

1933 

53 

59 

-17 

-35 

289 

1225 

595 

1934 

59 

62 

-11 

-32 

121 

1024 

352 

1935 

61 

65 

-9 

-29 

81 

841 

261 

1936 

60 

66 

-10 

-28 

100 

784 

280 

1937 

51 

74 

-19 

-20 

361 

400 

380 

1938 

28 

(18 

-42 

-26 

1764 

676 

1092 

1939 

26 

78 

-44 

.16 

1936 

256 

704 

1940 

27 

53 

-43 

-41 

1849 

1681 

1763 

1941 

26 

57 

-44 

-37 

1936 

1369 

1628 

1942 

18 

77 

-52 

-17 

2704 

289 

884 

1943 

31 

135 

-39 

41 

1521 

1681 

-1599 

Total 

— 

— 

+ 201 

+80 



-f-10386 




-348 

-359 



-1854 



- 

- 147 

= -279 

21941 

12841 

+8d32 


N 18. Let and z represent the Index numbers of total Mortgages 
in Bengal and of Calcutta Wholesale prices of Agricultural 
and Non-agricultural goods, respectively. 


Let Sd and Va represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 70 and 94 of and z respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

_ -1|7 = « 8.2; i - 67.2 ; «4 ^ -1218.9 - 67.2 

-1151.7 ; .•.<ta;4-33.9 


Va 


-279 

18 


-15.6 ; -240.3 : ‘'z* 


12841 , 

-■18 ’Is - 

• -240.3 - 473.1 ; 


713.4 

.•.<rz-21.8 


14 v» - -8.2 X -15.6 -127.9 ; «'a:4’'z - 33.9 x 21.8 - 739 

p _ S(^4z) _ SG4’I.4) -^ „ 8p2 _ ^27 g_ 474 _ 127.9 - 346.1 

N N - lo 

P __ 346.1 
^x^f^z 739 


•\yxAZ 


*46 or .5 approximately. 
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Table—13 


To find out the correlation co-efficient between the Index numbers of 
Harvest prices of Agricultural goods and of total Registration in 
Faridpur District. 


Year 

X 

Xi 

1 

Vi 


t} 

nr 


1 

2 

3* 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1928 

107 

131 

-49 

-27 

2401 

729 

1323 

1929 

100 

100 

-56 

-58 

3136 

3364 

3248 

1930 

75 

74 

-81 

-81 

6561 

7056 

6804 

1931 

57 

62 

-99 

-96 

9801 

9216 

9504 

1932 

50 

62 

-106 

-96 

11236 

9216 

10176 

1933 

46 

68 

-110 

-90 

12100 

8100 

9900 

1934 

45 

76 

-111 

-82 

12321 

6724 

9102 

1935 

51 

85 

-105 

-73 

11025 

5329 

7665 

1936 

56 

101 

-100 

-57 

10000 

3249 

5700 

1937 

59 

107 

-97 

-51 

9409 

2601 

4947 

1938 

63 

104 

-93 

-54 

8649 

2916 

5022 

1939 

71 

120 

-85 

-38 

7225 

1444 

3230 

1940 

66 

122 

-90 

-36 

8100 

1296 

3240 

1941 

76 

139 

-a) 

-19 

6400 

361 

1520 

1942 

128 

151 

-28 

-7 

784 

49 

196 

1943 

262 

255 

106 

97 

11236 

9409 

10282 

1944 

268 

176 

112 

18 

12544 

324 

2016 

Total 

— 

— 

1290 

-868 

142928 

71383 

93875 




-4-218 

+ 115 






— 

-1072 

-753 





N = 17. Let X and Xj represent the Index numbers of Harvest prices of 
agricultural goods and of Total Registration respectively, in 
Faridpur District. 

Let $ and Vi represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 156 and 158 of x and Xi respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 


-1072 

17 

-63.1 ; ^’’-3981.6 ; 

<rx- -8407.5 - 3981.6 


— 4425.9 •^•<tx-^66.5 

-753 

17 “ 

-44.3; 1962.5 

; war, 4199 -1962.5 



-2236.5; /.<»* 1-47.3 


^ V1-63.1 X - 44.3 - 2795.3 ; - 66.5 x 47,3 - 3145.5 


T> S(xx^) 

N 

•\yxxi — 


<rX^Xi 


Sdr/tl T- 93875 

2726.8 
“3145.5* 


17 


- 2795.3 - 5522.1 - 2795.3 - 2726.8 


.87 or .9 approximately. 
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Table—14 

To End out the correlation CO-efficient between the Index numbers 
ot Haivest ptiecs of Agricultural goods and of total land Sales in 


Tivsmet. 


Year 

X 



Vs 


Vs^ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1928 

107 

145 

-49 

-174 

2401 

30276 

8526 

1929 

100 

100 

-56 

-219 

3136 

47%1 

12264 

1930 

75 

52 

-81 

-267 

6561 

71289 

21627 

1931 

57 

48 

-99 

-271 

9801 

73441 

26829 

1932 

50 

50 

-106 

-269 

11236 

72361 

28514 

1933 

46 

59 

-110 

-260 

12100 

67600 

28600 

1934 

45 

68 

-111 

-251 

12321 

63001 

27861 

1935 

51 

81 

-105 

-238 

11025 

56644 

24990 

1936 

56 

96 

-100 

-223 

10000 

49729 

22300 

1937 

59 

97 

-97 

-222 

9409 

49234 

21534 

1938 

63 

124 

-93 

-195 

8649 

38025 

18135 

1939 

71 

201 

-85 

-118 

7225 

13924 

10030 

1940 

66 

184 

-90 

-135 

8100 

18225 

12150 

1941 

76 

259 

-80 

-60 

6400 

3600 

4800 

1942 

128 

303 

-28 

-16 

784 

256 

448 

1943 

262 

590 

106 

271 

11236 

73441 

28726 

1944 

268 

412 

112 

93 

12544 

8649 

10416 

Total 



-1290 

+218 

-1072 “ 

-2918 
-1-364 
= -2554 

142928 

737706 

307750 


N-17. Let X and represent the Index numbers of Harvest prices of 
agricultural goods and of total land Sales respectively, in 
Faridpur District. 


Let I and Vt, represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which arc 156 and 319 of x and x, respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 


- -1072 

t - 17 “ 


- -2554 

V<i- 


-63.1 ; -3981.6 ; 8407.5 - 3981.6 

-4425.9 : .-.^*-66.5 

-150.2; ^,*-22560.0 : -"ija*-43394.5 

- 22560.0 - 20834.5 ; -144.3 


f ^5 ,-63.1 X -150.2 - 9477.6 ; >^xoxi -66.5 x 144.3 - 9596 

_ 30^^-9477.6-18102.9 - 9477.6 - 8625.3 
N N 1/ 

.Wxxa —: 




8625.3 
9596 ' 


.898 or .9 approximately. 
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Table—15 


T find out the correlation co-efficient between the Index nurabcis lA 
4^ vest I rices of AAficultural goods and of total Compulsory 
L/ascs in i anjpur District. 


Year 

\ 

X- 

i 

V.^ 


7*/ 

‘ ^ 


2 


4 

s 

8 

7 

8 

1928 

107 

135 

-49 

-u 

2401 

121 


1929 

lv30 

100 

56 

-46 

3136 

2116 

257 

1930 


75 

-81 

-71 

6561 

5041 

5751 

1931 

57 

52 

-99 

-94 

9801 

8836 

•430)1 

1932 

50 

50 

-106 

-96 

11236 

9216 

1017h 

1933 

>6 

60 

-IK) 

-86 

12100 

7396 

9460 

1934 

•15 

71 .i 

-111 

-76 

12321 

^5776 

S4'>6 

1935 

r ; 

87 

405 

-61 

11025 

3721 

6105 

1^136 


11 ! 

-100 

-35 

10000 

1225 

3500 

1.937 

59 

136 

-97 

-20 

9409 

400 

1940 

l‘>38 

(■4 

124 

-93 

-22 

8649 

484 

2016 

193Q 

71 

13.1 

-85 

-15 

7225 

225 

1275 

19-10 

*'6 

12' 

-06 

-17 

8100 

289 

r\io 

1941 

V6 

135 

-80 

-11 

6400 

121 

8St^ 

1942 

128 

15J 


5 

784 

25 

-140 

19 13 

262 

243 

i()6 

97 

11236 

9409 

1028? 

1944 

268 

162 

112 

16 

12544 

256 

17Q.1 

Total 

— 


1290 

-661 

142928 54657 t-758^4 




4-218 

4-118 



140 




1072 

-^-543 



-=• 4 75754 


iV - 18. Let X and represent the Index numbers of Harvest prices 
of Agricultural goods and of total Compulsory Leases respec¬ 
tively in Fandpur District. 


Let and represent the deviations from the arbitrary means 
which are 156 and 146 of x and vrm respectively. We have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

i - -63.1 ; f--3981.6 ; * -f*-8407.5 - 3981.6 

— 4425.9; =66.5 

V, - -'{y - -31.0 ; - 1017.6 ; <rxV -7.e -3215.1 

-1017.6 - 2197.5 ; o'.r- 46.'^ 
g - - 63.1 X - 31.9 - 2012.9 ; <rx<TX 3 - 66.5 x 46.9 - 3118.9 

’ ... v., -2012.9-4456.1-20129 ” 2443.2 

N N ■ r 17 

P '^443 2 

/. Vxx^ "= « -78 or .8 approximately. 

3118.9 
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Table—16 

To out the corrchuion co-efficient bctw.'.?n trie InJex numK^rs 
of Harvest price‘s of Agricultural goods and of total Mortgages in 
Faridpur District. 


Y ear 

X 

^.1 


•)4 



i V.1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1928 

107 


-49 

61 

2401 

3721 

-2989 

1929 

100 

100 

-56 

39 

3136 

1521 

-2184 

1930 

75 

83 

-81 

22 

6561 

484 

-17vS2 

1931 

57 

76 

-99 

15 

9801 

225 

-1485 

1932 

50 

75 

-106 

14 

11236 

196 

-1484 

1933 

46 

75 

-110 

14 

12100 

196 

-1540 

1934 

45 

84 

-111 

23 

12321 

529 

-2553 

1935 

51 

81 

-105 

20 

11025 

400 

-2100 

1936 

56 

89 

-100 

28 

10000 

784 

-2800 

1937 

.59 

87 

-97 

26 

9409 

676 

-2522 

1938 

63 

.VO 

-93 

-12 

8619 

141 

1116 

1939 

71 

33 

-85 

-28 

7225 

784 

2380 

1940 

66 

31 

-90 

-30 

8100 

900 

2700 

1941 

76 

27 

-80 

-34 

64(;0 

115o 

27.20 

1942 

128 

3 

-28 

-58 

784 

3364 

1624 

1943 

262 

3 

106 

-58 

11236 

3364 

-6118 

1944 

268 

1 

112 

-60 

12541 

36.00 

-6720 

Total 

— 

— 

1290 

4-262 

142928 

22044 

+ 10540 




4-218 

-280 



- 34307 




-1072 

= -18 



-23767 


N —17. Let X and a. ^ represent the Index numbers o: Harvest prices ol 
Agricultural goods and of total Mortgages rc.s]>ectively in 
Faridpur District. 

Let ^ and n \ represent the deviations from riic arbitrary means 
which are 156 and 61 of .v .and x.^ respectively, \Vc have, then, 
from the above table, about the working means : 

i- -63.1 ; «*-3981.6 : -.e''-8407.5 - 3981.6 

-442.5.^) ; .•.c7a: = 66.5 

V^- -l.l;'^a-1.2 ; -7/^^1296.7 -1.2 

--1295.5 ; .’.O’a ;4 “=36 

^ 77 4 -- 63.1 X —1.1 — 69-4 ; — 66.5 x 36 239*1 

-C 74 - -69.4- - 1398.1-69.4- -1467.5 

N N Xy 

.\yxXi- • ? - - .61 or -.6 approximately. 

<rx<rxt 2394 
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Table—17 


tra'nsv’e.t^. v'^'i 


Index Numbers of bond Transfcir in PTe-partiUim Bengal, 192S43 

Source •• Refeisttatiotv Dc^aitmcnt, GovcTTiment o? ^>c,n5,a\. NiAe 
Appendix —2., Statement—o£ this volume. Base Yeat, 1‘529 = 100. 






X4 

Year 

Index 
numbers 
of total 
Registrations 
of Immovable 

property 
f Compulsory 
& Optional) 

Index 
numbers 
of total 

Sale 

Index 
numbers 
of total 
Compulsory 
Leases. 

Index 
numbers 
of total 
Mortgages 

1926 

116.5 

117.3 

ll'i.fi 

120.2 

1927 

119.8 

124.4 

119.1 

121 

1928 

119.8 

125.3 

115.1 

122.7 

1929 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1930 

75.4 

.56.6 

74.7 

86.8 

1931 

57.6 

49.4 

50.0 

64.0 

1932 

56.8 

53.8 

50.7 

57.6 

1933 

55.9 

56.8 

51.6 

53.3 

1934 

64.2 

67 

61.9 

59.4 

1935 

69.04 

72.3 

71.1 

60.7 

1936 

71.9 

76.1 

78.5 

59.9 

1937 

70.6 

74.5 

86.6 

51.4 

1938 

68.6 

91.8 

85.7 

28.0 

1939 

89.4 

145.8 

88.6 

26.3 

1940 

96.1 

144.0 

95.5 

27.2 

1941 

106.2 

176.8 

100.9 

25.8 

1942 

110.9 

203.9 

102.8 

18.0 

1943 

178.5 

378.0 

164.1 

31.2 
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Tabl»~l8 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Calcutta. 
( Agriculturai. Commodities ) 
Source : Indian Trade Journal. 


Period 

(Annual 

Averages) 

Pood-grains 

other 

food 

articles 

Oil-seeds 

Raw 

Jote 

Raw 

Cotton 

All articles Taking 
Cols ( 2 ) to 1929 ;!'■ 
(7) (average) Base 
year 

==100 

Cereals Pnlses \ 

No. of 









items in- 8 

6 

9 

3 

3 

2 

31 


eluded. 









Co\. (1) 

Col. m 

Gol.(3) 

Col. (4) 

Col. (6) 

Col. (C) 

Col. (7) 

Col. (8) 

Col. (9) 

1914 









(end of 100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

100 

100 

71.9 

July) 









1920 

153 

166 

186 

173 

104 

152 

156 

112.2 

1921 

144 

160 

159 

135 

83 

143 

137 

98.6 

1922 

136 

152 

188 

147 

110 

191 

154 

no.8 

1923 

112 

112 

223 

138 

90 

244 

153 

110 1 

1924 

121 

114 

218 

144 

102 

272 

162 

116.5 

1925 

135 

128 

187 

146 

154 

205 

159 

114.4 

1926 

139 

149 

165 

134 

120 

147 

142 

102.2 

1927 

139 

155 

168 

143 

93 

167 

144 

103.6 

1928 

133 

157 

157 

142 

100 

167 

143 

102.9 

1929 

125 

152 

162 

155 

95 

146 

139 

lOO.O 

1930 

100 

119 

138 

127 

63 

91 

106 

76.3 

1931 

78 

89 

111 

82 

49 

83 

82 

58.99 

1932 

68 

92 

101 

76 

45 

92 

79 

56.8 

1933 

66 

84 

91 

74 

41 

80 

73 

52.5 

1934 

69 

84 

97 

92 

39 

73 

76 

54,7 

1935 

75 

85 

101 

107 

50 

78 

83 

59.7 

1936 

79 

77 

109 

101 

50 

89 

84 

60.4 

1937 

77 

89 

125 

115 

56 

89 

92 

66.1 

1938 

72 

88 

109 

106 

49 

67 

82 

58.99 

1939 

86 

99 

125 

106 

' 80 

75 

95 

68.3 

1940 

99 

101 

146 

106 

79 

87 

103 

74.1 

1941 

112 

105 

178 

103 

77 

77 

109 

78.4 

1942 

157 

162 

298 

143 

77 

96 

156 

112.2 

1943 

396 

373 

537 

270 

123 

174 

312 

224.5 

1944 

244 

312 

574 

288 

122 

140 

280 

201.4 
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Index Numbers of Whole'; dc Price; i« Oah iuti 
Sonms livVian Triil*' .lounvil 




Tr.' ttJfH 

ilioc 

\'l Tak 

Vr-fir. 



Of'ic- A 

J.9J/ 


ou. 


T-.r. Skiv. 







tiUro, ^ 

tiUlV. 

(Wo.l 

A Sill.) 



(2 ■ 

(0 . 

No. o( Uiorns 

inclutlod. 



2 4 

7 

o 


r, 


(1) 

7™ 

fo) ' 

(4) 

(:.) 

(c.) 

a) 

(ft) 

(0) 

fl<n 

1914 

( onil of ,] uly) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

W) 

lOo 

loa 

loo 

lot 


1030 (Annual 


iiV(>ra^*o) 

407 

78 

127 

no 

325 

102 

147 

230 

201 

15 4 

1021 

-do- 

270 

100 

108 

lol 

2,80 

142 

li»,8 

23r, 

ino 

127.1 

1922 

-do- 

221 

150 

110 

144 

230 

102 

120 

178 

irr 

125.0 

102:3 

-do- • 

240 

200 

loo 

138 

221 

103 

135 

103 

172 

120.3 

1024 

-do- 

2.30 

205 

100 

159 

228 

140 

124 

150 

17; 

128.6 

1925 

-do- 

170 

180 

iro 

177 

2ln 

132 

liyi 

125 

15.; 

115.0 

1920 

-d> 

178 

180 

117 

11' 

173 

no 

112 

137 

145 

loO.O 

1027 

-do- 

171 

105 

no 

110 

1.59 

12.0 

no 

131 

142 

io(;.8 

1028 

-do- 

105 

154 

no 

150 

1,59 

1.30 

134 

124 

142 

100.8 

1929 

-do- 

102 

140 

108 

122 

1()0 

i:n 

113 

128 

133 

100.0 

1930 

-do- 

149 

114 

97 

88 

1.39 

85 

87 

114 

100 

81.05 

1931 

-do- 

135 

80 

0)8 

70 

123 

08 

07 

109 

92 

00.2 

1932 

-do- 

140 

01 

01 

75 

119 

07 

51 > 

100 

80 

(-.4.7 

1933 

-do- 

131 

95 

.52 

77 

113 

04 

59 

99 

80. .3 

04.7 

1934 

-do- 

125 

131 

5.3 

77 

115 

04 

51 

101 

90 

07.7 

1935 

-do- 

128 

112 

78 

74 

117 

77 

59 

100 

03 

(iO.O 

1930 

-do- 

121 

125 

69 

04 

111 

94 

70 

lol 

01 

70.7 

1937 

-do- 

102 

144 

75 

07 

117 

120 

81 

144 

107 

80.5 

1938 

-do- 

132 

130 

77 

02 

100 

83 

04 

140 

00 

74.4 

1939 

-do- 

104 

142 

81 

102 

100 

no 

07 

147 

115 

80.5 

1040 

-do- 

157 

149 

78 

... 


... 



128”' 

00.2 

1941 

-do- 

145 

202 

78 


... 

... 

... 


142 

100.8 

1912 

-do- 

20.8 

241 

85 

... 

... 

... 

... 


178 

133.8 

1943 

-do- 

319 

100 

210 


... 

... 



234 

475.9 

1944 

-do- 

331 

112 

224 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

222 

100.9 


Piguros tor 1940 to 1944 as in Ool. (10) show tho average of Cols. (2) to (d). 









CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE CORRELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN PRICES AND LAND TRANSFER 

Bengal:I t will be noticed from the graphs below in this Chapter, show- 
in^^ the vertical dispersal of comparative price indices alon^^side of the 
indices of dilTerent foraai of land transfer in Bengal, during 1926-1913, 
th.'.t there is a remarl^ablc appearance of direct variation between 
prices and land transfer as revealed by the zigzag ( almost ) parallel 
movement from year to year ( with, of course, occasional breaks, as 
in 1931-33, 1937-38, etc. ) of the Price curves and Land Transfer 
curves. ( Tlic special position of mortgages is noted at the end of 
this paragraph ). Graph I a.nd Graph II represent the Index Numbers 
of the Calcutta Wholesale prices of 31 agricultural commodities and 
32 non-agricultural commodities respectively, during 1926-43. Graph 
lll(a) stands for the Index Numbers of total Registration in Bengal 
during the same period ; Graph III (b) stands for those of Sale docu¬ 
ments ; Graph Ill(c) for Compulsory Leases, and Graph Ill(d) for 
Mortgages. 1929 is taken as the Base Year and is represented by 100. 
It will be seen that during the years of depression, as prices slumped 
and also credit became low^, all the graphs ( including the one 
representing mort gages ) fell sharply down to the negative side of the 
absciss-a ; but gradually as prices rose higher and higher, all the graphs 
again veered round and leapt over to the positive side of the 
abscissa*—<all c>:ccpt the graph representing the Mortgage form of 

* Vide pp. of this volniue together with footnotoB on tho latter pago. 

** A o.ommon notion tha* KoemR to prevail in certain academic circles in Bengal is that 
doring tho poriocl of depression ( 1930-38 or 1930-34 ), them ought to have been a larger 
volume of land ( di^Lren.'. ) sales than during any other period, say, during l9!.i0-44. Tho 
relevant index numbers and tho graphical reprefiontation of land Rales, however, prove the 
contrary. The explanation, in the author's opinion, lies in this that the land factor in 
rural Bengal, as also in rural India, hii.9 been, although iu a special sense, subject to the law 
of tho market : Although land is not like just another commodity in every respect, yet, it 
is influenced by the inexhorable forces of demand and supply in that during the depression 
period, though the poorer fecction of the peasantry, lacking as they v.ere in liquid cash, were 
probably in need of the dispcsal of th^r lands, cither wholly or in parts, the> were 
confronted with a “buyers* mrirkot.” There wore fewer buyers than before and, for tho 
time being, even at court auction sales, competitive bidding was a rare event. This was 
revelled by tho Bengal Ijcciflativo Council debates in connection with the di^'cussion on 
tho Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill, 1995, Moreover, in a period of deproBsion, such as 
roughly during 1980‘'84, the speculative purchase of arablo lands in anticipation of tho 
future rise in their prices was conspicuous by its absence. Tho market being dull, the 
decrease in tho volume of Sale was, tboreforo, quite natural. The opposite, however, 
apponed in a period of high prices which was a “sellers’ market**. 

14a 
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transfer. As an after-cflFect of the B. A. D. Act and the Bengal 
Moneylenders* Act and other causes (as explained in Chapter III, 
pp. 3'5-41, above ), the representative Mortgage graph failed ever to 
return to the abscissa. 

Faridpur District ; Graph IV represents the movement of the 
Harvest Prices of 10 Agricultural commodities in Faridpur District 
during 1928-1944 and Graphs V (a), V (b), V (c) and V (d^ stand for 
total Registration. Sale. Compulsory Leases and Mortgages respectively 
in that district during the same period. The respective all-Bengal 
and all-district ( Faridpur ) curves have a great deal of structural 
similarity in that the directions of the relative movements of the 
Agricultural Price curve vis-a-vis Land Transfer curves for the two 
areas, arc, more or less, similarly zigzag and near-parallel. The 
peculiarity about Faridpur is that while the Price curve in that district 
fell off during 1932-33, the curves representing the diflFerent forms of 
land transfer rose higher. This is an instance of the break in the 
otherwise ( more or less ) parallel movement of all the district curves. 
The year 1937-38 witnessed another such break, but the most important 
divergence occurred in 1944 which is shown in the accompanying 
district graphs by an upward movement of the Price curve at a time 
when all other curves have moved downwards. The peculiar move¬ 
ment of the Mortgage curve since 1936 has to be explained in the 
same manner as done in the preceding paragraph. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF LAND TRANSFER 

§ 1. Conclusions from a Previous Chapter : From our study 
of the land transfer problems in Ishan-Gopalpur, the sample vilLu^c 
in Faridpur district which was as a whole surveyed by the autlior, 
the following afrcr-eftects of land alienation may be noted : 

(1) A considerable proportion ( 16.7% ) of families became land¬ 
less. ( Chapter Four, 5 5, p. 59 above ). 

(2) The number of small holders (cultivators) increased (by 16%). 
( ihid, pp. 59-60. ) 

(3) The proportion of “middle” peasants diminished by means of 
demotion to the rank of “small” peasants ( by 33. 3% ). ( ibid, p. 60. ) 

(1) A big proportion of transferred holdings concentrated in the 
hands of a few transferees. ( 17.9% was acquired by 3 out of 53 
transferees, that is. by 5.7% of transferees ). ( ibid, p. 62 ). 

(5) Within the same village, 43.9% of transferred lands concen¬ 
trated in the hands of 3 zamindar families. ( ibid, p. 62 & p. 66 ). 

(6) 40.5% of transferred lands went to cultivators and 59.5 % 
passed into the hands of non-cultivators or non-agriculurists. ( ihid, 
p. 62). 

(7) Through land transfer the poor became poorer, the rich 
richer. ( ibid, pp. 63-65 ). 

(8) Some people think that when land passes from the poor to 
the rich, the price received “supports” the former or serves to 
“stabilise” his family budget. ( p. 64 above ). Be it. however, 
observed here that it is not “support,” but, really, it is an index of 
his penury and further pauperisation. 

§2. Landi.essness Increases: One of the consequences of land 
transfer is the growing proletarian’sation in the rural areas. Landless¬ 
ness has been increasing very fast. Let us describe briefly in the 
following paragraphs how landlessness has been increasing in many 
parts of the sub-continent of India, including some areas of Pakistan 
of today. 

(a) In Sample Villages of Faridpur District ; East Pakistan . 
From our study of the problems of land transfer in Ishan-Gopal!’>ur, as 
discussed in Chapter Four above, it is clear that a considerable number 
of families was rendered landless : it was 16.7% of the total number 
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of transferors as said above. Taking all the 5 villages in botwali 
thana of the district, it will be seen from Cols. (4J and (j) of table 
4 , p. 40 above, that as many as 198 families or 47.71% of the total 
land-owning families transferred their holdings : among 198 transferor 
families, 40 such families or 20.2/ became landless in one year. There 
were 177 landless families out of a total of 592 families in 1943 ; their 
number iricrcscd to 217 in 1944. This means that landlessness increased 
from 29.97 to 35 7/ of the total. [ Cols. (2) & (3), ihicl ]. 

(b) In West : Author s Survey in 9 villui'Cs in 4 Districts* 

m 1^43 : In respect of “small peasants," 42 Hindu cultivator 
firailics happened to be surveyed : among them as many as 22 
families or 52.47. of the tot af were rendered landless by selling out 
all tlicir patches aggregating 5.S bighas** at Rs. 630/-. Among 
Muslim peasant-; of the same category, 29 families were surveyed : 
among them 6 families, that is, 20*7% of the total became landless hy 
alienating in all 6.3 highas for a sum of Rs. 445/- ( Vide the author s 
book entitled : Socio-Ecoyioynic Survey of 49 Villa^^cs, p. 30, last para- 
grapli to p. 31, first paragraph ). 

(c) hi East Pakistan : The Authoi'^s Surrey in 40 villages in 2 
Districts^ in 1943. Among the pea.sant families surveyed, 20% of the 
total became landless in the year of investigation. ( Vide Socio- 
Economic Survey of 49 Villages, p. 56, first paragraph). 

(d) In Pre-partition Bengal: Bengal Land Revenue Commissions 
Estimate. In 1939 the Commi.ssk n observed that “there is a large 
increase in (be number of landless labourers. Their number increased 
by 49% between 1921 and 1931 They now constitute 29% of the total 
agricultural population, and the next census will show a considerably 
larger incrcase.*’tt ft is not known 'what happened during the next 
two decades, but, presumably, the position worsened. 

(c) In Pre-partition Bengal : Famine Survey hy the Indian Statistical 
Institute. All told 303 thousand families became wholly landless in 
the entire area of undivided Bengal in the year of the famine, 1943. 
The proportion of families selling out the whole of their lands was 


• Paridpur district or any K. Pakistan viP.apo Is not Included hors. 

•• 8 Standard bighas make one aero. 

f Faridpur district is not iuoluded here, for, it has been treated separately in § 2 (a) of 
this chapter. 

H Report, Vol. 1. p. r>7 
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6.1% in the 0.1-2 acres group. 1.2% in the 2.1-5 acres group and 0.4% 
in the 5.1- up acres group. The following table shows all this : 

Table—I 


Famine and landlessness (Survey by the Indian Statistical Institute)^ 


Area owned in % of the families selling No. of families 

acres in each group. selling (in 1000) 




Part of 

Entire 

Part of 

Entire 



holding 

holding 

holding 

holding 

0.1 

— 2 

7.4 

6.1 

299 

243 

2.1 

— 5 

15.3 

1.2 

249 

20 

5.1 

— up 

12.3 

0.4 

110 

40 


(f) In Pre-partition Bengal : Crop Survey Estimate — According 
to the Bengal Government’s Crop Survey estimate (1945), 36.4% of 
agricultural families were landless in Bengal in 1945.• ** According to 
another estimate, the proportion of landless agricultural families to 
total agricultural families in Bengal was 37.9% in 1939, whereas it rose 
to 45.1% in 1944.t 

(g) In Madras : It was estimated that in Madras in 1931, 42% of 
the agriculturil population was landless labour. In 3 villages surveyed 
in Andhra in 1948. the proportion of the landless was nearly 50% in 
the first village, 30% in the second and 70% in the third.tt 

(h) In Undivided India : In 1842 Sir Thomas Munro, as Census 
Commissioner, reported that there were no landless peasants in India 
( presumably an exaggeration, but indicating that the numbers were 
not considered sufficient to require statistical measurement ). In 1882 


• After-Effects of Famine by P, G. Mahalanobis, F. B. s., and others. 

•• An Economic Survey of 77 liandovi Selected Fiiiasrss, Government of Bengal, p. 47, 
Table 11. 

t Famine and Rehahilitation in Bengal^ by P. 0. Mahalanobis and K. P. Chattopadliyay, 
p. 87. 

tt On the Agrarian Question in India, published from Bombay by People’s Publishing 
Houso, pp 21-22. 

15 
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the Census estimated 7.5 million “landless day labourers” in agriculture. 
Since then there has been a tremendous increase in the number of 
landless labourers. The following statistics are revealing : 

Table—2 

Extent of Landless Labourers in Undivided India^ 


1882 

1921 

1931 

1933 

1944 

Census 

Census 

Census 

I. L. O. 

I. L. O. 

estimate 

estimate 

estimate 

estimate 

estimate 

7.5m. 

21.5m. 

33m. 

35m. 

68 m. 


(i) In India after Partition : According to an official estimate 
there were 33.98m. agricultural labourers in 1948 in the Indian Union 
and the States including Hyderabad.* This estimate is far below the 
non-official figure of 50m. as given by Acharya Vinoba Bhave who has 
since been on an all-India tour on his land gift mission seeking, as he 
says, one acre each for the 5 crorcs ( 50 millions ) of landless agri¬ 
culturists of India today. 

From the above, a definite conclusion emerges, namely, the fact of 
the growing pauperisation of the peasantry which is reflected among 
other things, in the increase in the proportion of landless labourers in 
the countryside. 

§ 3, Small Peasants are Expropriated : An aspect of the after¬ 
effects of land transfer is the growing expropriation of the small 
holders. 

(a) In Sample Villages in Faridpur District : It will be observed 
that landlessness increases through the expropriation of small peasants. 
In fact, they provide the breeding ground or the recruiting base, so to 
say, of landless agriculturists. From the author’s study of the land 
transfer problems in the sample village. Ishan-Gopalpur. in Faridpur 
District, it appears significant that the impact of economic deteriora¬ 
tion among cultivatori is transmitted below, in the sense, that ‘middle* 
peasants, by alienating parts of their holdings, are demoted to the 

t Source .* Agricultural Situation in India, Vol. Ill, No, 4, July, 1948, 

• Op. CH, July, 1948. 
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rank of‘small’pcasents ; and, while thj proportion of small peasants 
is thus increasing, the latter, in their turn, are themselves being more 
and more denuded of their small fragments in the manner explained 
in the preceding paragraphs. It was noticed from the survey-results of 
Ishan-Gopalpur that among those 54 families who alienated lands 
during 1943-44, there were 37 small holders ( including cultivating and 
non-cultivating families) with holdings up to 4 acres ; but their number 
increased by 13.5% in a single year. ( para 21, p. 59 ) Then, again, 
taking only the cultivating small holders into account, we find that 
their number increased by 16% in that year. ( Ibid, p 60). But the 
peasants having 8.01 acrcs-and-above were not affected. Thus, it is 
only the ‘small’ peasants who proved to be specially vulnerable and 
open to ravages of misfortune and want. The families, as shown 
earlier, on whom the famine inflicted the greatest palpable injury, were 
among the ‘smill’ peasants with holdings up to 1.50 acres. For instance, 
all the nine families that became landless came from this category of 
‘small’ peasants. ( ibid, p. 60 ). 

From an analysis of the features of land transfer in the five vilUifles 
given in Chapter Four above, it appears from Table 4 [Cols. (2) & (1)] 
that 130 families out of 274‘small’peasants (owning 0-4 acres), or 
47.4% of such families were dislodged from a cultivated area measuring 
228.47 acres in all. ( Col. 8 ). This is no negligible degree of expropria¬ 
tion I 

Again, from our study of 12 villages in Faridpur District, as will be 
seen from paragraph 10 and Tabic 8 ( pp. 54-55 ) of Chapter Four, 
63 transferor families out of a total of 64 such families, came from 0-4 
acres group. ( Col. 2 ). There was only 1 transferor within 4-10 
acres group and none in the 10-up acres group. Here was, then, the 
clear evidence of the expropriation of the ‘small’ peasantry. 

(b) In Midnapore District. That the right of free transfer given to 
Occupancy holders has paved the way for the disintegration of ‘small’ 
peasants will be seen from the results obtained from a sample sur/cy 
of 167 families in Midnapore district conducted by the Indian 
Statistical Institute in 1945-46. 7'he following table shows the 
progressive diminution of the holding of an average cultivator ( who 
must be a ‘small’ peasant in view of the meagre quantity of the holding 
owned ) in that district between 1930 and 1945 ;— 
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Table—3 


Expropriation ot Small Peasants in Midnapore Disttict (1930-4’i>* 


Holding per 

Year average family 


Index of 
average holdinil 


1930 1.83 acre 100 

1936 1.62 ,, 89 

1939 1.42 „ 77 

1942 1.35 ,, 73 

1944 1.12 ,, 61 

1945 1.04 .. 56 


From the above table it will be seen that the diminution in the 
average family holding was of the order of 44% within a dccade-and-a- 
half. Such diminution was efi’ected steadily at successive stages of 
alienation which was to the extent of 11% during the depression of 
1930-36 ; 12% between the depression and the year of the Second 
World War ; 4% during the war till the famine : 12% during the 
famine and cyclone that overtook the district in 1942 ; and, finally, 
5% after the famine and during the inflation. 

(c) In Pre-pmtition Bengal : It is well known that in the post¬ 
depression period and in the years of the Second World War the 
price of land in undivided Bengal was generally on the increase ; but 
as will be noted from the table below [specially, cols. (5) & (7)], 
the size of the alienated areas, as represented, generally speaking, by 
the lower and lower average value of a document, became smaller and 
smaller. This tends to show that it was largely the small peasants 
that were more and more rapidly expropriated from their lands : 


* Source : ludiaD Statistical InKtilot'.' figures quoted by Sri Ambika Ghosh in Current 
TJtought, Vol. 8, Nob. 8 & 4. 
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Table—4. 

Expropriation of Small Peasants in Pre-partition Bengal ( 1926-43 ). 


No. of (lotjumoiits rof'iBterod (100,000) | Average value per document (in uupooH) 


Year 

Sale 

Lease 

Mortgage 

Sale 

(5)' 

Lease 

(6) 

Mortgage 

(7) 

~dr 

(2) 

(3) 

(4)_. 

1926 

5.26 

4.00 

7.07 

286 

37.7 

211 

1927 

5.58 

4.12 

7.12 

283 

52.6 

203 

1928 

5.62 

3.98 

7.22 

294 

37.7 

227 

1929 

4.49 

3.46 

5.88 

314 

32.9 

231 

1930 

2.54 

2.58 

5.10 

292 

43.0 

182 

1931 

2.21 

1.72 

3.76 

250 

62.9 

173 

1932 

2.41 

1.75 

3.38 

217 

36.5 

162 

1933 

2.55 

1.78 

3.13 

208 

32.0 

158 

1934 

3.01 

2.14 

3.49 

183 

32.0 

129 

1935 

3.24 

2.46 

3.57 

181 

54.7 

141 

1936 

3.41 

2.71 

3.52 

179 

38.8 

137 

1937 

3.34 

2 99 

3.02 

182 

33.4 

133 

1938 

4.12 

2.96 

1.64 

178 

39,7 

175 

1939 

6.54 

3.06 

1.54 

163 

35.0 

140 

1940 

6.46 

3.30 

1.60 

185 

38.4 

125 

1941 

7.94 

3.49 

1.51 

158 

42.3 

120 

1942 

9.16 

3.55 

1.06 

172 

47.6 

110 

1943 

16 98 

5.68 

1.83 

187 

51.1 

106 


Source : Statement I, Appendix 2, of this volume. 


The conclusions given above seem to be upheld, also, by the figures 
of sale documents of difltcrent values ( such as, Rs. 100 and above or 
Rs. 100 and below ) executed during 1929-1934. It will be noticed 
from the statistics given below ( quoted from Annual Reports of the 
Registration Department, Government of pre-partition Bengal ) that 
the volume of sale ( or exchange ) documents of the value of less than 
Rs. IOC became relatively more important than that of sale ( or 
exchange ) documents of the value of Rs. 100-and-upwards. In fact, 
the number of the former category became actually larger than that 
of the latter during 1932-1934.* 


Tji the years followliig 19P^, (ho fJgurcB of documeuts of diiXereot vb1u(’B arc not nhowri 
iu the Auunal Keports of Kegistration Pepartment. 
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Table—5 


Small Holders are ExproiM’iatcJ ( Bengal during 1929-34 ) 


Year 

Sale or Exchange documents 
of value of Rs. 100 and 
upwards. 

Sale or Exchange 
documents of 
value less than 

Rs. 100. 

1929 

288065 

161179 

1930 

152890 

101494 

1931 

116737 


1932 

117793 

123773 

1933 

114228 

140865 

1934 

124217 

176814 


§ 4. Land is Concentrated in the Hands of a Few : Through a 
ceaseless process of land transfer from the small holders to the big, 
the proportion of the former is increasing and the transferred lands 
are being concentrated in the hands of the latter. The result is tint 
the poor peasants arc getting poorer and the rich landowners becoming 
richer. ( How lands are passing from agriculturists to non-agricul¬ 
turists is discussed in § 5 below ). 

(a) In Faridpur District : That the proportion of small holders is 
increasing in the district can be seen from a comparison of the figures 
collccteJ by the Bengal Board of Ec mamic Eniuiry and the Bengal 
Land Revenue Commission. According to the former, the proportion 
of peasants owning 4.01-8.00 acres (that is, within the range of middle 
peasants) was 25.3% in 1933 and according to the latter, the proportion 
of peasants owning 4.01-10.00 acres ( that is, middle peasants ) was 
4.4%in 1939 ; the proportion of small peasants owning 0.01-4.00 acres 
was 38.9% in 1933 (Bengal Board’s estimate), whiH it became 92.5% in 
1939 ( Land Revenue Commission’s estimate ). If these figures arc 
correct, ( and making allowance for the varying methods of Survey and 
tabulation in the two enquiries ), it only shows how the proportion 
of small holders has increased rapidly. 

But, is there any evidence that lands arc concentrating in the hands 
of a few landowners ? We have no figures for the district as a whole. 
But the figures of land transfer collected by this author in Ishan- 
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Gopalpur village, although of a limited application, may serve to be 
illustrative and they confirm the view that lands in that area arc 
concentrating in the hands of a few land holders. It has already been 
shown that a large proportion of transferred holdings in that village, 
namely, 43.9% of transferred lands concentrated in the hands of only 
3 Zamindar families [ Vide § 1(5), of this Chapter ]. 

(b) In Undivided Bengal : It will be seen from the following 
table that between 1939 and 1944 a good amount of land concentrated 
in the hands of a few rich cultivators or ‘Jotedars* : 


Table—6 

Concentration of Lands in Fewer Hands : Undivided Bengal 


Average 

Percentage of families 

Percentage of 

area 

land owned 


owning 

owned 


( acres ) 

1939 

1944 

1939 

1944 

0-2 

78.5 

82.0 

20.6 

21.9 

2-5 

14.6 

12.1 

27.9 

25.8 

5-up 

6.9 

5.9 

51.5 

52.3 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Source : Famine and Rehabilitation by P. C. Mahalanobis & others 
quoted in Current Thought, Vol 8. Nos. 3 & 4., p. 105. 


It will be noticed from the table above that only 6.9% of families in 
the “5-up” acres group owned as high as 51.5% of the land in 1939. In 
1944, the number of such families decreased by 1%, but the ownership 
of land in that stratum actually increased by 0.8% during the same 
period. This means a smaller number of families owning a bigger area. 

If the figures quoted above are correct, they are a pointer to the 
trend of events in the sphere of land distribution in the province 
during the period. 

For further illustration of our point, we may quote figures from 
Bengal Crop Survey report (1945) which also reveals the depth of land 
concentration in fewer hands : 
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TabIe-7 

Concentration of Land : Undivided Bengal ( Crop Survey ) 


Acreage Group 

%. of families owning 

% of area owned 


(1945) 

(1945) 

0 

36.4 

1.8 

0-1 

17.7 

4.2 

1-3 

22.0 

16.9 

3-5 

9.6 

14,7 

5-up 

14 3 

62.4 

Total 

ICO 

100 

Source : An Economic Survey of 77 Random 
Bengal Govt. p. 47. 

Selected Villages, by 


From the above table it will be seen that 36 4% of families bold only 
1.87 oF the total area of land, which consists of homestead land and 
orchard. But what is striking is that only 14.3% of families hold 62.4% 
or a little less than two-thirds of the total acreage of lands. “Most of 
these people are Zamindars, tenure-holders and big raiyats.” 

(c) In Undivided Punjab ; In order to compare and contrast the 
figures of land concentration in Bengal with those in other provinces 
in this subcontinent, we may reproduce below the familiar table 
showing the degree of the concentration of holdings among the land 
owners in undivided Punjab as in 1939 :— 
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Table—8 

Concentration of Holdings in Undivided Punjab 


Size of holdings 

Percentage 

Percentage 

(acres) 

of owners 

of land 

0-1 

20.2 

0.8 

1-3 

28.6 

5.2 

3-5 

14.9 

6.2 

Above- 5 

36.3 

87.8 

5-25 

30.0 

35.0 

25-50 

3.9 

14.8 

Above - 50 

2.4 

38.0 

Total 

ICO 

100 

Source : 

Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry, 1939. 


From the table above it will be noticed that more than half (52.8%) 
of cultivated lands arc concentrated in the hands of 6.3% of owner- 
families having above-25 acres each. As against this, 48.8% of small 
peasants, owning 0-3 acres each, have only 6% of total holdings. Again, 
only 2.4% of owners having above-50 acres each, possess 38% of the 
total lands, whereas 20.2% of peasants having 0-1 acre each, own only 
0 .8% of the sum-total of holdings. 

(d) In Sind : The extent of land conc(;ptration as in the year 
1936-37 may be seen from the following table : 

Table—9 

Concentration of Holdings in Sind 
30.2% of land owners owned 1.62% of total land 


30.2/4 11 It «i 

5.42% of „ 

14.29% .. „ 

5.18% of „ 

17.96% .. 

16.19% of 

4.49% 

23.33% of 

2 .86% .. .. 

48.26% of 

100 % 

100 % 


Source : Sind Land Revenue Administration Report, 1936-37 


16 
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It will be noted that before the partition of India, among the A;,j.; 
cultivators of Sind wlio bad mostly depended on sliare-croppihg r, 
their livelihood and vho bad constituted about 73% of the tom 
population of the province, the majority had been landless. Before 
the Second World War, all aiinculfuraJ lands in sind had been owned 
by only 2,44,891 persons among a total population of 45,35,000 persons 
(1941 Census), and the distribution of holdings had been as stated 
below ;— 


Table-10 


Di.strihutiim of Hoklimls w Sind 


Acreage 

Persons 

Up to 5 acres 

73,811 

5-15 

74,102 

15-25 

35,435 

25-100 

44,307 

100-500 

10,635 

Over-500 „ 

6,601 


2,44,891 


Source : Sind Land Rev. Adm. Pvcport, 1036-37 


Thus, according to the aho-^e table, the entire agricultural land was 
owned by only 5.47 of the total population. The position since 
1936-37 has not at all changed in favour of small landowners or the 
actual cultivators ( Haris, that is, share-croppers ). On the contrary, 
there has been further concentration of land holdings in the hands 
of the big landowners. After the partition, most of the Hindu 
Zamindars have migrated to India and their lands have been allotted 
to the Muslim refugees from India, but the ownership remains substan¬ 
tially unaltered. And the depth of land concentration has deepened 
further. According to an estimate given by Mr. Nabibux Uqaili of 
the State Bank of Pakistan, in 1940 about 10% of the landowners 
owned 90% of the lands, while 90% of them owned 10% of the lands.* 
Thus, the extent of land concentration has increased further since 
1936-37. 


Vifle J^ccv.oviic Journal, 
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(c) In Bomhay : The degree of land concentration in fewer hands 
and the manner of social stratification in the agrarian economy of the 
Bombay IVesidency may be studied from the following table cons¬ 
tructed on the basis of land distribution among different families as 
in 1936-37 : 


Table~ll 


Concentration of Lands in a Few Hands in Bombay.* 


Classification of holdings. 

No. in 

Zof 

Area in 

% of 


millions. 

total 

m. acres. 

total 

Upto 5 acres 

1.13 

49 

2.54 

9.5 

5-15 „ 

0.67 

29 

6.10 

22.8 

15-25 „ 

0.25 

11 

4.73 

n.i 

25-100 .. 

0.22 

10 

9.23 

34.4 

lOO-up,, 

0.03 

1 

4.17 

15.6 

Total 

2.29 

100 

26.78 

100 


From the above table several points are to be noted : 1.13 million 
holders, i. c., families, or 49% of total families ( which own upto 5 
acres ) bold below- or near-subsistcncc holdings. In Bombay, the 
yield of cereals per acre of net area sown is only 0.19 tonf ; assuming 
that a family allows 20% of its holding to icmain fallow in a year on 
the average and cultivates 80%^ of the area it holds, those families in 
Bombay which own 5 acres ( i. c , cultivate 4 acres ) get only .76 ton 
of cereals per year ( assuming they arc singlc^cropped lands ), while 
the family consumption ( for 5 members of an average family ) will 
run up to .83 ton per year on the basis of 4.5 mds. of cereal off-take 
per head in a year. Clearly, such families must be living below the 
subsistence level, if they have no substantial income from other sources. 
But, it is obvious that all of the 1.13 million families do not own 5 acres 
each ; many may, for example, hold just 1 acre or 2 or 3 acres each. 
Such families must be living a life of utter indigence, if they have to 


* The table is based on figures given in the table on p. 66 of The Indian Itural Prohlejn 
by Nanavati & Anjaria, Fourth ( Enlarged ) Edition, 1951, quoted from Bombay Land 
Uovenua Administration Reports, 1920-27 and 1936-87. 
t Vide p. 257, Famine Commission, Final Report. 1946. 
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depend wholly on the incomes from their own l^nds- The second 
point to be noted from the nhove table is that only about 1/f of the 

total number of families, owning above 100 acres each (and they are, 
presumably, quite rich ), hold as much as 15.6% of the total area 
which is equal to 4.17m. acres. The striking contrast is provided by 
the fact that 49% of the families ( and they are cither at subsistence 
level or below t ) own only 9.5% of the land which is barely 2.54m. 
acres. Again, 11% of richer families ( with 25-100 acres and 100-up 
acres ) own 50% of land ( 13.40m. acres ), whereas 78% of families 
( with 0-5 acres and 5-15 acres ) own only 32.3% of land ( 8.64m. 
acres ). Such, then, is the depth of land concentration and the nature 
of the polarisation of economic relations in the rural areas of Bombay 
State. 

§ 5. Lands ark Passing from Agriculturists to non-agricul¬ 
turists : 

(a) In Faridpur District : Regarding the sample village, Ishan- 
Gopalpur, our analysis in Chapter Four, ( pp. 62 and 65 ) shows that 
only 40.5% of transferred lands went to cultivators, and the rest, that is, 
59.5% of the alienated holdings passed into the hands of non¬ 
agriculturists or non-cultivators. Again, taking only the transferees 
of the same village into account, we find that all the transferred lands 
were acquired by non-cultivating or rent-receiving families of the 
village in the following proportions : 7.4% was purchased by the class 
of families described as “Priest and Petty Employees,” 10.8% by 
“Moneylenders,” 11.1% by “Office Employees”, 14.6% by “Petty 
Traders,” 43.9% by “Zamindars,” and so on. 

In the 22 Sample Villages in the far-flung corners of the District 
surveyed by the author, it was found that 8 families among 64 transferee 
families, or 12.5% of the total, were non-cultivators f p. 54 
above ). This, of course, is not a high proportion, but, none the less 
it shows which way the wind was blowing, as we say. 

(b) In Six Districts Surveyed hy the Author in Pre-partition Bengal : 

In the author’s volume entitled : Socio-Economic Survey of 49 Villages 
( P. 11 para 3 ), it will be found that a source was quoted as saying : 
“The land is passing from the peasants to the village rich.” This conclu¬ 
sion is, however, a pretty little vague, for who are the “village rich” ? 
They may, for instance, mean either the ‘rich agriculturists* or the ‘rich 
non-agriculturists’ of the village. The author’s own conclusion was as 
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follc)W<5 : “...what is interesting^ is that lands...have, on the whole, 
passed less to the richer peasants than to the richer trading class, 
businessmen and well-placed ofFice-cmployccs of the same village, and 
sometimes, of neighbouring villages or towns.” ( Ibid, p 11, para 4 ). 
Then follows a number of illustrations given in that book. In respect 
of a particular village in 24-Parganas Oistrict, the author, however, 
found that ‘the buyers were mostly the richer peasants of the same 
village.” ( ibid, p. 11, last para ). But taking all the visited areas 
into account, it was concluded that lands were passing from ordinary 
poor peasants to a certain extent to a section of the rich cultivators 
and, more so, to rich non-cultivators. 

(c) In Undivided Benp^al ; Certain statistics were collected hy the 
Bengal Land Revenue ( i. e., Floud ) CemmissionL in 1939, which 
indirectly showed that a considerable proportion of alienated lands had 
passed into the hands of non-agricnlturists between the years 192b 
and 1939. The table below ( no. 12 ) which is adopted from Table 
No. VIII (f) given in the Commissioifs Report ( Vol. II ), concerns 
West Bengal Districts. It shows that out of 41v347.06 acres enquired 
into, 3267.11 acres or 7.9% was transferred during 1928-39. The 
transferred holdings were being utilised or cultivated in the following 
manner ; 31.5% was being cultivated by purchasers ; 33.7% by crop- 
sharers ; 8.1% hy labourers and 2'^.77, by under-tenants. Now, the 
fact that the transferees sub-let 33.7% ( 31.7% for all-Bengal ) of the 
transferred holdings to crop-sharers and 26.7% ( 24.6%, for rdl-Bcngal ) 
to under-tenants, tends to prove that they ( that is, the transferees of 
these lands ) might not have been boncifide agriculturists, that is, 
actual tillers or cultivators. One may, of course, assume that they were 
all pretty big owner cultivators having had their hands already too 
full for further extension of cultivation in the ncw4y purchased lands. 
But even so, it is difficult to explain that a purchaser, unless he is a 
rent-receiving non-cultivating intermediary or out-right non-cultivator, 
will buy lands only to create under-tenancy in more than one-fourth 
( precisely, 26.7% ) of the total lands transferred. 

The table on East Pakistan ( Table 13 ) shows that the total area 
enquired into was 44122.98 acres out of which 2656.24 acres or 6.0 / 
was transferred during 1928-39. The transferred holdings were being 
cultivated in the following manner ; 46.0% by purchasers, 29.5%, by 
crop-sharers ; 2.8% by labourers and 21.7% by under-tenants. 
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(d) In Undivided Punjab: One of the outstanding results of tb. 
growth of debt in this province was the steady transfer of lands n, 
money-lenders. For instance, during the years 1866 and 1871, rho 
cultivators sold on an average 88,000 acres annually. In the following 
four quinquenniums, the acres sold a v^craged 93.C00, 160,000, 310,000 
and 338,000 per year. “This process of dispossession of the culti¬ 
vator continued even during the present century and an increasing 
area of land passed from the hands of the agriculturists into those of 
non-agriculturists." * 

(c) In Bombay : It will he useful here to refer again to the table 
relating to the possession of land holdings in this State as quoted on 
p. 55 of The Indian Rural Problem : 

Table—14 

Holdings in Bombay State, passing to Non-agriculturists.'^* 


Details of 

Number of Persons (lOCO) 

Area Held CKXIO acres') 

Holdings 

Agricul- 

Non-agricul- 

Agriculturists 

Non-agri- 


turists 


turists 




culturists 


1926-27 

19S6-87 

19;G-27 

1986-87 

1926-27 

1936*87 

1926-27 

1986-87 

Upto 6 aores 

906 

892 

108 

287 

2,117 

1,946 

246 

697 

5 —15 aores 

572 

509 

62 

162 

5.121 

4,624 

474 

1,477 

15—25 aorrs 

228 

188 

20 

60 

4,454 

8,668 

894 

1,176 

25—100 acres 

208 

161 

22 

62 

8.511 

6,566 

1,029 

2,667 

100—500 acres 

16 

11 

4 

9 

2.628 

1,628 

804 

1.624 

Over 600 acres 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

478 

141 

471 

778 

Total 

1,980.6 

1.7G1.2 

206.4 

680.7 

28,299 

18,468 

8,418 

8,819 


From the table above it follows that during the decade (1926-27 to 
1936-37),the agriculturists lost 4836 thousand acres of land, while the 
non-agriculturists increased their lands by 4901 thousand acres. And 
the number of the latter class of persons increased by about 324 
thousand during the same period. The above table also shows roughly 
that, on average, “while the agriculturists have 10.5 acres per head 
the non-agriculturists have 15.7 acres of land each", as in 1936-37. 


• The Indian Rural Prohlem by Nanavati and Anjaria, 4th Edn., p. 54. 

Source : Bombay Laud Revenue Admiuistration Reports, 1926027 and 1986-87. 
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§ 6. The Loss of Occupancy Rights Through Land Transfer and its 
Consequences : The Occiipanry-ritilit-holder is the “central fi^iure“ 
in the land systems or India and Pakistan. He is generally called a 
“raiyat” under the raiyatwari system, while under the Permanently- 
settled or temporarily-settled estate systems, he was sornetimc.s’ 
described as a ‘‘raiyaP' and sometimes as a tenant'. 

But, what are his rights and privilej-es ? He holds lands on a 
permanent and heritable tenure. Generally speakinf^, he also possesses 
unrestricted rip,hts of transfer. In fact, it has been said that the 
privileges of the Occupancy raiyat arc the privileges of three F's : 
Fixity of tenure, Fair rent and Free transfer.. 

Theoretically, Occupancy right appro.ximates to ibc virtual right of 
ownership. But, actually, the cultivators arc fast losing thia riglit 
through a ceaseless process transfer of their lands under the pressure 
of poverty, want and indebtedness coupled with the greed of tlic land- 
grabbers who happen tn be either non-agriculturists or non-cultivating 
landowners or rich cultivators. It is an irony of fate that these 
Occupancy tenants, after transferring their lai'ds, hecomc, in very 
many eases, share-croppers or ‘bargadars’ under the transferees. It will, 
moreover, he noted that the share-croppers or‘bargadars’ in Bengal are 
not recognised as ^tenants’ under the Tenancy law. They cultivate 
the owners' lands purely on contractual basis, the costs (excluding 
rent) being met almost entirely from out of their own pockets ; hut, 
generally speaking, they pay bidhi-bhag’ or half of the liarvested crops 
to the owners, which might he called the “produce rent". 

^6A. Incri:asin(; Los.-s OF Occupancy Riciits in Prj>paktition 
Bengal : It has always been an accepted principle in India that the 
occupant of the soil is entitled to remain in undisturbed possession 
from generation to generation, provided he pays the customary dues 
either to the sovereign power or to the person recognised by that 
power as entitled to receive such payments.* 

In Bengal the revenue history of the period from 1859 upro very 
recent years was concerned mainly with the statutory development of 
rights given to Occupancy raiyats and under-raiyats. The Rent Act 
(Act X of 1859) defined the right of Occupancy as 12 years’ continuous 
possession of the land in the occupation of a raij^at. 

When, however, the Rent Act was passed, the Occupancy rights 


Famine Commission, Final Report, p. 251. 

17 
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•which it created were intended for the actual tillers of the soil. But 
the vital blunder that was committed was to attach Occupancy rifiht 
to a particular class of tenants who might be non-agriculturists or 
might cease to cultivate. 

Now, Occupancy rights are alienated or lost mainly throngli 
{X) sale and (2) subinfeudation. As to the working of the latter 
process, tVie statistics s\\ow that an “army of rcnt-reccivcrs is increas¬ 
ing in number in each year". The census figures reveal an increase 
of 62 percent between 1021 and lS)31, and since 1931 there has been 
a further process of subinfeudation below the statutory raiyat, which 
has swelled the figures still more. A “steady reduction is taking 
place in the number of actual cultivators possessing Occupancy rights, 
and there is a large increase in the number of landless labourers”, a 
fact which we have already noted-i 

The consequence of the increasing loss of Occupancy rights was 
noted by the Bengal Land Revenue Commission in the following 
words : “It is true that the general level of the rents of the statutory 
raiyats is low, but owing to sub-Ictting and the free right of transfer 
the actual cultivators arc to an increasing extent men who arc either 
paying a cash rent which corresponds to a full economic rent, or are 
cultivating under the barga system and paying as rent onc-half of the 
produce. The rapid increase in the number of bargadars is one of the. 
most disquieting features of the present times ; and it is an indication 
of the extent to which the h:reditary raiyats arc losing their status 
and being depressed to a lower standard of living. It is (rue that the 
successive provisions of the Tenancy Acts have endowed the raiyats 
with the practical ownership of their land. But a large and increasing 
proportion of the actual cultivators have no part of the elements of 
ownership, no protection against excessive rents, and no security of 
tenure.”* 

§ 6B. CKor-siiAKim; cultivation sprkads : One of the land 
tenure problems of India and Pakistan is “the tendency for land to be 
held by Occupancy right-holders who do not attend to its efficient 
cultivation, and who lease such lands to tenants on terms which arc 
believed to inhibit efficient cultivation by such tenants.”** 

f S 2 pp 111-114 this chftpUr. 

• The Keport, Vol. I, pp. 88.39. 

•* Fatnine Cvmvnssim, 1945, Final Report, p. 266. 
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This tendency is universal and has ^,rown almost everywhere in the 
Tndo'Pakistan sub-continent. This will be seen from the. incrensintj 
practice of Icttin^t lands on the crop-sharina arran^enicnt or on ca.sh 
rents to tcnants-at-will whose rh^lits are in many cases non-e.^istent or 
are but a Inimical fiction. 

In 5 Sample Villa^^cs of Faridpur district the author noticed that 
durin^^ 1943-44, the percentage of share-cropped land had f^one up 
while the proportion of land cultivated by owners had diminished. 
Attain, amonj^ cultivators within 1.0-4.0 acres and 4.0-10 acres ;^roups, 
the extent of share-croppia*^ had iacreased while the area “owned and 
cultivated' h'ld diminished. Lastly, in all the acreai^c ^roup.s culti- 
vatinr^, 0.01 to 10 acres, tlie proportion of share-cropped area to the 
total tillap.e had increased by about 0.5 to 5,7 per cent. The table 
below shows the actual position :— 


Table—16 

Five Sample Vi!Ia,^es in Faridpur District, Kotwf’ili Thana 
Increased Sharc-croppinjj Among Different Strata of Peasants. 

Acreage M ean ac reages 

Groups ‘Owned dc culti- Share-crop- Total culti-7. of "’harc-crop- 

vated.’ ped. vated ped area to 

total area cul¬ 
tivated. 



1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

1944 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(b) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

0 

0 

0 

,3 

.1 

.3 

01 

100 

100 

.01-1.0 

.6 

.5 

.7 

.6 

1.4 

1.0 

54.0 

54.5 

1.01-4.0 

1.7 

1.5 

.7 

8 

2.4 

2.3 

29.1 

34.8 

4.01-10 

5.3 

3.9 

.3 

.4 

5.6 

4.3 

5.0 

9.3 

10.01-Above 

13.3 

17.3 

.2 

.4 

13.5 

17.7 

1.8 

2.3 


§ 6C The Manner of Cultivation of Raiyati Lands in V/. 
BenccAI. & E. Pakistan ; In Pre-partition Bengal, some statistics 
were collected by the Land Revenue Commission about the manner 
in which raiyati lands were being cultivated. Out of the total cul¬ 
tivated area enquired into it was found that 65.9% was cultivated by 
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family members, 21.17. by bar^^acbirs and 13.1% by labourers. These 
related to undivided BcnjJ'al. The corresponding figures for West 
Bengal arc roughly 57.47, 23.5/and 19.1% respectively and those for 
East Pakistan 73.2%, lc-9/ and 7.9/ respectively. The following tables 
adopted from the Report of the Lind Revenue Commission will 
explain the position, but the point to be noted n tbat more than one- 
third of raiyati lands (actudly, about 34.2/ of the total) enquired into, 
was cultivated by b.argadars and laixmrers, that is, hy those who had no 
rights of raiyats :— 



The manner in Vv'hich lands are cultivated ( W est Ben^l ) 







The manner in which lands are cultivated ( East Pakistan ) 

Source : Land Revenue Commission Report, Vol. II, Table Ylll'e), pp. 118-119. 
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i; 6D. CiiANGK IN Tiir. Tenancy STATUf^ : 

(a) In Titchc Sample Villa^ea : Our investigation in 12 viihfjO' 
of Faridpur District shows that some of the transferor raiyats, after 
Uavititl transferred their holdings, became share-croppers under the 
iransforccs, thereby changing their (transferors’) tenancy status, 
namely, being changed into ‘‘crop-sharers” from “Occupancy vaiyats”. 
From relevant tables [Col. (2), Table /, and Col (5) (b), Table 8, 
Chapter Four of this volume)» it will be seen that out of 35 sellers as 
many as 9 or 25.7% became‘hprga Jars’(from “Occupancy raiyats which 
they had been before the sale was effected ). 

(b) In Ben<^al ; From § 5 (c) of this Chapter, we have seen 
that in pre-partition Bengal, 31.7% of the transferred holdings was 
being cultivated by bargadars and 24.6% by under-tenants, maybe, 
unJer-tenants-at-will. This shows that in respect of the culth'otion of 
that high proportion of lands, the (Occupancy cultivators (transferors) 
were substituted by such cultivators as were cither without any 
tenancy rights (bargadars) or bad at best precarious tenancy rights 
(under-tenants). The corresponding figures for West Bengal were 
33.7% and 26.7% respectively (Table 12 of this Chapter) and for East 
Pakistan 29.5% and 21.7% respectively (Table 13 of this Chapter). 

i 7. Land Tkansflr Increases Sub-division and Fragmenta¬ 
tion OF Hoj. DINGS : 

Experts on agrarian problems of India and Pakistan have held the 
view that the fractionalisation of holdings is caused by the sub-division 
of estates and interests among legal successors on the death of the 
owner and in accordance with the Laws of Inheritance. This is not an 
incorrect view, but the view is but partially correct ; for it should he 
remembered that in Bengal, where among the Hindus, the Dayabha^ 
system of inheritance* prevails, partition of landed property among 
heirs, even if universally practised, cannot he effected too often. 
Taking 25 years as equal, on the average, to what we call a “genera¬ 
tion,” such sub-division may take place only four times in a century. 

(a) In Midnapore Samide Survey : In practice, however, fractiona¬ 
lisation of holdings is caused more frequently through transference 
during the owner’s life-time than through partition at his death. We 
have seen above [ Section 3(b) of this Chapter ] that the 


* InlioritQDCo by eurvival. 
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diminution in the size of the average family holding among 167 cuhi-^ 
vator families was of the order of 44% within a dccadc-and-a-lial< 
Such diminution was effected steadily at successive stages 
of ahenation which was, as already shown, to the extent of 11% during 
the depression oi 1930-36 ; 12% between the depression and the year 
of the Second World War ; 4% during the War till the fiimine ; 12% 
during the famine and cyclone and, finally, 5% after the famine and 
during the inflation. 

(b) In Faridpnr Sample Surrey : Wc have noticed ( Chapter 4, 
specially § 5, paras 19-21, of this volume) in connection with our study 
of the land transfer problems in Ishan-Gopalpiir village of Faridpur 
District that the very manner of purchase and the sale of 
the lands has greatly accentuated the existing evils of subdivided and 
fragmented holdings. When wc see that ‘middle’ peasants, by aliena¬ 
ting parts of their holdings, are demoted to the rank of ‘small’ peasants, 
we can easily conclude tliat the ‘subdivision’ of holdings takes place not 
among legal successors but among the erstwhile living owners and the 
new aspirants, that is, the transferees. And, if the latter have not 
their own lands lying contiguous to the former’s alienated patches, we 
can be sure that fragmentation must be a resultant feature of such 
alienation.* 

§ 8. Tiiic Menace of Sx3r.-DiviDED ( Uneconomic ) Holdings ; 

The volume and the menace of the subdivided and ‘uneconomic’ 
( meaning too small ) holdings in some of the provinces or states of 
India and Pakistan may be noted here, because this menace arises 
substantially from the process of land transfer : In Madras the average 
yield per acre of cultivated land is 0.41 ton in terms of cereals, 
( Famine Inquiry Commission, Final Report, 1945, p. 255n ). But, 


• Wo may quote bore tbo Royal Agricultural GommiBBion’o views on the distinction 
between fragmentation and subdiviskm of holdings : **Fragmentation is quite difTcrent from 
Bubdivision, and refers to the manner in which the land held by an individual (or undivided 
family) is scattered throughout (ho village in plots separated by land in the posscssiou of 
others. It all the fields held by an individual are contiguous so that ho can pass from the 
one to the other without traversing .any laud but his own, bis holding is said to be compact; 

and if this frature has been brought about by design, it is said to be consolidated. 

Fragmentation is acoentuated by the expansion of cultivation irregularly over the waste, 
hg purchases and sales^ and by the extinction of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large number of distant relatives...” — Vide The 
Report of the Royal Oommission on Indian Agrioulture, page 129. ( emphasis ia author’s ). 
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*74 percent of the pattas or raiyatwari holclin.as covenn^ 36 percent 
of the total area have an average area of 2.4 acres" (Rerigal 
Land Revenue Commission Report, Vol. II, P. 30 ) ; this nieaus 
they yield one ton of cereals each on the average, while at least 
2 tons arc estimated to be the minimum return that a cultivator 
must be assured from out of his holding, because an yield below 
this quantity renders the holding ‘uneconomic’ and condemns the 
cultivator to an “uncertain livelihood.” ( This is reported to be 
Sir Manilal Nanavati’s opinion ). According to a Governmental 
report from Madras, while pattas paying Rs. 10 and less formed 

69.5 percent of the total number in the twenties of this century, 
they amounted to about 76.5 percent in 1944-45 (Famine Com 
Final Report, 1945, p. 256 ). In Uttar Pradesh the average yield 
of cereals is 0.35 ton per acre (Famine Com., ibid, p. 253n. ), 
The average, ‘economic’ holding in the State must, therefore, consist 
of about 6 acres. In Gorakpur district the average holding is 4.8 acres, 
the land being, of course, rather fertile. In certain areas of the Agra 
district, 27.3% of holdings are less than 2.5 acres, 23.3% arc between 

2.5 and 4.5 acres, 28.9% between 5 and 10 acres, 14.3% between 10 and 

17.5 acres and 6.2% over 17.5 acres. So, over 50% of the holdings 
arc uneconomic. ( Famine Com., ibid, pp.255~56 ). In Bowhay, the 
yield per acre of net area sown is 0.19 ton. So, 10 to ll acres w'ould, 
on the average, be the size of the ‘economic’ holding in the State. 
But, 1.13 million holdings owned by 49% of the land-owning families 
come up to only O-to-5 acres each, and another 29% of the families 
have 5 to 15 acres each. ( ‘The Indian Rural Problem’ by Nanavati Sc 
Anjaria. ). In the Punjab, the average yield of cereals per acre is 0.34 
ton which means that the size of the ‘economic’ holding would be about 
6 to 7 acres. But, 20.2% of owners own 0-1 acre each, 28.6% own 
1-3 acres each, 14.9% own 3-5 acres each and 36.3% have abovc-5 
acres each. ( Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry ). In Bengal, the 
average yield of cereals per acre is 0.48 ton and, so, about 4 to 5 acres 
would be necessary to constitute an ‘economic’ holding. But in 
West Bengal roughly 35.66% of cultivator families hold less than 2 acres 
each, 10.69% hold 2-3 acres each, 9.19% hold between 3 and 4 acres. 
8 .66% between 4 and 5 acres, 10.24% between 5 and 10 acres and 9.77% 
hold 10 acres and up. (Calculated roughly from the Land Revenue 
Commission Report, Vol. II, pp, 114-15 ). In East Pakistan, appro¬ 
ximately 49.47% of cultivators hold less than 2 acres each, 11.22% 

18 
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hold 2-3 acres each, 9.13% hold between 3 and 4 acres, 17.02% 
between 4 and 5 acres, 14.15% between 5 and 10 acres and 6.70% 
hold 10 acres and up. ( Same source). In Sind, as noted 
before, 30.2% of land-owners hold up to 5 acres, 30.2% hold 
5-15 acres, 14.3% hold between 15 and 25 acres, 17.9% between 25 
and 100 acres, 24.5% between 100 and 500 acres and 2.9% hold 500 
acres and up. C Sind Land Revenue Administration Report for 
1936-37 ). Here we notice the prevalence of ‘uneconomic’ holdings 
in the lower acreage groups ( since on the analogy of Bombay. 10-11 
acres should be necessary to constitute an ‘economic’ holding ). while 
land concentration is a striking feature in the upper acreage groups. 
[ Vide § 4 (d) of this Chapter ]. 
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retrospect and prospect 

11 . Transfer and Rural Credit : Inter-Lucred 

QUESTIONS: In our previous discussion ( specially on pp. 70 1^,3 of 
Chapter Five above ), we have tried to find the link between prices 
and agricultural credit; between prices, agricultural credit and debts ; 
and between agricultural credit, debts and land transfer. In doing no, 
we have seen thgt agricultural credit and debts are but two sides of 
the same coin, that unrepaid loans are debts and that the failure to 
repay loans often leads to the loss of the debtor-cultivator’s holding 
or a part of his holding. 

Now, what happens if we take away wholly the peasant’s right of 
land transfer ? Obviously, other things remaining the same, and 
among other results, his borrowing power will decrease ; in the 
existing circumstances in West Bengal, it may even vanish. If, 
however, instead of wholly withholding his transfer right, we simply 
restrict or limit it ? Then, ceteris paribus, his borrowing facility, too, 
gets limited. This can be very well seen from the operation of the 
Punjab Land Alienation Act of 1901 which restricted loans made by 
money-lenders. “The Sahukar.” said Darling, “deprived by the Act of 
the security of the land, can only lend up to the limit of what can be 
repaid from the produce : but the agriculturist money-lender, to whom 
the Act does not apply can afford to lend up to value of the land, and 
with land selling at inflated values this limit is considerably 
higher. 

In emphasising the obvious link between the right of land transfer 
and credit, and, while speaking of the raiyats in undivided Bengal, the 
Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee observed as follows : 
“In the absence of sufficient movable property, land is the only security 
which any agricultural tenant can offer for his credit. If the free 
transferability of his rights to the land he holds is curtailed, he suffers 
much in credit.”* ** 

It is, however, an old controversy as to how far it is desirable that 
tenants should be given the unrestricted right of transfer in the 
interest of enhanced borrowing facility. There were times when even 


* Vido, Darling, op, cit.t pp £227-228. Tho Punjab Land Alienation Act Ib no longer 
there, Int its historical bearings cannot be ignored. 

** Vide Report, p. 164. 
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tlaou^Vitiul \eadeTs of our society imagined that manna would, as it 
were, drop from paradise once the tenants were given the unfettered 
right- of land alienation ! The Hon’ble Mr. Amir Ali, for instance, 
speaking before the Indian Legislative Council on the 5th March, 1885, 
said : “I believe it has been sufBciently established that the raiyats who 
possess the right of free transfer are more prosperous and better 
able to withstand the visitations of famine and scarcity than those who 
do not possess that right.”* 

Almost a similar view was expressed a little earlier by the then 
Government of Bengal in their Revenue letter to the Government 
of India, dated the 15th September, 1884, which, inter alia, stated: 
“The Leiutenant Governor was satisfied that the recognition of the 
right of transfer would create a direct interest in the improvement 
of soil, would stimulate cultivation, would tend to establish a substan¬ 
tial peasant proprietary right, would give a valid security for the 
realisation of the landlord’s rents, and, by increasing the marketable 
value of the land, would lower the rate of interest when the raiyat 
had to borrow 

If we have quoted in extenso the views given above, we have 
done it so with a view to providing an historical contrast between 
opinions and facts, between past beliefs and present happenings. 
Against the over-drawn picture of happiness which the unrestricted 
transfer right, it was thought, would confer upon the peasantry 
of eighteen-eighties, we have seen the tragedy drama being enacted in 
more recent times,— the drama of aims frustrated and hopes belied, 
specially so in pre-partition Bengal of the nineteen-thirties. For. 
while, on the one hand, the Bengali Occupancy raiyats have been 
endowed, in these two decades, with nearly all their legal security and 
rights (including transfer right) which they enjoy in the lands they have 
held ; on the other hand, it is precisely in these two decades that they 
have economically suffered the worst and have been deprived largely 
of the benefits of Occupancy rights through sale, lease-pattas and 
usufructuary mortgages. 

The peasant of today seems to find himself in the midst of two 
evils : if his right of transfer is denied or curtailed, his credit shrinks 
and therewith the chance of improved agriculture by means of 
enhanced credit support; if, again, he is given free right of transfer 


His spcooh quoted by Sir AAzul Haque in the latter's Man Behind the Plough^ p, 806« 
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his “debt incteases as prices rise"* and be tends mote and mote to 
lose bis lands. Wbat is tbe solution ? Tbe solution seems to lie in 
tbe golden mean : regulated transfer right coupled with tbe provision 
for regulated credit, tbat is, credit advanced from sources wbicb. 
from tbe borrowers’ point of view, are more useful and dcpcndalile 
and, yet, more cautious and kindly critical than tbe fraudulent 
moneylenders. 

§ 2. Conclusion and Recommendation : In the following 
paragraphs we, therefore, recommend that the cultivator be given 
restricted right of transfer. And in our solicitude for giving him 
regulated transfer right, we examine below some of the arguments for 
and against restrictions on land transfer. 

§ 3. Arcuments for and Against Restrictions on Land 
Transfer: The question of the restriction on the right of land 
alienation may be viewed from two angles ; First, from the viewpoint 
of the proper utilisation of lands (in the interest of efficient agricul¬ 
ture ) and the stabilisation of the household economy of the culti¬ 
vators, specially of the small-holders. Secondly, the question may be 
viewed from the angle of the credit requirements of agriculturists. 

In connection with the first point, the following observations may 
be made : 

At least, three separate objects may be attained by means of restric¬ 
tion (as opposed to prevention) of transfer : (1) to keep the land to the 
actual cultivator, (2) to prevent the passage of land to non-cultivating 
rent-receivers, and (3) to prevent the passage of land to non-agricul¬ 
turists. The first two objectives may be realised if lands are allowed 
to be transferred only to cultivating families having less than optimum 
holdings or having lands below a well-defined ceiling and not above 
that limit, that is, families with such amounts of lands as are capable of 
being managed productively, that is to say, economically and efficiently 
by the families concerned. Such a provision or restriction will probably 
obviate the abuses and evils of crop-sharing cultivation or of the 
subletting of the transferred holdings by the transferees, and too 
much concentration of lands in a few hands may thus be avoided. 
In order to keep small holders to their lands and thereby to help 
stabilise their domestic economy, a law may be enacted which would 


Vide Land Revenue Coin, Vol. I., p* 14C. 
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prohibit alienation hy families with limited holdings, that is, bclow- 
economic-holdcrs may have no absolute right of transfer. To promote 
the third object, namely, to prevent passage of land to non-agriculturists, 
all transfers except to bonafide agriculturists, that is, actual tillers of 
the soil, should be made illegal. It is true that benami transactions 
cannot be easily stopped and other practical difficulties would crop 
up ; but we are to weigh the difficulties as against the merits of such 
a move, and the advantages accruing from such restrictions are likely 
to outweigh the administrative disadvantages ; and, therefore, in 
the interest of a stabilised peasant economy, it is advisable and 
desirable that the administrators of the country should stand up to 
these difficulties. If loopholes still remain, they may be removed in 
course of the actual operation of the law, provided, of course, local 
co-operation can be sufficiently assured. 

It will be noted that some of the suggestions given in the preceding 
paragraph are made on the assumptions that, as if, the Zamindari and 
intermediate tenure systems were to remain and that attempts to stop 
subletting were ineffective. But, in the present background of 
thorough-going land reforms* •• that arc being initiated in different states 
of India, the existing landlord-tenant system ceases to exist. Certain 
difficulties and loopholes, however, still remain. The danger of 
subinfeudation is still there in some states of India. There is even 
now the room for debate as to whether land should belong to none 
else than the actual “tiller of the soil’* in the sense in which the 
expression has been defined by the Land Reforms Committee of Jammu 
and Kashmir Government*# and earlier by the Congress Agrarian 
Reforms ( Kumarappa ) Committee. 

In this connection, it may be noted that the prevention of both 
subletting and transferability was, in the opinion of the Bengal Land 
Revenue Commission, unwise and improper. It was undesirable, they 
said, that “persons who do not feel themselves interested or qualified 
should be obliged to go on cultivating for ever” ; and. secondly, that 
if “a close caste of cultivators were created, to which there should be 
no future admission, and if none of the existing families of agricultural 
labourers could have any hope of acquiring any land in their own 
right, one of the main incentives to saving and enterprise would 


* Vldo the aathor’H book ontilled : Land Ite/orms, 

•• Op. cU., pp. 108-105. 







be lost to tbe agricultural populations/’if Our own idea about 
land reforms and land redistribution provides, as we hope, an answer 
to both the questions : we recommend that agricultural labourers 
who arc fit for and interested in cultivation should, as far as practi¬ 
cable, be given land at the very start of the agrarian reforms campaigns 
or in the process of the implementation of the land reforms law or 
laws tt and some of them may later on join the local cooperatives, 
if any ; or the local Panchayet or Land Commission may later 
take steps to give them plots from newly reclaimed lands or from 
out of regional land ‘reserves/ if any. Secondly, nobody wants any 
cultivator to remain tied for ever to the land he cultivates j he may 
give up cultivation and if he does it, he may get compensation, 
but he should not have the right, unilaterally, to dispose of his land 
according to his sweet will.* The land in respect of which any 
cultivator gives up cultivation should be acquired either by the 
cooperative organisation of which he may be a member, or by the 
Village Panchayet or local Land Commission or by the State, whose 
business would thereupon be to see how that land should be utilised 
and who should ut ilisc it—whether a landless labourer or an adjacent 
Cooperative Farm or Govern ment Farm, if any, or any other person 
or persons or association of persons. Such a planned redistribution 
or utilization of the land in question would ensure its proper use and 
improved efficiency in agriculture. 

So far we have briefly discussed the question of restricting the right 
of land transfer from the viewpoint of the efficiency in agriculture 
and the stabilisation of the household economy of the cultivators, 
specially the small-holders. We may now discuss the question from 
the standpoint of its probable effects on the credit-worthiness of 
agriculturists. 

The Bengal Banking Committee, as we have said above.** observed 
that, “In the absence of sufficient movable property, land is the only 
security which any agricultural tenant can offer for his credit. If the 
free transferability of his rights to the land he holds is curtailed, he 
suffers much in credit/’ That the credit of the cultivator is restricted 


t Report, Vol. I., p. 66. 

ft Some of tbe land rcforniB laws enacted during 1947-1962 in India and Pakiatan are 
diBonssed on pp. 78-126 of Lcmd Reforms by the author. 

• Vide author’s Land Reforms ( Ohap ter 8, specially See. 18, pp 342 et seq.) 

** Section I of this Ohaptor. 
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with the restriction of his right of free transfer, we have seen from the 
operation of the Punjab Land Alienation Act. But it is also true of 
the Punjab peasant, as one of the authorities on the subject has 
commented, that the Act has “reduced his extravagance and prevented 
his displacement from the hoIding.“^». Again, as the experience of 
Western countries shows, the restriction of transfer, though it may 
temporarily mean an abridgement of credit for the cultivator, does not 
ultimately affect the prospect of agriculture. Both thrift and stabilised 
interest of the cultivator in his holding gradually improve credit and 
establish it on firmer foundations.* ** Along with the restriction of 
transfer, certain compensating or supplementary measures should, 
however, be adopted, which arc likely to provide, for instance, facilities 
of borrowing, at low rates, productive loans, such as, from co-operative 
societies, land banks, agricultural credit corporation, if any, and from 
Government- There must also be the provision for liberal official 
grants and subsidies, etc.*** In the interest, however, of mortgage 
credit, land transfer may ( subject to what we have said in this section) 
be allowed between co-villagers who are also agriculturists ( having 
lands not above the prescribed ceiling ), and this seems to be in accor¬ 
dance with the customary rights believed to have once been enjoyed 
by the old khudkasht raiyats.f Transfer may also be permitted in 
favour of self-cultivating fellow-members of a given farmers’ organisa¬ 
tion or co-operative association or peasant members of a co-operative 
land mortgage bank which should be given the right of recovery of 
debts by foreclosure and sale—arranged, perhaps, through the village 
Panchayct or Land Commission. We presume that family farming 
in India will continue for a long time to come before it can be substi¬ 
tuted by co-operative farming or any type of joint farming. And so 
long as it continues, land must be, in a regulated manner, a bankable 


* Dr. B. E. Mnkherjee, Land Problems, p, 168. 

•• Ibid, 

*** For a disooBaion on (1) Agrioultural Credit Oorporatlon, Rural Banking Enquiry 
(1950) Ooznmittec’s recommonclations, (8) Agricultural credit in some foreign countrioe, 
(4) Problems of Agricultural Credit in the U. S. A., (6) Heoommendations of Mr. Chester 
Davis on Rural Credit in India, (6) Conclusions and Recommendations of the All-India 
Rural Credit Survey Committee of the Reserve Bank of India, and (7) the Economic 
Policy of the Government of India with special reference to Rural Credit during the Second 
Five Year Plan period, vide Appeudioos 9 to 16 of this volume. 

t Vide Land Revenue CammisBion, Report Vol. Vlf p. 677. Evidenoo of Dr. R, K. 
Mukhorjee. 
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asset in the hands of farmers. But, as the Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee aptly put it, "the double object of preventing the 
free mortgage and sale of agricultural land and the provision of credit 
for the economic benefit of the agriculturists through the co-operative 
land mortgage banks cannot be easily achieved."* This question 
cannot, however, be solved generally and in the same manner in all 
parts of this vast sub-continent that India is. The problem must 
be attacked regionally and in the light of local experiences, for the 
conditions vary from state to state and from place to place. 


* Report, pp< 178-70 

19 
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AN ACCOUNT OF WORK DONE BY THE AUTHOR 
BETWEEN FEB., 1944, and DEC., 1945. 

District : Fakidpu_r ( Lower Bengal ) 


Item Nature of Work 

No. 

A. (i) Personal Survey of villages 
to study the socio economic 
conditions of people and the 
causes and consequences of the 
Famine of 1943 and Problems 
of Rehabilitation.* 


(ii) Do of the after eflFects of 
the Famine of 1943 and the 
conditions of Public Health. 

B. Enquiry on Rural Credit ; Debt 
Settlement Boards, Money 
Lenders Act, etc., and their 
after-effects. 

C. Investigating Problems and 
nature of Land Transfer.** 


Item Progress made 

No. 

A. (i) Surveyed 15 villages in 
Faridpur District :— Tambul- 
khana, Bctbcria, Rnnkali, 
Greda, Ishnn-Gopalpur, Boalia, 
Ramshil-Lakbanda, GliritakanJi, 
Rudrakar, Suicswar, Char Atra, 
Dotara, Sadardi, Ghoslipur, 
Mcgcliami ( Comprising over 
2000 families. ). 

(ii) Covered about 60 more 
villages. 

B. Official figures collected from 
Debt Settlement. Boards in tlic 
whole of Faridpur District 
personal survey in above 
villages. 

C. (i) Indexing of about 18,000 
Official documents fiijm Sadar 
Registration Office for 25 years 
( 1920-44 ) for each of 15 
villages .f 

(ii) Copying verbatim about 
4000 Official documents from 
Sadar Registration Office (1920- 

44) .ft 

(iii) Pcisonal Survey in 15 
villages.'Hf 


• The relevant data were used in the author’s Premchand Roychand StudentHliip fP.U.S ) 
thesis ( 1916 ), *♦ A part of the material is used in this vohimo, 

f Data on approximately COOO documente relating to six villages alone are Ui^ed in 
Chapter Two of this volume. 

ft Not need in this volume. ttt Ueed in Chapter Four of this volume. 
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Appendix—1 (Contd.) 


Item Nature of work 

No. 

D. Collecting Representative 
Family Budgets and data on 
Incidence of Taxes in Rural 
Areas. 

E. Do figures relating to Cost of 
Agricultural Farming, Rate of 
Agricultural Wages, and Prices. 

F. Do Crops, Food, Livestock, 
Land and Tenancies. 


G. Do Rehabilitation Schemes. 


H. Compilation of Major J. C. 
Jack’s unpublished MSS. records 
of economic enquiry in Farid- 
pur District (1904—1910). 


Item Progress made 

No. 

D. About 25 villages covered J 
informations regarding 1000 
families. 

E. 15 villages included ; ( Varying 
nature of crops and varying 
cost of farming ). 

F. (i) Covered 15 villages of 
Faridpur ( personal enquiry ). 
(ii) Whole of Faridpur District 
( Compilation from official 
records ). 

G. (i) Personal survey of Famine 
Relief in above villages of 
Faridpur. 

(ii) Governmental Relief and 
Rehabilitation Schemes during 
1943-44. 1944-45 and 1945-46. 
covering the whole of Faridpur 
district. 

H. Jack’s unpublished manuscripts 
weighed about 5 standard 
maunds. 
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APPEND1X~2 


( To be read along with Statement I below ), 


Sale or Exchange Leases u/s 17(1) (d) including 
Year (Value higher or Perpetual and other than Perpetual, 
lower than Rs.lOO) 



Number 

Value 

Number 

Value of 
annual rents 

Premia 

1926 

5,26,806 

150802637 

400413 

16459906 

15091908 

1927 

5,58,976 

158253588 

412426 

16361370 

21701965 

1928 

5,62.946 

165657491 

398870 

15325803 

15030624 

1929 

4,49,244 

141479115 

346426 

15258560 

13324791 

1930 

2,‘^4 384 

96209491 

258724 

11392897 

11135103 

1931 

2,21,908 

71471083 

172904 

7743(^50 

8916323 

1932 

2,41,566 

67961545 

175681 

7464728 

6405225 

1933 

2,55,093 

68746226 

178622 

6954525 

5721901 

1934 

3,01,031 

78990922 

214316 

7373619 

7075847 


APPENDIX—2 

( To be read along with Statement II below ) 

Statement showing the Registrations, under Sections 12 & 18 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. in Bengal Presidency during the year :— 

No. of deeds of No. of deeds No. of Usufractuary Total number 
gifts registered. of sale mortgage s registered, of registrations 

registered. under Sections 

12 & IS 


Year. 

Of per¬ 
manent 

tenures. 

Of raiyati 
holdings 
at fixed 

rates. 

Of per¬ 
manent 

tenures. 

Of raiyati 
holdings 
at fixed 

rates. 

Of per¬ 
manent 

tenures. 

Of rai¬ 
yati 

holdings 
at fixed 

rates- 


1926 

2710 

1781 

39723 

42380 

15302 

12412 

114308 

1927 

2827 

1828 

39891 

42811 

14450 

10978 

112785 

1928 

2/85 

1865 

38963 

414C9 

14432 

9275 

108729 
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APPENDIX--^ 

Sections from The Bengal Tenancy Act 

Section 12 of The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, as amended up to 1941. 

12. (1) A transfer of a permanent tenure by sale, gift or mortgage 

Voluntary transfer ( Other than a transfer by a sale in execution of a 
of permanent ten- decree or by summary sale under any law relating to 
patni or other tenures ) can be made only by a regis¬ 
tered instrument. 

(2) A registering officer shall not accept for registration any instru¬ 
ment purporting or operating to transfer by sale, gift, or usufructuary 
mortgage a permanent tenure in favour of any person other that the 
sole landlord of such tenure unless there is paid to him, in addition 
to any fees payable under the Act for the time being in force for the 
registration of documents, a process-fee of the prescribed amount and 
a fee ( hereinafter called “the landlord’s fee” ) of the following ^ 
amount, namely :— 

(a) when rent is payable in respect of the tenure, a fee of two 
per centum on the annual rent of the tenure : provided 
that no such fee shall be less than one rupee or more than 
one hundred rupees, and 

(b) when rent is not payable in respect of the tenure a fee of 
two rupees ; 

together with the prescribed cost of transmission of the landlord’s fee 
to the landlord. 

(3) When any such instrument is admitted to registration, the 
registering officer shall send to the Collector the landlord’s fee, the 
the cost necessary for the transmission of the same and the notice of 
the transfer in the prescribed form, and the Collector shall cause 
the fee to be transmitted to, and the notice to be served on, the 
landlord named in the notice, or his common agent, if any, in the 
prescribed manner. 

(4) The landlord’s fees or the prescribed cost of transmission 
p^ablc under this section and under sections 13 and 15 shall be paid 
to the registering oflBcer or the Court or the Collector, as the case 
may be, in the prescribed manner. 
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Section 18 of The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, as amended up to 1941, 

Incidents of hold- 18. (1) A raiyat holding at a rent, or rate of rent, fixed 

ing at fixed rates* • 

® in perpetuity— 

(a) shall be subject to the same provisions with respect to the 
transfer of, and recession to, his holding as the holder of 
a permanent tenure ; 

(b) shall not be ejected by his landlord except on the ground 
that he has broken a condition consistent with the provisions 
of this Act, and on breach of which he is, under the terms 
of a contract between himself and his landlord liable to be 
ejected : 

(c) shall be deemed to be a settled raiyat of the village if he 
complies with the conditions set forth in Section 20 ; and 

(d) shall be entitled— 

(i) to plant, 

(ii) to enjoy the flowers, fruits and other products of, 

(iii) to fell, and 

(iv) to utilise or dispose of the timber of, 
any tree on the land comprised in his holding. 

(2) The provisions of sections 23A to 38 ( both inclusive ) shall 
not apply to raiyats at fixed rates, even though such raiyats have a 
right of occupancy in the lands of their holdings. 


Section 26B of The Bengal Tenancy C Amendment) Act, 1928, 
as amended up to 1941, 

26B. The holding of an occupamey-raiyat or a share or a portion 
Holdings of occupancy- thereof, together with the right of occupancy 
raiyats with occupancy- therein, shall, subject to the provisions of this Act 
lights transfeiabie. bg capable of being transferred in the same 
manner and to the same extent as other imniovable property. 
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Section 26C of The Renjtal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, 
as amended up to 1941. 


( 1 ) 


‘26C. 

Manner of 
transfer and 
notices to land¬ 
lord and co- 
sharers. 


Every transfer shall be made by registered instrument, 
except in the cases of a bequest or a sale in execution 
of a decree or of a certificate signed under the Bengal 
Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913 ; and a registering 
officer shall not accept for registration any such instru¬ 
ment unless the sale price, or where there is no sale price, the value of 
the holding or portion or share thereof transferred is stated therein, 
and unless it is accompanied by— 


(i) a notice giving particulars of the transfer in the prescribed 
form, together with the process fee prescribed for the 
service thereof on the landlord or landlords or their common 
agent, if any, who is or arc not party or parties to the 
transfer, and 


(ii) such notices and process fees as may be required by sub¬ 
section (4). 


(2) In the case of a bequest of such a holding or portion or share 
thereof, no Court shall grant probate or letters of administration until 
the applicant files a notice and deposits a process fee similar to those 
referred to in clause (i) of sub-section(1). 

(3) A Court or Revenue-officer shall not confirm the sale of such 
a holding or portion or share thereof put to sale in execution of a 
decree or a certificate signed under the Bengal Public Demands 
Recovery Act, 1913, and no Court shall make a decree or order abso¬ 
lute for foreclosure of a mortgage of such a holding or portion or share 
thereof, until the purchaser or the mortgagee, as the case may be, 
files a notice or notices and deposits a process fee or fees similar to 
those referred to in sub-section (1). 

(4) If the transfer of a portion or share of such a holding be one 
to which the provisions of sub-section (1) of section 26F apply, there 
shall be filed notices giving particulars of the transfer in the prescribed 
form together with process fees prescribed for the service thereof on 
all the co-sharer tenants of the said holding who are not parties to 
the transfer. 


1 This seotion 260 was substitated for the original section 260 by s. 4 of the Bengal 
Tenancy ( Amendment ) Aot» 1988 ( Ben. Act VI of 1988 )« 
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(5) The Court, Revenue-officer or registering officer, as the case 
may be,^ shci//, m the prescribed manner, serve the notices for which this 
section provides, and after receipt of such notice, the landlord or land¬ 
lord's agent, as the case may be, shall not refuse to recognise the 
transferee as the tenant in respect of the holding or portion or share 
thereof transferred nor omit to enter the transferee's name in the 
landlord’s rent-roll in place of that of the transferor or where only 
a share or a portion of the transferor's interest has been transferred, 
along with the name of the transferor: 

Provided that such recognition shall not operate as an admission 
of the amount of rent or the area or any incident of such occupancy 
holding other than the existence of a right of occupancy therein or 
be deemed to constitute an express consent of the landlord to the 
division of the holding or to the distribution of the rent payable in 
respect thereof : 

Provided further that if a transfer is subsequently set aside or 
modified by a competent authority, the party in whose favour such 
order has been made shall, unless such order has been passed in a 
suit, appeal or other proceedings to which the landlord was a party, 
deposit with the authority before whom the appropriate suit or 
proceeding was first initiated the prescribed fee for a notice on the 
landlord or his common agent, if any, describing the modifications 
made by such order, on receipt of which notice the landlord shall cause 
his rent-roll to be corrected accordingly. 

(6) In this section — 

(a) ‘'transferee,” “purchaser” and ‘ mortgagee” include their 
successors in interest, 

(b) “transfer” does not include partition or a lease, or, until a 
decree or order absolute for foreclosure is made, simple or 
usufructuary mortgage or mortgage by conditional sale, 
and 

(c) “transferor” includes a person whose interest in a holding 
or portion or share thereof has terminated in the circums¬ 
tances mentioned in sub-section (2) or sub-section (3). 


1 Tho italicised words in sub-section (5) of Section 2GC are eubstitated against "shall 
serve the notices provided in this toction by registered post" by section 2 of Beni Act 
XVIII of 1940. 


20 
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Section 26G of Dw Bengal Tcnayicy {Amendment) Act, 1928, 
as citnc?ided up to 1^41 


26G. (1) An occnpancy-n^ntvf may enter into a complete usufruc- 

Limitation on tiiai v inort/4ape in respect or Ins holchn^ or of a portion 
mortgage by occu- share thereof for any perioJ which does not and 
pancy-m7.//a/. cannot, in my possible event, bv any agreement, express 
or implied, exceed fifteen ycarsi [ aiid notwithstanding anything 
contained in this Act or in anv other law or in any contract, no 
other form of usufructuary mortgage so entered into after the 
Bon. Act IV commencement of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) 
of 1928. Act 1928. shall have anv force or effect ]. 


( 01 d )2 Notwithstanding any¬ 

thing contained in rliis Act or in 
any other law or in any contract, 
every usufructuary mortgage sub¬ 
sisting on or after the first day 
of August 1937, w^hich was so 
entered into before the commence¬ 
ment of tlxe Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, 1928, shall be 
deemed to have taken effect ns a 
complete usufructuary mortgage for 
the period mentioned in the instru¬ 
ment or for fifteen years, which¬ 
ever is less. 


(Now) (la) Notwithstanding 
anything contained in this 
Act or in any other law for 
the time being in force or in 
any contract, every mortgage 
( including a mortgage by 
conditional sale) entered in¬ 
to by an occupancy-r<a(r«t in 
respect of his holding or of a 
portion or share thereof in 
which possession of land is 
delivered to the mortgagee— 

(a) which was so entered into 
before the commencement of 
the Bengal Tenancy (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1928, and was 
subsisting on or after the 
first day of August, 1937, or 

(b) which, being other than a 
usufructuary mortgage having 
under sub-section (1) no 


1 The linos within third brarkt^ts were inserted by section 7 (1) of the Bon. Act VI of 1988. 

2 sub-soetion (la) of section 2GG was inserted by s. 7 (2) of the Ben, Act VI of 1988 and 
substituted by sec. 8 of Ben. Act XVIII of 19i0, 
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force or effect, was so entered 
into after the commencement 
of the Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, 1928, and 
before the commencement of 
the Bengal ( Amendment ) 
Act, 1940, and was subsistin.i? 
on or after the commence¬ 
ment of the Bengal Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act, 1940, 
sfiall be deemed to have taken 
etfect as a eomplete iisufruc' 
tiiary mc'rtgaj^c fortlie period 
mentioned v.\ the instrument 
v)r for fifteen years, which¬ 
ever is less. 

(NEW).i (ip) Notsv,th>tanding anything contained elsewhere in 
this Act or in any otlicr la w or in any contract, no mortgage ( other 
than a complete usufructuary mortgage ) entered into by an occu- 
pancy-rmyat in respect of his holding or of a portion or share thereof 
after the commencement of the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendent ) Act, 
1940, in which possession of land is delivered to the mortgagee, shall 
liavc any force or effect. 

(2) N(Uwithstanding any contract to the contrary,^ \ entered into 

before or after the commencement of the Bengal Tenancy ( Amend¬ 
ment ) Act, 1928, such a complete usufructuary mortgage, or a mort¬ 
gage referred to in suh-sectiori (la) i may Iv redeeiiu'd at any time 
before the expiry of the o’ftaycf/ to in sifh-:;ectnm(J) or 

section {la). 

(3) Every such! [ complete usufructuary mortgage entered into 


1 Addod by aub-soctioii (2) of Moctiori 3 of t3on. Act XVlll of ll)40. 

S The words within Bocond br.ick»'t^ w^rc subfttitiitcd for tho words “surb mortcffipo” by s 
7 (3) of the Bon. Act VI of 193S. 

• Tho italioisod words were substituted for tho words “said period* by s, 7(R) fb) of tho 
same Act. 

t Tho words within third brackets wore substituted for tho word “mortgage" by «, 7 (4) of 
the same Act. 
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after the commencement of the Benjjal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 
1928 ] shall be registered under the Indian Registration Act, 190b. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained elsewhere in this Act or 
in any other law. no document creating or purporting to create 

(a) a complete usufructuary mortgage of the holding or oi n 
portion or share of the holding of an occupancy-raivaf for n 
period exceeding or which can exceed fifteen years, or 

(b) a usufructuary mortgage of such holding, portion or share, 
other than a complete usufructuary mortgage, or 

[NEW]1 fc) a mortgage of such holding, portion or share \ other 
than a complete usufructuary mortgage or a usufruc¬ 
tuary mortgage referred to in clause (b)} in which possession 
of land is delivered to the mortgagee, 

shall be admitted to registration, nor shall any such document be 
received in evidence or acted on in any Court or by any public 
servant ; 


(Old.) Provided that such a docu¬ 
ment executed before the com¬ 
mencement of the Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, 1928, may be 
so received in evidence or so acted 
upon as a complete usufructuary 
mortgage for the period mentioned 
therein or for fifteen years, which¬ 
ever is less. 


(Now.)i^ Provided that— 

(i) a document referred to in 
clauses (a) or (b) which was 
executed before the commence¬ 
ment of the Bengal Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act, 1928, or 

(ii) a document referred to in 
clause (c) which was executed 
before the commencement of the 
Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) 
Act, 1940, 

may be so received in evidence 
or so acted upon as a complete 
usufructuary mortgage for the 
period mentioned therein or for 
fifteen years, whichever is less. 


I Sub-olanso (o) is oddod by Bon. Act XVllI ot 1940. 
* SubBtltutod Proviso Bon. Aot XVIII of 1940. 
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(5)t Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act or in any other 
law or in any contract, the consideration fwith all interest thereon) for 
a complete usufructuary mortgage or for another form of usufructuary 
mortgage deemed under sub-section (la) to have taken effect as a 
complete usufructuary mortgage, entered into by an occupancy-mi.rrtt 
in respect of his holding or a portion or share thereof, shall be deemed 
to have been extinguished on the expiry of the period (a ) mentioned 
in the instrument of the mortgage, or (b) of fifteen years, whichever 
is less, from the date of the registration of the instrument, or where 
there is no registered instrument, from the date of the mortgagee’s 
entry into possession, and the mortgagor shall thereupon become 
entitled! (to possession of the mortgaged property, and he may, if ho is 
not forth-with given possession, apply to the Court to be restored to 
possession thereof and,to be awarded such compensation as may’appear 
to the the Court to be equitable in respect of the period during 
which the mortgagee retained possession after the date on which the 
mortgagor became entitled to be restored to possession, and) 

Provided that if in the case of such a mortgage subsisting on or 
after the first day of August 1937, the said period has, on the date of 
Ben. Act VI commencement of the Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act, 
of 1938. 1938, already expired, the mortgagor shall, immediately on 

the commencement of the said Act, become entitled to possession of 
the mortgagcd2 property, but he shall not be entitled to, nor shall the 
mortgagee be liable for, any compensation in respect of the mortgagee’s 
possession from the date of the expiry of the said period to the date 
of the commencement of the said Act. 


t Sub-BoctlonB (6) and (6) of a, 26G were inserted by a. 7(6) of the Bongal Tenancy 
(Amendmont) Aot, 1088 (Bon* Aot. VI of 1988). 

1 The lines within the brackets are substituted by Bon. Act XVIII of 1040 ugafnRt "to 
possesBion of the mortgaged holding, and ho may, if he is not forthwith given poKFoasion, 
apply to the Oourt or to a Revenue-oiTioer to be restored thereto". 

2 The itallciseded word is substituted In place of "holding." 
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Old. (6) An application under 
sub-section (5) shall be accompa¬ 
nied by a process fee of the pres¬ 
cribed amount for service of notice 
on the mortgagee, and the Court 
or Revenue-officer to whom such 
an application is made, may, after 
service of such notice, award to 
the mortgagor such compensation 
as appears equitable in respect of 
the period during which the mort¬ 
gagee retained possession after the 
date on which the mortgagor be¬ 
came entitled to be restored to 
possession and may pass an order 
restoring the possession of the land 
mortgaged to the mortgagor and 
such order shall have the effect 
of a decree of a Civil Court. 

(7) Any order made by a Court under sub-scction (6) shall have 
Act V of 1903. the effect of a decree of a Civil Court and shall be 

subject to the provisions of the Code of Civil Proce¬ 
dure, 1908, in respect of appeal revision or review : 

Provided that, notwithstanding anything contained in this or any 
other Act for the time being in force, a memorandum of appeal or 
application for review or revision under this sub-scction shall he 
chargeable with a fee of twelve annas only. 

(8) Notwithstanding anything contained elsewhere in this Act 
or in any other law for the time being in force or in any contract, in 
respect of a mortgage by conditioreal sale subsisting on the date of the 
commencement of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Act, 1940, in 
which possession of land has been delivered to the mortgagee— 

(a) the mortgagor may at any time institute a suit for a 
declaration that the original principal, together with all 
interest due thereon, has been extinguished by the profits 


New. (6) An application under 
section (5) shall be accompanied 
by a process fee of the prescribed 
amount for service of notice on 
the mortgagee, and the Cour* to 
which such an application is made, 
may, after service of such notice, 
award to the mortgagor such com¬ 
pensation as appears equitahlc*<^nd 
may pans an ci der restoring posses¬ 
sion of the mortfiaf^ed property to the 
mOrtf^af^or, 


Italicised words are substituted by Bon. Aet XYlIl of 1940. 
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arising from the land in respect of which, and subsequent 
to the date on which, possession was so delivered, and for 
recovery of possession of the mortgaged property, and 
(b) the mortgagee may, at any time rfter the expiry of fifteen 
years from the date of the instrument creating the mortgage, 
institute a suit for a declaration that the original principal, 
together with all interest due thereon, has not been 
extinguished by the profits arhing from the land in respect 
of which, and subsequent to the dace on which, possession 
was so delivered. 

(9) In any suit instituted under sub-section (8) the Court may, if 
it thinks fit, re-open any transaction relating to the mortgage for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the mortgagee in possession has 
derived from the mortgaged property profits sulficient to extinguish 
the original principal, together with simple interest thereon calculated 
at the rate of eight per centum per annum^ 

(JO) In any suit instituted under sub-section (8). if the Court is 
satisfied that the original principal, together with all interest due 

thereon, has been extinguished by the profits arising from the mort¬ 

gaged property or by any other means, it shall make a declaration 
to this effect and shall pass a decree restoring possession of the 
mortgaged property to the mortgagor. 

(11) In any suit instituted under sub-section (8), if the Court is 

satisfied that the original principal, together with all interest due 

tliereon, has not been extinguished by the profits arising from the 

mortgaged property or by any other means, it shall make a declaration 
to this effect, and may fix any sum, not exceeding the original principal, 
on payment of which the mortgagor shall be entitled to redeem the 
mortgaged property and may pass a decree accordingly, allowing the 
mortgagor a reasonable period within which to make such payment ; 
and in any such decree the Court may further direct that, if such pay¬ 
ment is not made within the period so fixed, the mortgagee shall retain 
possession of the mortgaged property for such period as may be 
specified in the decree and that, after the expiry of that period, the 
original principal together with all interest due thereon, shall be 
deemed to be extinguished and possession of the mortgaged property 
shall be restored to the mortgagor. 

(12) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (13), the decision of 
the Court under sub-section (10) or sub-scction (11) shall be final. 
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(13) The provisions of the Code of Civil Procedure, im. rebtm. 

Act V ol 1908 . to appeals shall apply to all decrees or orders made 
under sub-sections (10) and (ID, but notwithstanding any thin:-. 

Act JX of 1908, contained in the Indian Limitation Act, 1908, or in t/j/s 

Act, the period of Limitation for an appeal to the Court of a District 
Judge against any such decree or order shall be ninety days from the 
date of the decree or order appealed from.* 

Afote : Complete usufructuary mortgages in contravention of this 
section are void, —as against the statute there can be no estoppel, so 
usufructuary mortgages cannot be validated. ( Vide 13C, L. J. 693 ; 
26C. L. J. 90 ; 26 C. W. N. 329 ; 23 C. W. N. 437). This section does 
not apply to moharari raiyats. Dy the amending Act VI of 1938 the 
section was extended to occupancy undcr-raiyats. Vide Sec. 48(g) 
(2)(i) of the B. T. Act as amended upto 1941. 


Section 26H of The Bengal Tenancy ( Aimendment )Act, 1928. 

26H, The fee payable by the transferee to the landlord for the 
Transfer of rent- transfer of a rent-free holding or of a portion or share 
free holdings. of a rent-free holding of an occupancy-raiyat shall be 
two rupees and shall be paid in the manner provided in section 12 or 
section 13, as the case may be, and notice of the transfer of such hold¬ 
ing, portion or share shall be given to the landlord in the manner set 
forth in sub-section (3) of section 12, section 13 or section 15 accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances of the transfer. 

[ The above Section was repealed by s. 8 of the Bengal Tenancy 
( Amendment ) Act, 1938 ( Ben. Act VI of 1938 ) ], 


Sub-seotioDB (7) to (18) of eec, S2GG arc ioserted by Bon. Act XVllI of 1940. 
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Section 48G of The Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 1928, 
as afnc7ided up to 1941 

Ocoupanoy-rIghtB 48G. (1) Every under-^raiyat who, immediately before 
of undcr-mij/af. the coma\encemcnt of the Bengal Tenancy ( Amend- 

Beng. Aot IV of ment ) Act, 1928, had l>y custom a right of occupancy 

in any land, shall have a right of occupancy in that 

land, • 

(2J Every undcr-raiyat who has a right of occupancy in his holding 
shall have, as regards his immediate landlord, all the rights and liabili¬ 
ties of a raiyat with a right of occupancy, as set forth in — 

(i) Chapter V other than those conferred or imposed by 
sections 20, 21* and 22. 

(ii) Sections 65t, 116 and 178, so far as possible, and 

(iii) Chapter XIV, 

and his holding, as against such landlord, 5hall be deemed to be the 
holding of an occupancy-raiyat for the purposes of the said sections or 
Chapters. 

(3) The interest of an under-raiyat who has a right of occupancy 
in liis holding shall not be deemed to be a protected interest under 
clause (d) of section 160. 

(4) The provisions of sections 48A to 48E shall not apply to an 
undcT-raiyat who has a right of occupancy in his holding, in so far as 
such provisions are inconsistent with this section. 

Note ; Due to omission of “26A to 26J” by the Amending Act VI 
of 1938, an occupancy undcr-rmyat can effect a transfer of his holding 
according to his wishes, i. e., by lease, mortgage, sale or gift in the 
same manner as an occupancy raiyat. 


• Italiolsed words were substituted for ‘'22, SGA to 26J” by b. 14 (1) of Ben. Aot VI 
of 1988. 

t The figure "SG" was omitted by s. 14 (2) of Ben. Aot VI of 1988. 

21 
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Sectm 48H of The Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Act, 19za 
(Repealed by Ben. Act VI of 1938) 

Ttovialon m to 48 H. (1) No Icasc to an undcr-raiyat for a term 

wlomi, exceeding 12 years shall be registered unless a landlord’s 

iee equal to twenty per cent, of the value of the leasehold created or 
five times the annual rent of the lessor whichever is greater together 
with the prescribed cost of transmission, a notice giving particulars of 
the lease in the prescribed form and the prescribed process fee for the 
service of such notice on (he landlord or his common agent, if any, is 
paid to the Registering Officer 

Explanation 1 .—When the lease comprises a portion or a share of 
the lessor’s holding the rent of that portion or share shall for the 
purpose of determining the landlord’s fee under this suh-scction bear 
the same proportion to the rent of the entire holding as the area or 
share sublet bears to that of the entire holding. 

Explanation 2 .—A lease may include either a 2 )Litta executed by the 
lessor or a hahuliyai executed by the lessee but wfierc the landlord's 
fee has been paid for the t^atta it shall not be again payable for the 
hahuliyai and vice versa, 

(2) The manner of transmission of the land-lord's fee to the imme¬ 
diate landlord shall so far as possible be that provided in section 26C.'l 

(3) The acceptance by the landlord of the landlord’s fee provided 
in sub-section (1) shall not operate as an admission of the amount of 
rent or the area or any incident of the raiyafs or under-rat>rtt\s' hold¬ 
ing, or be deemed to constitute an express consent of the .landlord to 
the division of the holding or to the distribution of the rent payable 
in respect thereof. 
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Two Sections from the Indian Ref^istration Act. 

The Indian Recjistration Act, 1908. 

( ACT XVI OF 1908 ) 

( As Modified iipto the 1st Oct., 1937 ) 

Documents of which Reoistration is Compulsory 

Section 17 : (i) The following? documents shall bo registered, if the 
property to which they relate is situate in a district in which, and if 
they have been executed on or after the date on which. Act No. XVT 
of 1864, or the Indian Re^^istration Act, 1866, or the Fndian Registra¬ 
tion Act, 1871, or the Indian Registration Act 1877, or this Act came 
or comes into force, namely :— 

(a) instruments of gift of immovable property ; 

(h) other non-testarnentary instruments which purport or operate 
to create, declare, assign, limit or extinguish, whether in present or in 
future, any right, title or interest, whether vested or contingent, of 
the value of one hundred rupees and upwards, to or in immovable 
property ; 

(c) non-testamentary instruments which acknowledge the receipt 
or payment of any consideration on account of the creation, declara¬ 
tion, assignment, limitation or extinction of any such right, title or 
interest ; and 

(d) leases of immovable property from year to year, or for any 
term exceeding one year or reserving a yearly rent : 

* [ (e) non-testamentary instruments transferring or assigning vany 
decree or order of a Court or any aw\ard when such decree or order or 
award purports or operates to create, declare, assign, limit or extinguish 
whether in present or in future, any right, title or interest, 
whether vested or contingent, of the value of one hundred rupees and 
upwards, to or in immovable property ; ] 


• This olaaae was added by s. 10 of the Transfer ot Property ( Amf'ndmonfc ) SnppJomen- 
tary Act, 10^9 ( 21 of 1929 ). 
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Provided that thc^ ( Provincial Government ) may, hy 
published in the^ ( Official Gazette ), exempt from the opera: i 
this sub-section any leases executed in any district, or part of a a 
the terms granted by which do not exceed five years and the aunu. I 
rents received by which do not exceed fifty rupees. 

(2) Nothing in clauses (b) and (c) of sub-section (1) applies to— 

(i) any composition deed ; or 

(ii) any instrument relating to shares in a Joint Stock Compiin\\ 
notwithstanding that the assets of such Company consists in whole or 
in part of immovable property : or 

(Hi) any debenture issued by any such Company and not creating, 
declaring, assigning, limiting or extinguishing any right, title or 
interest, to or in immovable property except in so far as it 
entitles the bolder to the security afforded by a registered 
instrument whereby the Company has mortgaged, conveyed or 
otherwise transferred the whole or part of its immovable property 
or any interest therein to trustees upon trust for the benefit of the 
holders of such debentures ; or 

(iv) any endorsement upon or transfer of any debenture issued by 
any such Company ; or 

(v) any document not itself creating, declaring, assigning, limiting 
or extinguishing any right, title or interest of the value of one 
hundred rupees and upwards to or in immovable property but merely 
creating a right to obtain another document which will, when executed, 
create, declare, assign, limit or extinguish any ‘ such right, title or 
interest; or 

(vi) any decree or order of a Court® [except a decree or order 
expressed to be made on a compromise and comprising immovable 
property other than that which is the subject-matter of the suit or 
proceeding ] ; or 

(vii) any grant of immovable property by4 [ the Crown ] ; or 


1 Tho words within braoketfl were substituted for the words ** Local Crovornmont'*, by the 
Qovernmont of India ( Adaptation of Indian Laws ) Order, 1987. 

2 The words within brackets were substituted for tho words “Local OfTicial Gazette**. Ibid. 

S These words wore substituted for the words "and any award'* by s. 10 of the Transfer 
of Property ( Amendment ) Supplementary Act, 1929 ( 21 of 1929 ). 

4 Tho words within brackets were substituted for tho word "Government** by the 
Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1987. 
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(viii) any instrument of partition made by a Revcnuc-ofEccr ; or 

(ix) any order granting a loan or instrument of collateral security 
granted under the Land Improvement Act, 1871, or the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, 1883 ; or 

(x) any order granting a loan under the Agriculturists Loans Act, 
1884, or instrument for securing the repayment of a loan made under 
that Act ; or 

(xi) any endorsement on a mortgage-deed acknowledging the 
payment of the whole or any part of the mortgage-money, and any 
other receipt for payment of money due under a mortgage when the 
receipt docs not purport to extinguish the mortgage ; or 

(xii) any certificate of sale granted to the purchaser or any property 
sold by public auction by a Civil or Revenue-officer. 

1 (Explanation.— A document purporting or operating to effect a 
contract for the sale of immovable property shall not be deemed to 
require or ever to have required registration by reason only of the fact 
that such document contains a recital of the payment of any earnest 
money or of the whole or any part of the purchase money. ) 

(3) Authorities to adopt a son, executed after the first day of 
January, 1872, and not conferred by a will, shall also be registered. 

DOCUMENTS OF WHICH REGISTRATION IS OPTIONAI. 


Section 18 

Any of the following documents may be registered under this Act, 
namely : 

(a) instruments ( other than instruments of gift and wills 
which purport or operate to create, declare, assign, limit or entingnish, 
whether in present or in future, any right, title or in iciest, wliethcr 
vested or contingent, of a value less than one hundred rupees, to or in 
immovable property ; 

(b) instruments acknowledging the receipt or payment of any 
consideration on account of the creation, declaration, assignment, 
limitation or extinction of any such right, title or interest ; 


1 This explanation wae added by b. 3 of the Indian Registration (Amendment} Act. 1927 
(2 of 1927}. 
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(c) leases of immovable property for any term not exceeding one 
year, and leases exempted under section 17 ; 

(d) instruments (. other than wills ) which purport or operate to 
create, declare, assign, limit or extinguish any right, title or interest 
to or in movable property ; 

(c) wills ; and 

(f) all other documents not required by section 17 to be registered. 
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APPENDIX—6 

Some Sections from The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935. 

Definition of “award*' under section 2 (4) of the Bengal 
Agricultural Dertors Act, 1935, as amended in 1942. 

“Award ’ means an award as made by a Board under sub-section (2) 
of section 19 or sub-scction (6) of section 22 or sub-section (5) of 
section 37 A or vTS confirmed or modified by an Apv)cllate Olficcr under 
sub-scction (5) of section 40 or under section 40A. 

Section 19 of The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935. 

Setticmout of debts 19 (1) Subject to rules made under this Act— 

(a) when any creditor agrees in respect of any debt owing to him 
to an amicable settlement with the debtor, the Board shall embody 
such settlement in writing ; or 

(b) when creditors tc whom there is owing not less than forty 
per cent, of the total debt, agree to an amicable settlement with the 
debtor, the Board, if it is so empowered under section 7 and if it 
considers that an ofi'er made by the debtor for the settlement of any 
debt not included in the amicable settlement is a fair offer which the 
creditor concerned ought reasonably to accept, may pass an order 
that the debt to which the offer relates shall be settled in accordance 
with such offer : 

Provided that for the purposes of this clause an offer shall not be 
considered by the Board to be a fair offer— 

(i) if its terms are less favourable than the terms of the amicable 
settlement relating to a debt of the same description, or 

(c) [New] when in respect of a debt referred to in sub-scction 
(5) of section 18, the Board, if so empowered under section 7, considers 
that the debtor has made an offer for the settlement of the debt wdiich 
the creditor ought reasonably to accept, it may order that the debt 
be settled in accordance with such offer, and may pass a further order 
directing the creditor to restore to the debtor by a specified date any 


1. Proviso ii to olaoeo (b) has boon oxniltod by tho amendment of 11140. 
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immovable property of the debtor which is in his possession as security 
for or in lieu of payment of any portion of the principal of such debt 
or any portion of the interest thereon. Such date shall be fixed in 
consideration of the profits derived and the estimated profits which 
may be derived by the creditor from such property provided that 
in no case shall the date be fixed so as to allow the creditor to enjoy 
possession of the land of a raiyat or under-^raiyat for a period exceeding 
fifteen years from the commencement of such possession. 

(2) The terms of any settlement of debt under sub-section (1) 
shall be embodied in an award to be made by the Board. 

Explanation.—The words “total debt*’ mean the sum total of all 
debts which have been determined under section 18 or regarding the 
amount of which there is no doubt or dispute. 

Section 19A of The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 2935. 

19A. [New] (1) If the creditor does not restore possession of 

BoUvery ot immo- the immovable property to the debtor by the date 

vabio property to specified in an award under sub-section (2) of section 
debtor. 

19, the debtor may apply to the Certificate-oflScer exercising jurisdic 
tion in the area in which such property is situated, to be put in 
possession thereof, 

(2) An application under sub-section (U shall be accompanied 
by the prescribed process fee, and the Certificate-oflBccr, after giving 
notice in the prescribed manner to the creditor and to any person 
who may be in possession under the creditor and after such inquiry 
as he considers necessary, may direct the creditor to pay to the debtor 
such compensation as appears to him to be fair and equitable in respect 
of the period during which the creditor or any person who may be in 
possession under him retained possession of the property in contra¬ 
vention of the said order of the Board together with costs incidental 
to the application under this section, and may also pass an order 
directing the creditor or any person who may be in possession under 
him to deliver possession of the property to the debtor by a specified 
date. 

(3) If possession of the property is not delivered to debtor by the 
date specified in an order under sub-scction (2), the Certificate- 
oflScer shall, on the application of the debtor, order delivery of 
possession to be made by putting in possession of the property the 
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debtor or any other person whom he may appoint to receive delivery 
on his behalf, and in delivering possession, the Certificate-officer shall 
have the same powers as under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery 
Act, 1913. 

(4) Any compensation and costs payable under an order under 
this section shall be recoverable as a public demand. 

Section 21 of The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935 

21. Subject to any rules made under this Act, if any creditor docs 

not accept an offer made by the debtor which in the opinion of the 
Grant of ocrLificate Board is fair and such as the creditor ought reasonably 
in respect of to accept, the Board if it is so empowered under 

cortun debts section 7, instead of passing any other order which it is 

competent to pass, may grant to the debtor a certificate in the pre¬ 
scribed form in respect of the debt to which the offer relates, 

and thereafter, notwithstanding the provision of any law for the 
time being in force, no Civil Court shall allow to the plaintiff, in any 
suit for the recovery of such debt, any costs in such suit or any 
interest on the debt after the date of such certificate^ and no decree 
for the recovery of such debt shall be executed until all amounts pay¬ 
able under an award in respect of other debts of the debtor have been 
paid, or until the expiry of such period not exceeding ten years as may 
be specified in the certificate, whichever is later, or, if the award 
ceases to subsist under sub-section (5) of section 29. until the award 
has so ceased to subsist. 

Section 22 of The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935 

22. (1) When the Board is satisfied that the debts of a debtor 
arc such that they cannot be reduced under the provisions of section 
Adjustment of an 19 to an amount which he will be able to repay within 
insoiv^n^^debtor’s twenty years, and that the debtor is a fit person to be 

given the benefit of this section, the Board if it is so 
empowered under section 7, may, subject to rules made under this 
Act and after considering all the circumstances of the debtor, by a 
written order declare him to be insolvent and may by such order 
cither— 


Some words were omitted by the Amending Act of 1940. 

22 
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(a^ reduce his debts to such amounts as it considers that he 
can pay within a period, not exceeding twenty years, to 
be mentioned in the order, or 

(b) if, for reasons to be recorded in writing, it docs not 
consider the reduction of his debts under clause (a) to be 
desirable, direct that, subject to the provisions of sub¬ 
section (4) and of section 24, all his property shall be 
sold and the proceeds shall be utilised towards the pay¬ 
ment of his debts in such manner as may be specified in 
the order. 

(2) The Certificate Officer shall, on the requisition of the 
Board in the prescribed form, sell the property of the debtor referred 
to in clause (b) of sub-section (1) in the manner provided in the 
Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913, and the provisions of the 
said Act rearding sales in execution of certificates shall, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, apply to such sale. 

(3) When the Board reduces the debts of an insolvent under 
clause (a) of sub-section (1), it shall specify in the order what sum 
he shall pay in each year towards the settlement of the debts as so 
reduced and in what manner such sums shall be distributed among the 
creditors ; 

Provided that the sum to be paid in each year shall be fixed by the 
Board at an amount which, in its estimation, is likely, in a year of 
normal harvest, to leave to the insolvent as provision towards his 
maintenance onc-half of the surplus which remains from the value of 
the produce of his land after paying to the landlord the current rent 
due for such land. 

(4) When the Board directs the sale of an insolvent’s property 
under clause (b) of sub-section (1), it shall set aside, as provision 
towards his maintenance, not more than one-third of the land held by 
him in his direct possession exclusive of the land occupied by his 
dwelling house : 

Provided that, even if he holds less than three acres of land in his 
direct possession, the Boajrd shall thus set aside not less than one acre 
of the land so held exclusive of the land occupied by his dwelling 
house : 

Provided further that no portion of the immovable property of an 
insolvent shall be exempted under this sub-section from sale for 
realisation of arrears of rent. 
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(5) When the property of the insolvent referred to in clause 
(b) oi sub-section 0) has been sold under sub-section (2) or when 
he has paid all the sums fixed by the Board under sub-scction (3) or 
when his property has been sold under section 28, the Board shall make 
an order of discharge and grant him a certificate of discharge in the 
prescribed form. Such certificate shall release the insolvent from all 
debts which were or might have been included in the application 
under section 8 : 

Provided that if within five years of the order declaring the debtor 
insolvent any property is acquired by, devolves on, or is declared by a 
Civil Court or is discovered to belong to, the insolvent debtor such 
property shall, on application made by a creditor to the Board, be 
available for distribution among the creditors of the debtor, to the 
extent of their debts, in such manner as the Board may direct. 

(6) An order passed by a Board under sub-section (1) shall 
be embodied in an award to be made by the Board. 


Section 28 of The Benf^al Af^ricultural Debtors Act. 1935 

28. (1) If by the date fixed the debtor fails to pay any amount 

Rocovory ofamo- under an award such amount shall be reco- 

unta inoludod in vcrable as a public demand on application made within 
an award. the prescribed period by a creditor to whom the 

amount is due. 

If the creditor docs not so apply such amount shall, for the purposes 
of clause (iii) of section 35, be deemed to be a debt incurred by the 
debtor after the date of the signing of the award. 

(2) Subject to any rules made under this Act, the Certificate 
Officer, if satisfied that there is good reason for the failure to pay 
by the fixed date, may allow time to the debtor within which to pay 
any amount due. If the Certificate Officer thus allows time, he may, 
if he thinks fit, further direct that a similar period of time shall be 
given to the debtor after the time fixed in the award for payment of 
any other amount payable thereunder, within which to make such 
other payment and the award shall be deemed to be modified 
accordingly. 

(3) If the Certificate Officer does not allow time under sub¬ 
section (2), or if the debtor fails to pay within the time allowed, the 
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CertiGcate Officer shall proceed to recover the amount in thu wan net 
provided in the Bengal Puhfic Demands Recovery Act^ 1913 ; 

Provided that, if such debtor has been declared insolvent under 
section 22, the Certificate Officer after allowing such time, if any, 
as he thinks fit, shall, forthwith, subject to the provisions of sub¬ 
section (4) of section 22 and section 24, sell such portion of the 
property of the debtor as will be sufficient to pay all the amounts 
payable whether under the award or under sub-section (1) of 
section 29. 

(4) Subject to the proviso to sub-section (3), if the Certificate 
OflBcer fails to recover the full ameunt in respect of which an appli¬ 
cation has been made under sub-section (1) by sale of the movable 
property or agricultural produce of the debtor, he shall sell such 
portion of the immovable property of the debtor as will be sufficient 
to pay all amounts payable whether under the award or under sub¬ 
section (1) of section 29 or under any decree which has, to the 
knowledge of the Certificate Officer, been passed by a Civil Court in 
respect of a debt of which details arc included in the award under 
clause (c) of sub-section (1) of section 25. 

(5) When the Certificate Officer sells the immovable property of 
a debtor under sub-section (2) of section 22 or under this section he 
shall keep a separate account of the proceeds realised from the sale of 
any portion of such property upon which a mortgage, lien or charge 
is shown as subsisting in the list included in the award under clause (a) 
of sub-section (1) of section 25. 

(6) If any debt in respect of which no amount is payable under the 
award is secured by a mortgage, lien or charge shown in such list, the 
Certificate Officer shall sell the immovable property subject to such 
mortgage, lien or charge, unless a decree of a Civil Court for the 
recovery of the debt is outstanding in respect of such property. If 
such a decree is outstanding the Certificate Officer shall distribute the 
sale proceeds in accordance with the provisions of clause (a) of sub¬ 
section (2) of section 29. 
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Section 37 A of The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935. 
as Amended in 2942 

37A. CO When any immovable property of any person has been 
ApplloBtloofl tor sold after the twelfth day of August, 1935, in execution 
reatorition to of a decree of a Civil Court or a certificate under the 
poBseasion of im- gcjigal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913, relating to 
movable property ^ jjgbt: other than a certificate for the recovery of any 
of decrees or cortl- amount payable under an award, such person or his 
fioates for debt. heir, cxecutor or administrator may, notwithstanding 
anything contained in this Act or in any other law for 
the time being in force or in any agreement, apply for relief under 
this section, if the following conditions are fulfilled, namely : 

(a) if, on the date of the sale, such person was a debtor, 

(b) if the sale was held — 

(i) before an appointment was made under sub-section (2) of 
section 3 in relation to the Board established for the 
local area within which such person ordinarily resided 
at the time of the sale, 

or, 

(ii) notwithstanding the issue by such Board of a notice under 
section 34, or 

(iii) before the commencement of the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors ( Amendment ) Act, 1940, in the case of a debt for 
arrears of rent in respect of which such person was liable 
jointly with any other person, and 

fc) if the property sold was in the possession of the decree-holder 

on or after the twentieth day of December, 1939 or was alienated 

by the decree-holder before that date in any manner otherwise 
than by— 

(i) a bona fide gift by a heha whether by registered instrument 
or not, or 

(ii) any other bona fide gift by registered instrument, or 

(iii) a bona fide lease for valuable consideration whether by 
registered instrument or not, or 

(iv) any other bona fide transfer for valuable consideration 
( excepting a mortgage ) by registered instrument. 
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(2) The application referred to in sub-section (1) shall be made to 
the Board established for the local area within which the applicant 
ordinarily resides and within one year from the date of the commence¬ 
ment of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors ( Amendment ) Act, 3942, or 
from the date on which possession of the property was delivered to the 
decree-holder, whichever is later, notwithstanding that on the date of 
such application the period of five years from the establishment of the 
first Board in such local area has already expired ; and the Board shall 
first determine whether the application fulfils the conditions specified 
in that sub-section and whether it can be entertained. 

No Board shall entertain an application under sub-section (2) 
il such application relates to a debt in respect of which a Civil Court 
has previously entertained a suit instituted or an application made 
under the provisions of the Bengal Money-lenders Act, 1940 ; and no 
Civil Court shall entertain a suit instituted or an application made 
under the provisions of that Act if such suit or application relates to a 
debt in respect of which a Board has previously entertained an applica¬ 
tion made under the provisions of this section. 

(4) If the Board decides that an application made under sub-scction 
(2) fulfils the conditions specified in sub-scction (1) and can be 
entertained by it, and if after an opportunity has been allowed in the 
manner prescribed, the applicant, the decree-holder and the landlord 
of the applicant in respect of the property sold in the case where the 
decree-holder is not such landlord, or where the Board finds that the 
property sold is subject to any bona fide mortgage executed by the 
decree-holder before the twentieth day of December, 1939, the appli¬ 
cant, the decree-holder, such landlord and such mortgagee do not cflFect 
an amicable settlement of the debt within such period as the Board 
may allow, the Board shall, in such manner as may be prescribed, 
estimate the average annual gross receipts deemed to have been 
derivable from the property sold during the period beginning on the 
first day of January, 1934, and ending on the thirty-first day of Decem¬ 
ber, 1938. 

(5) After making the estimate referred to in sub-section (4), the 
Board shall make an award directing the applicant— 

(a) to pay annually in cash to the decree-holder one-half of the 
value of such average annual gross receipts until the debt is 
extinguished or until twenty years have expired from the 
date of the award, whichever is earlier, and 
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(b) in addition, to pay in cash together with each such annual 
payment as long as such payment continues any amount 
payable to the landlord of the applicant as current annual 
rent of the property sold : 

Provided that if the property sold is subject to any bona fide mortgage 
executed by the decree-holder before the twentieth day of 
December, 1939. the Board shall in the said award instead of 
directing the payment referred to in clause (a), direct— 

(i) that the applicant shall until the principal of the said 

mortgage, in so far as such principal does not exceed 
the debt referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (7), 
is paid off or until twenty years have expired 
from the date of the said award, whichever is earlier, 
pay to such mortgagee annually and in cash one-half 
of the value of the average annual gross receipts 
referred to in clause (a) of this sub-section, and 

(ii) that the applicant shall, if after such principal of the 

said mortgage is paid off anything on account of the 
debt referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (7) is 
still outstanding and twenty years have not expired 
from the date of the said award, continue to pay the 
amount referred to in clause (a) of this sub-scction to 
the decree-holder until the debt is extinguished or 
until twenty years have expired from the date of 
the said award, whichever is earlier : 

Explanation.—For the purposes of this proviso any payment made 
to the mortgagee under clause (i) of this proviso shall be deemed 
to be made towards the debt referred to in clause (a) of 
sub-section (7). 

(6) The Board shall in the case where any improvement has been 
effected bona fide by the decree-holder before the twentieth day of 
December, 1939, by the e’rcctioTi of a building whether of masonry, 
bricks, stone or any other material whatsoever or by the construction 
of any tank or well on the property sold or on any portion thereof, 
allow compensation to the decree-holder for any loss caused to him 
by the restoration of the possession of such property to the debtor and 
shall, before making an award under sub-section (5), determine the 
amount of such compensation in the manner prescribed. 
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(7) For the purposes of an award made under sub-section (5)— 

(a) the debt shall be deemed to be— 

(i) the amount of the decree or certificate in execution of 
which the property was sold to^icther with all costs of such 
execution including the cost of delivery of possession of the 
property to the decree-holder calculated in the manner 
prescribed, and 

(ii) in addition, the compensation, if any, allowed under sub¬ 
section (6) and in the case of a decree or certificate for 
arrears of a rent, the amount of the rent, if any, payable 
to the decree-holder in respect of the property between the 
date of the institution of the suit or the filing of the certi¬ 
ficate and the date on which the decree-holder secured 
possession of the property, after deducting therefrom, in 
respect of each year during which the decree-holder 
remained in possession of the property, an amount equal 
to half the average annual gross receipts estimated under 
sub section (4), and a proportionate amount in respect of 
any portion of any such year ; and 

(b) in the case to which the proviso to sub-section (5) applies, the 

debt shall include so much of the principal of the mortgage 
referred to in that proviso as is payable under clause (i) 
of that proviso to the mortgagee ; 
and after such an award has been made, the applicant shall be 
deemed to be a debtor. 

(8) The debtor may present a copy of the award made under 
sub-section (5) to the Civil Court or Certificate Officer at whose 
order the property was sold, and such Court or Certificate Officer 
shall thereupon direct that the sale be set aside, that the debtor 
together with any person who was in possession of the property sold 
or any part thereof at the time of delivery of possession of such 
property to the decree-holder as an 6nder-rmyaf of the debtor and 
who has been ejected therefrom by reason of such sale be restored 
to possession of the property with effect from the first day of Baisakh 
next following or the first day of Kartic next following, whichever 
is earlier, and that any person who is in possession of the property 
other than a person who was in possession of the property or part 
thereof as an Mndex-raiyat of the debtor at the time of delivery of 
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possession of such property to the decree-holder shall be ejected 
therefrom with effect from that date. 

(9) A debtor who has been restored to possession of any property 
under sub-section (8) shall not, so long as there remains unpaid any 
sum payable under an award made under sub-section (5) or until the 
expiration of twenty years from the date of such award, whichever 
is earlier, alienate by sale, lease, gift or other form of transfer, or 
create any charge upon, such property or any portion thereof and, 
notwithstanding anything contained in any other law, any alienation 
or charge so made shall be void and of no effect. 

(10) The provision of sections 28 and 29 shall, so far as may be, 
be applicable in the case where the debtor fails to pay by the date fixed 
any sum payable under an award made under sub-section (5). 

(11) When the debt is extinguished, or when twenty years have 
expired from the date of the award made under sub-section (5) or 
when such arward ceases to subsist under sub-section (5) section 29, 
whichever is earlier, the decree or certificate in execution of which 
the property was sold shall be deemed to have been fully satisfied. 

(12) In this section the expression ‘decree holder’ includes the 
certificate-holder and any person to whom any interest in the decree- 
decree or certificate is transferred by assignment in writing or by 
operation of law. 

Section 47 of The Bengal Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935, 

47. (1) Every award and every certificate granted under section 21 

RegUtration of or sub-section (5) of section 22, shall be registered 
awards and oerti- under the Indian Registration Act, 1908, by the Chair- 
fioates. luan of the Board in such manner and within such period 

as may be prescribed. 

(2) For the purpose of the registration under sub-section (1) of 
an award or a certificate the Chairman shall be deemed to be an oScer 
of Government empowered to execute such instrument within the 
meaning of section 88 of the Indian Registration Act, 1908. 

Rule 131 of the B. A. D. Rules 2936, as Corrected up 
to the 31st July, 1943 

131. A Board shall submit in Form XXVIII by the 1st May and 
and the 1st November in each year through the Subdivisional Officer 
concerned to the Collector of the district, for submission through the 
23 
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Commissioner to the Local Government, a report rcviewini^ (a) the 
progress made and the results achieved during the six months ending 
the 31st March and the 30th September, respectively, and (b) any 
diflBculties experienced in working the Act, together with any sugges¬ 
tions for alterations in the Act or rules. 

( Vide notification No. 2344R. L, dated the 14th July 1937, of the 
Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness Department. ) 


FORM XXVIII 
( See rule 131 ) 


Half-yearly Progress Return. 

.Board/Circic/Su b- 

division/District. 

For the half-year ending. 

No. of Boards established ( i. e., 
personnel gazetted ) and not dis¬ 
solved. 


Board to submit to Special Officer 
( or to Circle Officer ) by the 
1st May and 1st November (in 
Bengali form ). 

Special Officer ( or Circle Officer) 
to submit to the Subdivisional 
Officer by the 15tii of May and 
I5tli of November in this foim, 
copy being sent to Circle 
Officer also when Special Offi¬ 
cer prepares the return. 

Subdivisional Officer to submit to 
District Officer by the 20th of 
May and 20tli of November, 
copy being issued to Deputy 
Director, Debt 'Conciliation, 
simultaneously. 

District Officer to submit to 
Commissioncr/Government by 
the 25th of May and 25th of 
November (copy of his remarks 
only to be sent to Deputy 
Director, Debt Conciliation. ) 
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Applioa- 
tiozifl 
roceivc^l 
. under 
section 8. 


Names of Boards. 


I T. 


”3 


>1 

I ^ 
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I u< 
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rj I 
nzj > 


Vi 

C 

O 


u 


PQ 


n3 


Dismissed 

wholly. 
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! U.' , < CO 


6 

D 

s 

a 


i ^ 

. o 

; 

+j 

: w 

: Gi J3 
r/j .-H 

^ o 

W (V) 

’ *- 

CQ ex 


0) 

-C 


G 

rJ 

IH 

o 

U4 


! 2 I 3 i 3A 


i 


Total for the 6 
months. 

Grand total up- 
to-date. 


Transferred to other Boards. 
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Awards 

under 

Section 

19(l)(b) 


Awards Awards under Awards Ccrtih- 

under section 22 (1) 

Section--- - Section u/s. 21 

19(l)(c) I Clause(a) I Clausc(h) 37A (5) 


21 I 22 i 23 : 24 


(U ^ i j-i 

^3 g! § 

^ 'xs! § 

o o| B 

Q S! < 


I T3 ra 

tij , <D 

c 

.►-I w: M 
M t? 

'•-'CO 

<U 4-i 

^13 C| S 
Xil g 

d) Ui s 

Q S!i< 


“23 '"26 i 27 :'28 |28A |28 B ! 20 ! 30 31 ' 


Rs.- 

Rs," 

Rs. 

Rs. 

K,- 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

— 

- 



— 

- 

.... 

1 


- 



— 






i 




i 





*1. Column 1.—In this column the Special Officer ( or the Circle 
Officer where there is no Special Officer) should show all the individaal 
Boards in his circle with necessary entries in the correspondintj 
columns. The suhdivisional officers in their turn will compile the 
fi^Jures of all the individual Boards in the subdivision in submitting 
the same to the Collector, But all these detiils about individual 
Boards need not be shown in the consolidated return to be submitted 
by the Collector to the Commissioner or Government. 

* This instmetion No. 1 is not for Boards. 

( Vido notifioation No. ‘2411 R. I., dated the 19th September 1941 ) 
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2. Column 2 and 3.—Cases received on transfer arc to be cntei od 
in column 2 or 3 according as they are filed by creditors or Jehtovs. 

3. Calumn 5.—Some dismissed cases are restored on review, Tlic^f^ 
cases should not be shown in the columns for new cases ( columns 2 
and 3 ), 

4. Column 13 -—Cases which will not come under columns 12, 14, 
15 or 16 will all come under column 13. 

5. The true number of cases to be found out by adding columns 2, 

3 and 5 and substracting columns 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
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APPENDIX—6 
Table—1 

Relative variation in Sale and Mo'tgage Deeds : 1920-1944 
( In six Sample Villages ) 

District : Faridpur 


Year 

Sale 

Mort^^ai^e 


(Total for 6 villages) 

(Total for 6 villages) 

1920 

48 

27 

1921 

43 

21 

1922 

50 

44 

1923 

47 

40 

1924 

70 

30 

1923 

103 

58 

1926 

44 

58 

1927 

40 

41 

1928 

65 

48 

1929 

61 

43 

1930 

26 

34 

1931 

28 

35 

1932 

32 

42 

1933 

26 

34 

1934 

54 

41 

1935 

33 

24 

1936 

37 

27 

1937 

48 

35 

1938 

59 

13 

1939 

69 

5 

1940 

70 

4 

1941 

64 

3 

1942 

72 

2 

1943 

125 

0 

1944 

102 

0 

• 
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APPENDIX-6 
Table—2 

Total Registrations in Six Sample Villages of 
Faridfitr. 






Ishan- 

Ramsil 

Ghrita- 


Year 

Glioshpur 

Boalia 

Rank all 

Gopalpur 

Lakhanda 

Kandi 

Total 

1920 

26 

40 

43 

93 

10 

8 

217 

1921 

58 

30 

16 

63 

6 

10 

183 

1922 

83 

24 

29 

63 

26 

34 

259 

1923 

57 

39 

21 

53 

63 

16 

249 

1924 

97 

29 

25 

46 

40 

9 

246 

1925 

91 

41 

27 

105 

42 

20 

326 

1926 

84 

27 

12 

54 

76 

13 

266 

1927 

53 

14 

33 

75 

43 

37 

255 

1928 

89 

28 

26 

49 

39 

28 

259 

1929 

73 

16 

29 

57 

41 

16 

232 

1930 

30 

23 

32 

51 

7 

8 

151 

1931 

49 

13 

31 

35 

24 

3 

155 

1932 

70 

20 

17 

31 

8 

4 

150 

1933 

47 

13 

20 

43 

13 

14 

150 

1934 

84 

34 

16 

39 

18 

12 

203 

1935 

81 

19 

11 

36 

27 

14 

188 

1936 

48 

32 

24 

39 

27 

14 

184 

1937 

60 

33 

23 

58 

47 

32 

253 

1938 

107 

43 

36 

43 

30 

23 

282 

1939 

no 

36 

125 

22 

15 

17 

325 

1940 

102 

48 

46 

31 

17 

26 

270 

1941 

65 

25 

24 

19 

39 

43 

215 

1942 

no 

27 

41 

25 

34 

17 

254 

1943 

133 

24 

92 

32 

22 

36 

339 

1944 

106 

69 

30 

29 

37 

26 

297 
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APPENDIX—6 
Table—3 

Figures of land transfer in Six Sample Villages 
of Faridpur District: 1920-1944. 


Year. 

Total regis¬ 
tration 

Total 

Sale 

Total 

Mortgage 

Total 

Usufructuary 

Mortgage 

1920 

217 

48 

27 

9 

1921 

383 

43 

21 

1 

1922 

259 

50 

44 

9 

1923 

249 

47 

40 

15 

1924 

246 

70 

30 

6 

1925 

326 

103 

58 

23 

1926 

266 

44 

58 

29 

1927 

255 

40 

41 

14 

1928 

259 

65 

48 

21 

1929 

232 

61 

43 

13 

1930 

151 

26 

34 

2 

1931 

155 

28 

35 

0 

1932 

150 

32 

42 

2 

1933 

150 

26 

34 

1 

1934 

203 

54 

41 

2 

1935 

188 

33 

24 

1 

1936 

184 

37 

27 

6 

1937 

253 

48 

35 

3 

1938 

282 

59 

13 

0 

1939 

325 

69 

5 

0 

1940 

270 

70 

4 

1 

1941 

215 

64 

3 

2 

1942 

254 

72 

2 

0 

1943 

339 

125 

0 

0 

1944 

297 

102 

0 

0 


24 
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APPENDIX—6 
Tabla-4 


Comprehensive figures of land transfer for Faridpur District 
as a whole. 


Year 

Total 

registration 

affecting 

immovable 

property 

Total 

Sale 

Total 

compulsory 

lease 

Total 

non-per- 

petual 

lease 

Total 

mortgage 

Total 
usufructu¬ 
ary mort¬ 
gage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1928 

76735 

22118 

26683 

23155 

25256 


1929 

58669 

15216 

19762 

16870 

20650 

_ 

1930 

43117 

7903 

14872 

12644 

17159 


1931 

36069 

7247 

10214 

8618 

15648 

884 

1932 

36062 

7636 

9951 

8282 

15392 

907 

1933 

39601 

9003 

11946 

10050 

15423 

1007 

1934 

44710 

10286 

13886 

11591 

17266 

705 

1935 

49587 

12230 

16833 

14629 

16801 

890 

1936 

59443 

14612 

21922 

1%61 

18386 

I4fil 

1937 

62556 

14728 

24884 

23055 

17940 

2113 

1938 

60972 

18884 

24498 

23308 

10184 

3942 

1939 

70430 

30543 

26792 

24800 

6853 

3673 

1940 

71530 

27988 

25467 

24723 

6306 

3320 

1941 

81618 

39378 

26632 

26093 

5571 

3009 

1942 

88364 

46037 

29732 

28125 

581 

195 

1943 

149421 

89736 

48042 

46921 

708 

182 

1944 

103153 

62614 

31998 

31601 

197 

42 
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APPENDIX—6 

Table—5 Section ''A" 

Total registrations affecting immovable property : Base Year— 1929. 

Dt. Faridpur. 


Years. 

No. of registra¬ 
tions. 

Percentage increase 
from previous year. 

Percentage 
decrease from 
previous year. 

Index 

Number. 

1929 

58609 

— 

— 

100 

1930 

43117 

— 

26.51 

73 .49 

1931 

36069 

— 

16.346 

61.478 

1932 

36062 

— 

.019 

61.468 

1933 

39601 

9.81 

— 

67.497 

1934 

44710 

12.901 

— 

76.207 

1935 

49587 

11.087 

— 

84.519 

1936 

59443 

19.87 

— 

101.319 

193/ 

62556 

5.236 

— 

106.625 

1938 

60972 


2.53 

103.925 

1939 

70430 

15.51 

— 

120.046 

3940 

71530 

1.56 

— 

121.904 

1941 

81618 

14-10 

— 

139.116 

1942 

88364 

8.26 

— 

150.614 

1943 

149421 

69.099 

— 

254. 68 
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APPENDIX—6 

Table—5 “ir 


Total Sale—District : Fariilpiir 


10‘20 

ir>21(> 

— . 

— 

loo 

1930 

7903 

— 

48.06 

51.93 

1931 

7247 

— 

8.30 

47.63 

1932 

7G36 

5.35 

— 

50.18 

1933 

9003 

17.90 

— 

59.16 

]934 

10286 

14.25 

— 

67.59 

1935 

12230 

18.89 

— 

80.77 

193G 

14612 

11.30 

— 

96.03 

1937 

14728 

0.79 

— 

96.79 

1938 

18884 

28.20 

— 

124.13 

1939 

30543 

61.71 

— 

200.73 

1940 

27988 

— 

8.36 

183.93 

1941 

39378 

40.69 

— 

258.84 

1942 

46037 

16.65 

— 

302.55 

1913 

89736 

94.92 

— 

589.74 



Table-5 

Section 

"G" 


Total — 

I list. Fn ridpur. 

Paso year--1929. 


Yoars. 

No. 

Porcentage 

PofCOTitago 

Index No. 



ihoroasefl. 

(locroasod. 


1929 

20650 

— 

— 

100 

1930 

17159 

— 

16.09 

83.09 

1931 

15648 

— 

8.80 

75.77 

1932 

15392 

— 

1.63 

74.53 

1933 

15423 

0.20 

— 

74.68 

1931 

17266 

11.94 

— 

83.61 

1935 

16801 

— 

2.67 

81.36 

1930 

18386 

9.43 

— 

89.03 

1937 

17940 

— 

2.42 

86.87 

1938 

10184 

— 

43.23 

49.31 

1939 

6853 

— 

32.70 

33.18 

1940 

6306 

— 

7.98 

30.53 

1941 

5571 

— 

11.65 

26.97 

1942 

581 

— 

89.58 

2.81 

1943 

708 

21.85 

— 

3.42 
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YoiViVS. 


1929 
3930 
1931 
3932 

1933 

1934 
193r> 

1930 
3937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


APPENDIX-~6 

Tablets 

Total Lease—Dist. Faridpur Section “D” 


2892 

10870 

2228 

12041 

1590 

8018 

1009 

8282 

1890 

10050 

2295 

11591 

2204 

14029 

2261 

19601 

3829 

23055 

1190 

23308 

992 

24800 

744 

24723 

539 

20U93 

1007 

28125 

1121 

40921 


Index 1 ^ 0 . of 
•Non-Porpetiial. 
Leases. 


97 

100 

51 

74.93 

41 

51.08 

40 

49.09 

31 

59.57 

27 

08-70 

10 

80.71 

20 

110.54 

9 

13().0G 

0 

338.10 

11 

147.00 

10 

140.55 

38 

154.07 

9 

100.71 

9 

278.13 


Gouipulsory Goiupulsory Optional 
Perpetual. Non-Perpe- 
tual. 
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APPENDIX—6 
Tablc-6 

Section 26 (C) of Bengal Tenancy Act of 1928, as amended in 1938, 
encourages Sale of Ocoupancy Holdings. 


Dist. Faridpur 


Yofti’s 


Sale under section 26 (C) of B* T- Act. 

Bale of Ocoupancy holdings. 

11)29 


3737 

1930 


5247 

1931 


4438 

1932 


4475 

1933 


5049 

1934 


5467 

1935 


6993 

1930 


8667 

1937 


8447 

1938 


13276 

1939 


249.'>8 

1940 


2.5207 

1941 


34316 

1942 


40779 

1943 


85427 

1944 


54176 
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APPENDIX^e 

Table-7 


Increase of Sales in Paridpur District. 


Police*StationB 

1931 

1942 

1943 

IncreabQ during 
19314943. 

Faridpur 

501 

2507 

4800 

9 to lO times 

Boalniari 

231 

963 

1989 

8 to 9 times 

Nagarkanda 

350 

2052 

4008 

11 to 12 times 

Khanga 

058 

5175 

8940 

13 to 14 times 

Gopalganj 

572 

2529 

4894 

8 to 9 times 

Kotalipara 

234 

2525 

5867 

25 to 26 times 

Muksudpur 

313 

1933 

4667 

14 to 15 times 

Kasiani 

168 

086 

2074 

12 to 13 times 

Madaripur 

044 

3620 

8234 

12 to 13 times 

Bajore 

322 

2046 

4734 

14 to 15 times 

Palong 

513 

8315 

14772 

28 to 28 times 

Daniudiya 

461 

3040 

6934 

15 to 16 times 

Siboliar 

482 

3979 

6001 

12 to 13 times 

Goalundo 

280 

1089 

1726 

6 to 7 times 

Baliakandi 

333 

993 

1716 

5 to 0 times 

Pangsa 

620 

1076 

1555 

2 to 3 times 

Kalkini 

135 

2745 

6759 

50 to 51 times 
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APPENDIX—7 

Increase of sales and decrease cjf mortga^jos. 
District •* Faridi)ui'. 

Source : Registration Offices in Faridpiir District 


Name of 

Name of 

Year 

No. of 

Rogis- 

Police 


sales 

trail on 

Station 



Office 




1 

2 

3 

4 

Farid- 

Kotwali 

1931 

501 

pur. 


1932 

526 



1933 

604 



1934 

738 



1935 

831 



1936 

857 



1937 

820 



1938 

925 



1939 

1495 



1940 

1662 



1941 

2024 



1942 

2567 

Boal- 

Bhushna 

1931 

231 

mari 


1932 

296 



1933 

369 



1934 

373 



1935 

3.59 



1930 

345 



1937 

387 



1938 

352 



1939 

597 



1940 

755 



1941 

799 



1942 

963 


Price No. of Coi\sider{i- 



mort¬ 

gages 

tion 

money in 
Rs. 

5 

6 

7 

111275/- 

591 

140600/- 

8.1889/- 

597 

151074/- 

86135/. 

554 

160289/- 

104493/- 

608 

95133/- 

133311/- 

565 

83756/. 

122351/- 

583 

85332/- 

141313/- 

661 

158850/- 

156749/- 

263 

50832/. 

212844/- 

56 

5S579/- 

265054/- 

43 

11.546/- 

280292/- 

23 

4586/- 

407376/- 

3 

381/- 


33308/- 

306 

54619/- 

35441/- 

290 

5.5732/- 

42721/- 

227 

47293/- 

41212/- 

304 

24009/- 

3.5622/. 

1.54 

26.548/. 

34682/- 

148 

23569/- 

44434/. 

179 

20597/- 

33443/- 

95 

11040/. 

5.5942/- 

29 

6929/- 

825.57/- 

42 

7318/- 

69677/- 

10 

647/- 

98464/- 

1 

50/. 






Al'PENDIX 


1 

Nagar- 

Kancla 


Blianga. 


19 ^ 


2 3 4 


Nagarkanda 1931 

3r,6 

1932 

32() 

1933 

479 

1934 

480 

1935 

589 

1936 

671 

1937 

700 

1938 

599 

1939 

1341 

1940 

1468 

1941 

1844 

1942 

2052 

Bhanga 1931 

658 

1932 

632 

1933 

830 

1934 

1019 

1935 

1113 

1936 

1567 

1937 

1542 

1938 

1983 

1939 

2988 

1940 

3059 

1941 

3874 

1942 

5175 


5 

6 

7 

46543/- 

644 

103975/. 

42216/- 

787 

133885/. 

53648/. 

858 

134416/- 

47373/- 

704 

102085/. 

56925/- 

715 

93810/- 

71651/- 

815 

89852/- 

78243/- 

871 

85356/- 

67293/- 

167 

13263/- 

103532/- 

42 

5631/- 

152663/- 

24 

3816/- 

184546/- 

26 

2394/- 

188768/- 

9 

670/- 

101824/- 

1326 

215715/. 

84330/- 

1607 

248200/- 

98493/- 

1052 

226065/- 

106488/- 

1629 

177689/- 

109775/- 

1502 

156332/- 

154298/- 

1655 

169692/- 

157020/- 

1581 

162077/- 

282273/- 

488 

48277/- 

319087/- 

122 

16674/- 

395999/- 

94 

11054/- 

363452/- 

66 

7931/- 

490668/. 

5 

606 /- 


25 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Gopai^?ani 

Gopal- 

1931 

572 

93247/- 

2239 

247608/ 


fianj 

1932 

379 

74686/- 

2040 

219724/ 



1933 

651 

79037/- 

2209 

211912/ 



1934 

833 

92803/- 

2262 

212168/ 



1935 

989 

109170/- 

1935 

171323/ 



1936 

1225 

132743/. 

1764 

165704/ 



1937 

1110 

125181/- 

1364 

126472/ 



103B 

1043 

119568/- 

920 

111861/ 



1939 

2011 

247874/- 

789 

83415/ 



1940 

1691 

216657/- 

597 

54757/ 



1941 

2515 

327833/- 

442 

38896/ 



1942 

2529 

342528/- 

88 

10996/ 

Kotali- 

Kotali- 

1931 

234 

27638/- 

1041 

96535/ 

para« 

para. 

1932 

209 

22265/- 

1110 

96185/ 



1933 

288 

30940/- 

933 

72645/ 



1934 

343 

35064/- 

1179 

85543/ 



1935 

492 

45772/. 

948 

63030/ 



1936 

619 

61918/- 

863 

70221/ 



1937 

694 

74710/. 

1183 

97686/ 



1938 

770 

92241/- 

639 

53979/ 



1939 

1458 

181991/. 

478 

36067/ 



1040 

1461 

199298/- 

504 

35185/ 


- 

1941 

1869 

251119/- 

455 

27856/ 



1942 

2525 

336202/- 

7 

470/. 
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M uksucl - M uksud - 

1031 

313 

■/mil- 

718 

118217/- 

piir. pur. 

1932 

298 

42427/- 

G58 

108867/- 


1933 

417 

GG0G9/. 

572 

95094/- 


1^)34 

47 B 

G5GGB/- 

040 

903G2/- 


193:") 

Gi r> 

73810/- 

502 

75263/- 


1930 

GG9 

84553/- 

425 

57G06/- 


1937 

790 

9G957/- 

501 

57142/- 


193S1 

837 

112438/- 

305 

37473/ 


1939 

1434 

2124G0/- 

292 

36982/ 


1940 

1240 

184443/- 

162 

17336/ 


1941 

1979 

295857/. 

148 

10428/ 


1942 

1933 

307780/- 

9 

1802/ 

Kaisiani Kasiiini 

1931 

108 

24284/- 

300 

48689 


1932 

250 

37996/. 

319 

40112 


1933 

332 

44201/- 

296 

44090 


1934 

372 

38135/. 

294 

33278 


1935 

499 

48953/- 

249 

31771 


1930 

555 

5G313/- 

201 

23704 


1937 

Oil 

70201/- 

235 

27962 


1938 

528 

55183/- 

161 

26941 


1939 

721 

85G11/- 

211 

35376 


1940 

000 

8G070/. 

68 

4283 


1911 

957 

110401/- 

26 

1589 


1942 

GSO 

91170/- 

0 

1237 
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Modari- Madari- 1931 G44 

pur. pur. 1932 9217 

1933 HOG 

1934 1234 

1935 1642 

193G 2082 

1937 1951 

1938 3195 

1939 3Gi3 

1940 2231 

1941 3399 

1942 362G 


liaiore* Eaioro* 1931 322 

1932 30G 

1933 4G0 

1934 489 

1935 576 

193G 797 

1937 732 

1938 1121 

1939 1590 

1940 147G 

1941 2328 

1942 204G 


5 

G 

7 

8G329/- 

1525 

191468/- 

113780/- 

192G 

259881/- 

ir>G908/- 

1949 

232150/- 

1318G1/- 

2329 

176202/- 

15860/. 

2577 

210081/; 

181422/. 

37G7 

248874/- 

196141/- 

30G3 

229697/- 

338971/- 

2062 

135584/- 

389180/. 

9G0 

51589/- 

288G89/- 

843 

49527/- 

436735/- 

805 

37897/- 

481506/- 

2 

220/- 

64821/. 

1325 

137507/- 

39805/- 

117G 

99996/- 

57957/- 

1182 

114432/- 

60222/- 

1284 

92426/- 

65211/- 

1173 

89962/. 

103207/- 

11G2 

82431/- 

95723/- 

14G8 

109802/. 

133678/- 

1101 

76629/- 

180096/- 

484 

32476/. 

122662/- 

48G 

30262/- 

300556/- 

232 

13048/- 

274149/- 

X 

X 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Palonc;. 

I’along* 

1931 

513 

112961/* 

1473 

223523/- 



1932 

689 

108462/- 

1627 

233237/- 



1933 

1045 

131118/- 

2274 

272195/- 



1934 

1123 

138465/- 

2697 

274808/- 



1935 

1383 

160440/. 

2967 

283339/- 



1936 

1815 

203351/- 

3487 

313177/- 



1937 

1719 

183688/- 

2717 

237181/. 



1938 

2877 

357179/- 

1719 

139535/- 



1939 

4942 

628956/- 

1374 

94259/. 



1940 

4031 

637303/- 

1309 

78682/- 



1941 

0462 

811944/- 

1102 

56902/- 



1942 

8.315 

961388/- 

8 

4315/. 

Damudya. 

Gosair- 

1931 

401 

81181/- 

1000 

185511/- 


hat- 

1932 

470 

64890/- 

948 

116839/. 



1933 

473 

70441/. 

1089 

113414/- 



1934 

590 

69591/. 

1330 

150815/- 



1935 

735 

91621/- 

1278 

122101/- 



193G 

934 

95313/- 

1500 

137401/- 



1937 

1012 

106113/- 

1523 

126161/- 



1938 

1430 

197163/. 

1205 

92547/- 



1939 

2190 

308954/. 

1042 

77758/- 



1940 

2122 

327464/- 

820 

50523/- 



1941 

2900 

353232/. 

754 

3063(»/- 



1942 

3040 

430843/- 

12 

1571/- 
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1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Shibcliar Shibciiar 

1931 

482 

56166/- 

219 

80884/- 


1932 

r)60 

> 52400/- 

901 

85680/- 


1933 

567 

52483/- 

1113 

99274/. 


1934 

651 

48214/- 

1342 

99406/- 


1935 

850 

65029/- 

1619 

112523/- 


193G 

968 

8n02l- 

2111 

149223/- 


1937 

1091 

103903/- 

2073 

170187/- 


1938 

1579 

193941/. 

1516 

106981/- 


1939 

2603 

364586/- 

516 

44557/- 


1940 

2850 

467176/- 

568 

36058/- 


1941 

3201 

537376/- 

801 

43080/- 


1942 

3979 

574269/- 

1 

2r)0l- 

(jioaVundo Cioa\wiiQo 

1931 

280 

55519/- 

318 

56149/- 


1932 

371 

5C746/- 

398 

71568/- 


1933 

386 

47487/- 

237 

75603/- 


1934 

379 

64329/- 

193 

98165/- 


1935 

395 

57873/- 

197 

45832/- 


193G 

388 

51082/- 

127 

21825/- 


1937 

310 

39225/- 

167 

27875/- 


1938 

334 

67003/- 

98 

217331- 


1939 

787 

911001- 

94 

10577/- 


1940 

961 

123863/- 

96 

12380/- 


1941 

914 

102982/- 

36 

2654/- 


1942 

1089 

128232/- 

2 

8600/. 
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12 3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Baliakandi Baliakandi 1931 

333 

dTyliA/- 

347 

53334/- 

1932 

336 

38030/- 

226 

56742/. 

1933 

354 

36248/- 

220 

54811/- 

1934 

489 

43554/- 

198 

4S762/- 

I93r, 

491 

46769A 

177 

31319/- 

1936 

462 

52207/- 

162 

25425/- 

1937 

552 

49320/- 

170 

21029/- 

1938 

588 

56500/- 

337 

26792/- 

1939 

778 

575071- 

lU 

120611- 

1910 

850 

78185/- 

53 

80611- 

1941 

841 

76317/- 

29 

21461- 

1942 

993 

93025/- 

12 

1420/- 

Pangsa Paiigsa 1931 

(520 

100387/- 

420 

58052/- 

1932 

592 

85029/- 

324 

53206/. 

1933 

6d8 

83154/- 

258 

55158/. 

1934 

G89 

85806/. 

267 

55477/. 

1935 

641 

867501- 

783 

33576/- 

1936 

658 

57467/- 

166 

zmzi- 

1937 

707 

58909/- 

134 

202471- 

1938 

666 

66151/- 

108 

133321- 

1939 

859 

77049/- 

75 

67051- 

1940 

960 

89022/. 

40 

3816/- 

1941 

836 

72552/- 

15 

1287/- 

1912 

1076 

104373/- 

IS 

3295/. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

Kalkini- 

Kalkini. 

1931 

135 

16643/. 

512 

53788/- 




Abolished since 1932. 
Ee-oponed in 1939. 





1930 

1080 

106379/- 

175 

11661/- 



1940 

189fi 

221881/. 

557 

34550/- 



1941 

2670 

271450/- 

601 

29430/- 



1942 

2745 

294091/- 

403 

20698/- 

Cliikandi. 

Ghikandi* 

1931 

424 

43076/- 

624 

82098/- 



1932 

275 

33030/- 

458 

55729/. 




Abolished since 1933. 
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A-PtENDlX—8 

MONEYLENDER AND HIS VICIOUS SYSTEM OF BUSINESS 

Certain revealing instances of the money-lender’s greed and past 
usurious practices are rnentioned below : — 

Year : 1Q08 ; Village ; Jamalpiir ; District : Mymeiisingh.— 
A cultivator at a time of economic distress borrowed two seers of 
rice from a mahajan ( money-lender ) and cvecuted a bond of Rs. 8 at a 
very high rate of interest with monthly rests. At the end of 2 years 
11 months it was found that the principal and the interest had gone 
up to about Rs. 1200 and the rnahajan mercifully (i) gave up Rs. 200 
and sued for Rs. 1000 as the price of two seers of rice advanced about 
three years ago. This was not at all an isolated instance through¬ 

out the district.! 

(2) 1929-30 ;—One mahajan of Chaudpur ( Dt. Tippera ) obtained 
a decree for Rs. 400 after waiving Rs. 26 lakhs of the original claim, 
on account of 3 maunds of Rangoon rice supplied.'^ 

(3) A former Govt, officer, while stationed at Madaripur ( Dt. 
Faridpur ) realised interest to the extent of Rs. 48,000 on a principal 
of Rs. 4000 lent to a Zaminder and ultimately released the debtor on a 
payment of Rs 5,550.2 

(4) Arambag : Hooghly District :— A loan of Rs. 200 to the 
nephew of the orderly of the S. D. O. of Arambag at 24/,, compound 
quarterly, became Rs. 1200 in 8 ycars.^ 

(5) Brahmanberia : Tippera District :—Rs, 100 was borrowed 
at 150% compounded every month ; the period of debt covered 10 
years ; 75% of the claim was relinquished : still Rs. 1500 was claimed 
in suit.* 

(6) Midnapore : Midnapore District :—Rs. 20 was borrowed at 370 

1 Debates in the BenRal Legislative Assembly, Vide proeeedinps, 2nd September, 
1987. 2nd session. Vol. LT No. 8, page 924. 

2 Evidence of Mr. B. II. Choudhuri, Kushla, Fnridpur, Vide Report of tho Bengal 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 

8 Mr. K. P, Moitra, S. D. O., Arambag, Dt. TIoogbly. — His evidence before Bengal 
Banking Committee. 

* Mr. B. D. Datta, Secy., Central Co operative Bank, Brabmanbaria, Dt, Tippera.—His 
evidence before B. B. E. C. 

26 
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5/16 p. c. This means the intcro.'t was as hi{?,h as one pice per 
rupee per Jay.** 

(7) M\mcnsintUi: Myrnen^in^h District:—A loan of Rs. 30 was 
granted on 2nd Jaistha, 13M L. s., requiring repayment by 1st. Ma^h 
of the f:imc year ( i. e., 8 moiilhs later ) by means of 30 inds of paddy, 
having a market value of not less than Rs. 90. This means the interest 
on Rs. 30 was Rs. 60 in 8 month ' or 300% per annum.*** 

(8) Mortgage suit No. 154 of 1938 m Third Coi rt of the subordi¬ 
nate Judge of Midnapore :—Upendra Nath Paluri vs. Gadadhar 
Pahari , interest on a. loan of Rs. 15 taken in May, 19.’3, and secured 
by a mortgage of conditional sale at one anna per rupee per month 
( 75% per annum ) compound, with quarterly rests, amounted to 
9450-2-10 pics.***' 

(9) Mortgage suit No. 8 of 1927 in the Second Court of the 
Munsiff of Cbandpur ; Adhar Cliandra Saha vs Nasr.rudJin : a loan of 
Rs. 22 taken on mortgage of laiid ; loan in Jvinc, 1^15, on interest of 
120% per annum with half yearly rests ; total liability was Rs. 2,60,070. 
This suit decreed for Rs. -121 only.**** 

(10) 1947 ; Village : Panchgaon ; Tliana : Kalmikanda ; District 
Mymensingh :—A Garo ( Tribal ) peasant purchased 2 cocoanuts on 
credit. After ten years since bis death, his son was sued by the 
creditor and he ( creditor ) got a decree for Rs. 340/-.* 


■* * Mr. Poso, Asst. Sccy., Midnaporo Co-eperalivo Central liank.—^H ib 

evidence lefoie U. ]». K. C. 

* * * Mr. A. G. It. Henderson, I, 0# S., Dt. Judge of MymcnBingh*—His report to 
B. B. E. C. 

* • • * B. B. E. C. Report ( page 199 ). 

* Evidence given to the author on 8/10/47 by Mr. Maui Singh, the then Vicc-Prosidont of 
Bengal Provincial KiFan Sava (Peasant Org.aiih'ation ), and a resident of Mymonsingh 
district. 
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APPENDIX—9 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CORPORATION FOR INDIA 

It is an acknowlcdj^cd fact that there is today little s^ope for credit 
for the af^ricLilturist-proJuccrs except from privitc money-lenders. 
Little can, however, be expected from the private institutional credit 
sources, and the co-oiu'rativc credit societies have not tlic means to 
supply all the needs. There are also serious objections to the State 
supplyin.5 all the finance direct ihrouf^h one of its departments. The 
Gad^^il Committee, which was appointed for investiciatinf?, this matter 
in 1944, submitted a report in which they proposed the. formation 
of A^^ricultural Credit Cor[>oration as an alternative n.^ency of credit. 
Such an institution was to be an aiiton<imous public corporation 
established by the State and operatinj^ under general official super¬ 
vision and direction hut whose day-to-day working?, and normal business 
transactions was to lie conducted lari^ely on an independent basis. 
The capital would have to he provided chiefly by the State and its 
mana^^ement carried on by a body of executive officers. In view of 
the wide diversity of economic circumstances and land rii^hts, etc., in 
different provinces, these institutions had been proposed to he 
established on a provincial basis. 

At least half of the capital of such an institution was to he held 
by the Provincial Governments, the remaininu portions heini^ held 
by other shareholders, all of whom must, however, represent some 
institution or another. The share capital would not earn dividend at 
least at the early st-a^e. The policies of the Corporation was to be 
framed by a Board consisting of Govt, nominees and the representa¬ 
tives of other share-holders. 

Gadgil Committee recommended that tlic Agricultinal Credit 
Corporation should provide all types of agncultural credit. Since a 
substantial part of the share capital and also of the working capital 
of the Corporation was going to be subscribed by the State, the usual 
objection of combining short-and long-term business by one agency 
or institution based on the relation between the term for which fund.s 
were available and the term for which they have invested was not 
appliccible in this case. In providing finance to a borrower it should 
take into account the real estates owned by him as well as the nature 
of his business. 
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The experience of other countries shows that the success in the field 
of long-term mortgage finance need not be doubted. But serious 
doubts might arise in case of intermediate finance and short-term 
finance, and in those eases the possible remedy that the Committee 
suggested was to organise the debtors into some kind of borrowers’ 
organisations, co-operative or otherwise. The functions of such 
borrowers’ group should be to collect th." applications for loans and 
to supply necessary informations to the lending agency. It might 
begin by being no more than an agent of the Corporation for joint 
transmission of applications and information and might slowly take 
on other functions c>r develop into an independent organisation. 

The organisation of the Credit Corporation was, in the opinion of 
the Gadgil Committee, to be centralised and worked thiough a net¬ 
work of local agencies. 

Each province or state would have to prepare its own scheme of 
organisation separately, taking into consideration questions such as 
adjustment of debt, development of the co-operative movement, the 
operation of the private money-lending agency, the needs of specially 
backward areas. In general, however, the Committee recommends 
that “The mcthocl of business, the staff employed, etc., of the Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Corporation will, in respect of mortgage finance, closely 
resemble those of the Provincial Land Mortgage Banks and in respect 
of intcrmediatc-and short-term credit will be analogous to those of 
the business of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank in the 
districts wdicre it deals directly with individuals and with primary 
societies.” 

The Gadgil Committee suggested that the rate of interest charged, 
in general, should not, in the case of short-term loan, be higher than 
64 percent, and in the case of long-term loan, higher than 4 percent. 
This would require, as the Committee pointed out, a good deal of 
subsidisation by the State. Moreover, another element of special cost 
might arise if the State Corporation attempted to maintain agencies or 
offices in areas where the volume of business was not considerable. 
In order that the Corporation might really become an ubiquitous 
alternative to the private money-lender, the State should be prepared 
to incur these expenditures at least at the initial stage. For although it 
is true that a co-operative organisation alone can give the most effective 
help to the producers, none can deny the fact that co-operative move¬ 
ment is still at a very low stage of development and there are still many 
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areas where it has not made much headway. The Committee, of 
course, conceded that in provinces where the co-operative financial 
agencies arc sufficiently developed a separate State Corporation need 
not be set up, and in that case all State help should he obtained 
through the co-operative structure. The Gadgil Committee expressly 
stated that they had “no intention that Agricultural Credit Corpora¬ 
tion should replaceVo-operativc banking where the latter is developed.” 
“Where co-operative land mortgage banks have fully developed they 
might also be allowed to continue to function ; but in the provinces 
where they have not made much headway there seems no reason why 
they should be specially encouraged to expand now.*' The Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Corporation could handle agricultural mortgage hiisincss 
in addition to providing direct short-term and intermediate finance to 
those outside the co-operative movement. Where both normal co¬ 
operative banking and co-operative land mortgage banks were highly 
developed, the Corporation might constitute a third system. In order 
to avoid duplication of efforts the Committee suggested that parallel 
organisations should act as each other’s agents in areas where it was 
unnecessary for all of them to have agencies or sub-agencies. 

The Co-operative- Planning Committee set up in January, 1945, 
with Mr. R. G. Saraiya as the Chairman, was in general agreement 
with the Gadgil Committee in other respects, but they were of the 
opinion that “not only in some provinces where the co-operative 
movement has attained a high degree of development, but also in other 
provinces and states the provincial co-operative bank or other central 
co-operative financing organisations can provide the agriculturist 
with all the facilities which are intended to he given by the Agricul¬ 
tural Credit Corporation. The same measure and type of aids as 
those recommended to be given to the Agricultural Credit Corpora¬ 
tion should be given to the Provincial Co-operative Bank and there 
would then he no need to start a separate organisation for this 
purpose”. 

A more detailed criticism has, however, been made by Mr. Siddiq 
Hasan and Mr. M. R. Bhide, in their note of dissent in which they 
sharply pointed out the defects of such a Credit Corporation as the 
“second best” system or as the ubiquitous “third alternative”. Their 
views may he stated as follows :— 

1 . The system of advancing credit to individuals direct by an apex 
organisation may be suited, to a limited extent, to the American 
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conditions where in most eases agriculturists do not live in villages 
but live on their own farms widely separated from each other and 
where the units of holdings arc much larger than in India. In 
India the objective conditions arc not suited for such an experiment. 
In Egypt where this sy.steai operates, it suffers from a lack of proper 
supervision over the utilization of the loans. 

2. A paid agency that will scrutinize the loan applications will 
involve a huge expen-iture. The system further is very likely to 
suffer from the vice of departmentalism, corruption and tyranny of 
the petty official. 

3. If the ad Jilk groups of borrowers, which were proposed to be 
organised in the recommendations of the Gadgil Committee, have no 
rules for their own formation, then they are likely to allow individual 
interests to dominate them. If, however, they have certain rules and 
regulations framed by themselves, they are nothing less than co-opera¬ 
tive organisations without the name. If, on the other hand, the rules 
arc prescribed by the lending rrganisation, the group then functions as 
an agent of the lending institutions whose interests have the dominant 
voice. 

4. The Credit Corporation will lend only to those who arc credit¬ 
worthy which generally means persons with property. Thus, persons 
without tangible assets arc likely to be left out of consideration. 

5. Helped substantially by the State, the Credit Corporation will 
attract all credit-worthy persons who will either not join the co¬ 
operative societies, or, if already members, will leave them. Thus, the 
Co-operative Credit Societies are likely to be left only for those who 
arc not credit-worthy. The system will injure the co-operative 
movement for which the State has already undertaken to give some 
assistances. If the Corporation becomes a substitute for co-operative 
credit then it will prove to be positively harmful. 

6. It will be very difficult to prevent duplication in borrowing. The- 
existence of a third agency may encourage this process. 

7. Proposals such as linking of credit with marketing will not materia¬ 
lise if there is set up a Credit Corporation, which by virtue of its 
principles of organisation will make it impossible to link up such 
institutions and their working under the same agency. 

8. In the case of a co-operative society disputes between the society 
and its members can easily be settled by an arbitrator who belongs to 
the village and enjoys confidence of both the parties. In the case of 
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the Credit Corporation this will not be so and recoveries will have to 
be made tlirough the Civil Court in the ordinary course involving 
huge expenditure. 

9. Apart from the rl' we criticisms regarding the operation of 
the system at its primary stage, there rre also intermediate organi¬ 
sations between the ultimate borrowers and the creditors. If they 
are organised as branches or agencies of the central organisations, 
they will keep popular control out from the institutions that cater 
to the needs of the masses and will take no advantage of local talent. 

10. A Statc-curn-lcndcrs’ organisation at the apex, as was proposed 
by the Gadgil Committee, also suffers from serious defects. “It is 
the high dividends and the greatest tangible security which arc the 
determining factors in tlie work of any such organisation.’’ 

In view of all these considerations Mr. Siddiq Hasan and Mr. M. R. 
RliiJc were very definitely in favour of a co-operative system as the 
ultimate and the best solution of the problem of agricultural credit in 
all its phases. 

It may be pointed out, howcvei, that even the Gadgil Committee 
has not tried to minimise the importance of t!ie Co-operative Credit 
system. What they wanted was to supplement the already existing 
sources of agricultural credit by another one materially assisted by the 
State. It is not always possible to,support the manner in which Mr. 
Hasan and Mr. Bhide posed the two systems against one another. 
Wc may quite assume the co-operative credit organisation will be 
concerned chiefly with supplying short-term needs and the Credit 
Corporation mainly with supplying long-term ones. There can really 
be no case for serious objection if a single agriculturist-producer 
borrows from two different sources and uses the money for two 
different sets of purposes. To ensure that the two sources are not 
tapped simultaneously for a single purpose, what is necessary is a 
great measure of intcr-dcpartmcntal co-operation between the two 
systems. The possibility of such a co-operation cannot be ruled out 
of consideration in view of the fact that both are sponsored or super¬ 
vised by the State and are dependent upon other State Departments 
for technical assistance. 

The Rural Banking Enquiry Committee on Agricultural Credit Corpo¬ 
ration idea : This Committee which was set up by the Govt, of India 
in November, 1919, duly submitted its report in which it laid 
emphasis on building a sound structure of primary co-operative 
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societies and recommended that the superstructure be raised, as far //. 
possible, on the basis of the existing institutions and that new institu¬ 
tions such as Agricultural Credit Corporations be established only to 
tJie extent this might be unavoidable. The Committee further 
recommended that, for long-term credit, separate land-mortgage banks, 
primary and central, should he established in each State ; the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Agricultural Credit Corporation for the country as 
a whole was considered inopportune for the present. They, however, 
pointed out that the Government should take note of the pace at 
which satisfactory alternative machinery could be established through 
legislation. 
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APPENDIX—10 

SUMMARY OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIAN 
RURAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE, 1949 

The Rural Banking Enquiry Committee was appointed by the 
Government of India in November, 1949, to consider measures for the 
expansion of banking facilities in rural areas, with a view to mobilising 
rural savings and stimulating their investment. 

The Committee has found on investigation that since 1939, there has 
been an enormous increase in the number of scheduled banks, non- 
schcduled banks, land-mortgage banks and the co-operative credit 
agencies. Savings banks have also shown remarkable extension of its 
facilities. But, compared with the position in more advanced countries, 
ours does not seem to be satisfactory. Commercial banks, particularly 
scheduled banks, are concentrated mostly in larger cities. The 
co-operative institutions arc little developed in provinces outside 
Bombay and Madras. 

The most important banking services immediately needed by the 
rural people arc the acceptance of deposits and the making of advances. 
The Committee feels that the Imperial Bank and other commercial 
banks are not likely to go beyond taluka headquarters towns or 
commercial and industrial centres, and so it recommends that co-op era- 
tive banks should go up to small towns and serve rural areas to a 
great extent. Small villages, according to the Committee, could be 
reached only by co-operative societies and post-office savings banks. 

The Committee observes that there has been in recent years a shift 
in incomes from the urban to the rural areas. Taking the country as 
a whole, the major part of the rural surpluses or savings are with the 
bigger land-holders, and non-agriculturists, such as village money¬ 
lenders, traders, owners of mills, etc. The Committee is of the 
opinion that there arc now available somewhat greater amounts of 
cash savings through the extension of banking facilities in rural areas. 
The Committee wishes that the rural people should contribute fully 
to capital requirements of the country, particularly for developmental 
projects. It is thus absolutely necessary to establish a suitable 
machin<'ry for the mobilisation of rural savings. 

But the problem of mobilisation of rural savings is inseparably linked 

27 
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with the extension of credit to rand people. The main condmum- 

arrived at may be stated as follows : 

(1) Attention should be concentrated more on the building up oF 
institutional machinery for rural credit than on scaling down and 
adjustment of rural debts, 

(2) For the provision of short and medium term credit, machinery 
which suits local circumstances should be set up. It should depend 
more on the public than on the State for funds. Emphasis should be 
laid on huildin^J a sound structure of primary co-operative societies. 
New institutions such as the Asjricultural Credit Corporation has 
been discouraged to the extent that they arc avoidable. 

(3) Primary and central land -mortgage banks should be established 
in each state. Any attempt to establish any such thing as the Central 
Agricultural Credit Corporation has been thought inopportune at 
present. 

(4) Government should consider the place at which satisfactory 
alternative machinery can be established and the effect of such legisla¬ 
tion on credit institutions. 

The Committee expresses the view that the role of the Govt, 
with regard to the expansion of the banking system should not be 
passive : it should rather try to create the necessary atmosphere for, 
and assist in, the promotion of orderly development of banking. 
This the Government should do by removing the existing impediments 
to expansion and by such indirect means as cheaper and free remittance 
facilities from the Reserve Pank of India, better facilities for conversion 
and exchange of notes and coins, etc. 

To Co-operative institutions, it recommended such additional 
facilities as remittance of funds at concessional rates through post- 
offices, relaxation of certain post-office savings bank rules ; approval 
of co-operative banks and societies as authorised agents for the sale of 
National Savings Certificates ; etc. 

The Committee also recommended that the post-offices doing 
savings-bank work should be increased in number, and their workings 
should be improved. One of the most vital pre-requisites of the whole 
scheme, was, however, a considerable increase in number of offices 
of both the Reserve Bank of India and its agents, and particularly the 
Imperial Bank of India. 

With a view to transferring cash work at as many places as possible 
to a bank, the Banking Enquiry Committee suggested that in 
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Part A, Part C and Part D States tbe Reserve Bank and the Imperial 
Bank should jointly investigate the possibility of opening branches or 
treasury pay offices at centres where it would be worth-while to do so. 
The existing arrangement whereby Government cash work is done by 
the Imperial Bank of India as the sole agent of the Reserve Bank 
should be continued. As regards part B States where the situation 
is more complicated due to varying conditions in different States, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that “it would not be advisable to 
take a final and irrevocable decision on this question at the present 
stage, but that arrangements should be made to carry on cash work for 
a period of five years largely with the machinery that is now being 
used ; also, where consistently with the scheme of financial integration 
and the new set-up this is possible, the existing agreements with the 
various banks should be allowed to run their course- “Mean¬ 
while, treasury and Reserve Bank facilities are also to be extended 
wherever that is possible and necessary*'. 
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APPENDIX—11 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

England : The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation of England 

The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation of England which was set 
up in 1929. is a quasi-government institution whose shares arc Jield 
by the Bank of England and the main commerci il banks. It advances 
two types of loans : (a) loans against mortgage of land and (b) improve¬ 
ment loans. The period and amount of loan in the former case are 
restricted to 60 years and two-thirds of the land valuation, while in 
the case of the latter, the period is restricted to -40 years. Loans 
against mortgage of land arc obtainable for all purposes and the 
repayments which cover the principal, interest and other expenses, 
are made by half-yearly instalments. The purposes for which 
improvement loans are granted are for effecting improvements in farm 
houses, drainage, irrigation, etc. 

Eire : The Agricultural Credit Corporation of Eire 

The Agricultural Credit Corporation of Eire was established in 1927. 
Loans for all purposes related to agricultural development, advanced 
in amounts from £ 50 and upwirds for periods ranging between five 
and thirty-five years, arc secured by mortgages. Short-time loans for 
periods of less than 5 years are, however, issued against personal 
security or a chattel mortgage. The loans arc advanced by the 
Corporation both to individuals and to co-operative societies. 

Canada ; The Canadian Farm Loan Board, 

The Canadian Farm Loan Board is a public corporation which acts 
as an agent of the Government for the supply of long-term mortgage 
credit to farmers as well as fishermen. Short-term loans are also 
made as supplementary advances to farmers who have taken long-term 
loans. The first mortgage loans which are for a maximum period of 
25 years for an amount not exceeding one-half of the appraised value 
of the farm but only upto a maximum of 5,000 dollars arc issued by the 
Board for repayment of old debts, improvement of farms, etc. The 
second mortgage loans are issued to those who have availed themselves 
of the first mortgage loans, in case they need additional funds. 
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The period and amount of the second mortgage loans are upto 
6 years and one-half of the first mortgage loans respcctf ely. They 
may be obtained for all farm needs except the purchase of land. 

Australia : The Commonwealth Banh of Australia 

The Commonwealth Hank of Australia is .1 State institution which 
advances both long-term and short-term loans to agriculturists through 
its Mortgage Bank Department and the Rural Credits Department 
respectively. The Rural Credits Department makes available to 
the associations of growers ( both co-operative and other association.s, 
which lor some technical reasons cannot be classed ns co-operative ) 
mainly short-term marketing finance, lor periods not exceeding one 
year. Private individuals arc not eligible for advances direct from 
the Rural Credits Department. The Mc^rtgage Hank Department 
of the Commonwealth Bank was set up in 1943 for advancing long-term 
loans to agriculturists against morU-age of property for pcriod.s ranging 
between 5 and 41 years. The maximum amount of a loan is £ 5,000 
or 70 per cent of the valuation of the security, whichever is less. 

New Zeai.and : The State Advayice Corporation of New Zealand. 

The State Advance Corporation of New Zealand was set up in 1936. 
It is now entirely a Government organisation as all its shares are 
owned by the State. Loans arc issued against ‘table mortgage’ for 
a period not exceeding 50 years at percent. A borrower has to 
pay 2 percent of the loan to the Reserve Fund of the Corporation 
either by an outright cash payment or by adding this sum to the 
principal of his loan. The amount of loan generally advanced by the 
Corporation is fixed at two-thirds of the value of the security. The 
purposes for which loans are advanced arc agricultural and industrial 
development. Loans arc also granted for erecting workers’ dwellings. 
The Corporation has also taken over the activities of the Rural 
Intermediate Credit Board which was giving short-term advances to 
the members of the co-operative rural intermediate credit associations 
and co-operative societies aftiliatcd to it. 

South AertCA .- The Land and Agricidtural Bank of South Africa 

The Land and Agricultural Bank of South Africa was established in 
1912 , in place of the three provincial banks in Transvaal, Orange Free 
State and Natal, that had been existing before it ; their assets and 
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liabilities were also transferred to this institution at its inception. Its 
funds consist of the initial capital, state loans, time deposits, over¬ 
drafts with other banks, land bank bills, etc. Long-term mortgage 
loans are advanced by the bank against two-thirds of the value of 
the security for the purposes specified ty the Land Bank Act, such 
as the purchase of farm property, payment of existing debts, farm 
improvements and developments, purchase of stock, etc. wliile 
advances are also made against title deeds for purposes of water supply. 
Other loans issued by the Bank are for short periods against standing 
crops or crops to be grown. Co-operative institutions are also 
financed by the Bank. Two types of loans are common in this 
connection, viz., fixed instalment loans and seasonal loans. The former 
arc repayable over a period of ten years at 4i per cent and arc issued 
for acquiring fixed assets like buildings. The latter take the form of 
cash credit accommodation granted to co-operatives for financing 
their mcmibers during the period of marketing of crops and arc 
repayable over a period of one year. 

Egypt : The Credit A^ricole D*E^ypte 

The Credit Agricole D"Egypte was established in 1930, as a semi- 
government institution, half of the capital having been contributed 
by Government and the other half by joint stock banks. It has 
been advancing short-term, medium-term as well as long-term loans 
for agricultural purposes to farmers both directly through its branches 
and sacb-btanches and through co-operative societies. 

In 194S, with a view to transforming this Bank into a purely 
co-operative institution, the Credit Agricole D’Egypte was converted 
into the Agricultural and Co-operative Credit Bank with certain 
changes in its constitution ; the capital was increased by £ 500,000 ; 
the new institaition was to act as depository for all co-operative 
societies and not for agricultural societies only ; interest charged on 
loans to co-operative societies was to be lower by 2 percent than 
that charged to individuals. The Bank will, in future, confine its 
activities to co-operative institutions and avoid direct dealings with 
farmers. 
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CkylON : The Agricultural and Industrial Credit Corporation of Ceylon 

The Agricultural and Industrial Credit Corporation of Ceylon is 
a Government institution set up in 1943 with the share capital 
consisting of capital advances made at the request of the Board of 
Directors, of sums not exceeding ten million rupees in the aggregate, 
by the Government. For additional funds, it is authorised to issue 
debentures as well as borrow from individuals for short terms. Loans 

are granted against mortgage *of both movable and immovable 
property for all industrial and agricultural purposes to individuals as 
well as to co-operative societies. The period of repayment of the 
loans will be at the discretion of the Board of Directors, but the 
policy, as a rule, in granting loans is to make available long-term 
credit. The management of the institution vests in the Board of 
Directors, who are all Government nominees.* 


* This Appendix is based on the Reserve Bask Bulletin on '*AgricDlttira] Credit ia 
Other Oountries*’, 1950, 
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APPENDIX-12 

PROBLiiMS OP AGRICULTURAL CREDIT IN THE U S. A. ' 

The farm credit (and debt problems ) of the peasants in the 
U, S. A. may be subdivided into (i) lon^-tcrm mortgage credit and 
(ii) short- and intermediate-term credit. 

Amotmt and Grou'th of Mortgage Debt: The most abundant informa¬ 
tion on farm-morti^afje-debt in the United States is furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture which now includes the Farm Credit 
Administration. The volume of farm-mortgage indebtedness at the 
beginning of selected years since 1910 was approximately as follows :* 

1910—3,208,000,000 dollars 
1920—8,449,000,000 „ 

1930—9,631,000,000 „ 

1935—7.786,000,000 „ 

1939—7,071,000,000 „ 

Sources of Farm-Mortgage Funds : In the 25 years between 1915 and 
1940, striking changes occurred in the principal sources of funds loaned 
on farm-mortgages. Individual lenders included retired farmers, active 
farmers and others and they furnished in 1928 about 30% and ten years 
later about 25% of all farm-mortgage credit. In the early 1920*s the 
leading corporate sources of such credit were commercial banks ( state 
and national ) and insurance companies. By 1928, the Federal Land 
Banks had become larger lenders than state and national banks but the 
life insurance companies had increased their farm-mortgage loans to 
over 2.000,000,000 and were supplying nearly one-fourth of the farm- 
mortgage credit of the nation. From 1933 to 1936 loans of Federal 
Land Banks and the Land Bank Commissioner increased tremendously, 
whereas loans by all other types of corporate lending agencies 
declined in importance. 

From 1937 through 1939 the Federal Land Banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner together were furnishing about 40% of all farm-mortgage 
credit, the insurance companies about 12% and the State and national 
commercial banks about 7%. From 1937 to 1939, three lending groups, 

* Figares used in this section are from **BconomioB with Applications to Agriculture*’ 
by Dummeier and Ileflebower, Ed. 194 O, and from **Agr-cultural Orodit in Other Countries** 
by Reserve Bank of India Agricultural Credit Department, ed. 1960» 
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viz,, individuals, commercial banks, and insurance companies each made 
more new loans than did the Federal Land Banks and the Land Bank 
Commissioner together. 

Amount and Distribution of Short- and Intermediate-term Credit : The 
mterraediate-term credit in agriculture is, in general, spread over from 
about six months to three years, secured by liens onl ive-stock or 
crops in the process of production or marketing. There is no sharp 
demarcation between short-term and intermediate credit. Short-term 
credit may mean all types of agricultural credit other than long-term 
mortgage credit. In 1933, American farmers’ total short-term debt 
was more than $ 3,500 million. 

Four general sources of “personal or short-term” debts may be 
distinguished : (1) commercial banks, (2) government sponsored 

agencies such as the Farm Credit Administration and government 
operated institutions such as the Farm Security Administration, 
(3) merchants and (4) others, the last named being usually relatives or 
friends of the borrowers. For June 30, 1939, the outstanding short-term 
loans to farmers by commercial banks and the F. C. A. were estimated 
as follows : 

Commercial banks .$ 1,193,466,000 

Farm Credit Administration $ 236,974,000 
Total . $ 1,430,440,000 

Various parts of the U. S. A. differ greatly, not only in sources from 
which short-term credit is supplied, but also in the extent to v^hich 
short-term credit is used. In general, the practice of paying cash for 
purchases rather than using credit is most common where farmers have 
rather continuous incomes, as from butter and egg sales. Credit and 
borrowing for current purchases are most prevalent, where one-crop 
farming, with most of the money income at one time of year, prevails. 

A special form of merchant financing is furnished by sales agencies 
furnishing credit to growers in consideration of contract to handle 
the selling of the crop when it has been produced. In times past, 
store credit to cotton growers in the South has been largely on that 
basis. Livestock commission firms have furnished credit on such 
an arrangement. City grain commission firms have long acted as 
bankers to country grain dealers. But the most pronounced develop¬ 
ment of this sort during the last quarter of a century has been in 

28 
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connection with fruit> an-J vc^ictahles in areas spcci ilisiii;^ in ric::' 
production. 

Aside fi\ m lank:^ the first .spe. ial hiKincial ias'itution.s for sliorr-- 
term and intermediaro aa;riv:r'tLir.il credits to exp.md to any ^rea- 

extern were livestock loun companies. The mejvh^cmcnt tfiese 
compames usuaUy \ias been eWK- wirh tlic livc-su-c;.- 

cowmi^sion r.nJ the mejH>.tekin:; hu.-^inc<s, hut ultimately 

Aa/ds Aire supplied nnich nf the money, corddernhly more than 100 
million dollar? annually. Intcrcy rate? charycO hy them usually have 
been rather hipji, frequently -0 or 12 per cent, and even with these 
high rates many of the companies failed because of heavy losses. Loans 
hy livestock U an companies hwc been practically liinitcJ to those 
secured hy cattle and sheep. Cattle Ioai:s usi/ally have been for two 
purposes : (1) hrccdini^ and '.nowinct cattle on the ranvtcs, and (2) 
fattening beef steers in Corn Belt, though loans also have been made 
on dairy herds. 

In 1923 there were, estahlidied twelve Federal Intermediate Credit 
hanks to supply intermediate credit to farmers. The c.st.iMishmcnt 
of the Federal Production Credit System in 1933 and its growth since 
that time have considerably expanded the services of the Federal 
Intermediate Credit banks. 


Government-Sponsored Agricultural-Credit Agencies 


Although farmers still ol>tain most of their credit from other 
sources, an increased importance has been assumed since 1933 by the 
Agricultural credit agencies sponsored or controlled by the Federal 
Government. 

In May, 1933, the Fnim Credit Administration ( F. C. A. ) was 
created to supervise and co-ordinate the government sponsored or 
operated agricultural credit agencies. 

There are four principal subdivisions of the F. C. A., which operate 
as follows :—(13 Federal Land Banks, (2) Federal Intermediate 
Credit Ranks, (3) Ranks for Co-operatives, and (4) Production 
Credit Corporations and Production Credit Associations. 

1. Federal Land Banks : The twelve Federal Land Banks were 
established in 1917 under the authority of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, each seiving a particular district, or part of the United States. 
All Federal Land Banks arc now completely owned by their member- 
borrowers, although initially their capital stock could be and iq 
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practice were actually held by individuals, firms or corporations and 
by the government. This was made possible by a provision for 
retirement of stocks owned by the Government. 

Long-term farm martgage loans are laade by the Federal Land 
Banks through national farm loan associations which numbered 1,257 
on June 30, 1948, serving practically every county in the United 
States. These farm mortgage loans are made to farmers and ranchers 
mostly through national farm loan associations on the security of 
farm lands and improvements. 

Federal Land Bank Loans may be inide for the following purposes : 

(a) to provide for the purchase of Lind for agricultural uses : 

(b) to provide for the purchase of equip nent, fertilisers and live¬ 
stock necessary for the proper operation of the. mortgaged farm : 

(c) to provide buildings and for the improvement of farm lands : 

fd) to pay indebtedness of the borrower incurred for agricultural 

purposes or incurred at least two years prior to tlie date of the 
application for the loan : and 

(e) to provide the farmer with fund.s for general agricultural uses. 

As the Federal Land Banks were unable to sell their bonds 
advantageously in 1933. there was set up in 1934, by act of Congress, 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. It was capitalised at 
$ 200,000,009, the funds being supplied by the Reconstruction F'inance 
Corporation, and it was authorised to issue bonds up to a maximum of 
2 billion dollars. These bonds were guaranteed absolutely as to 
principal and interest by the Federal Government, whereas the regular 
Federal Land Bank bonds arc not. During sevcM-al years it furnished 
funds to the Federal Land Banks by selling its own bonds and buying 
those of the Federal Land Banks or hy cxch.nging its bonds directly 
for those of the Federal Land Banks. 

The Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation also supplies Funds to 
the Land Bank Commissioner for making Commissioner loans. 
Such loans differ from regular Federal Land Bank loans in the follow¬ 
ing aspects : (1) They may be made on second mortgages instead of 

only on first mortgages. (2) They may be made up to 73 per cent 
of the appraised value of the farm property offered as security. 
(3) Such a loan to any one farmer may not exceed $ 7,500. (4) 

Interest rates on Land Bank Commissioner loans were 1 per cent 
higher than on regular Federal Land Bank loans. (5) Such loans may 
be partly secured by chattel mortgages and arc usually for shorter 
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periods of time than regular Land Hank loans. Loans which arc 
partly secured by chattel mortgages have a maximum limit of 10 years. 

An applicant for a Federal Land Bank loan or a Commissioner loan, 
or both, signs but a single application form, and the Land Bank later 
determines what amount may be lent and whether the Joan is to be 
made entirely by the Land Banks ; whether jointly with the Commissi¬ 
oner taking a second mortgage ; or wholly by the Commissioner. 
One appraisal is made for both the Land Bank and the Commissioner 
loans, and after the appraisal the hirmcr is notified by the bank of any 
amount which may he granted by it or by the Commissioner. 

On June 30, 1939, the relative amounts of Federal Land Bank Loans 
and Land Bank Commissioner loans were as follows : -- 

Number Amount 


Federal Land Banks. 622,657 $ 1,940,586,076 

Land Bank Commissioner 442,262 717,622,044 


Total 


10,64,949 


$ 2,658,208,120 


2. Federal Intermediate Credit Banks :— Twelve such Banks were 
established by the Agricultural Credits Act, 1933, each with a capital 
of $ 5 million. This capital was subscribed, paid for and held by the 
U. S. Government. An additional $ 40 million also was provided as 
a Revolving Fund, out of which such amounts as were necessary to 
meet the credit needs of the borrowers were authorised. 

These Federal Intermediate Credit Banks arc banks of rediscount 
for agriculture. They do not deal directly with the farmers. They 
arc authorised to discount or make loans on the security of agricultural 
paper offered to them by and with the endorsement of any production 
credit corporation, bank for co-operatives, national bank, state bank, 
trust company, incorporated livestock loan company, savings institution, 
co-operative bank, or co-operative association of agricultural 
producers, etc. They are also authorised to make loans or advances to 
farmers, co-operative associations on the security of ware-house 
receipts or shipping documents representing staple agricultural 
commodities or against any such collateral approved by the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

The maximum amount of credit granted to a financing institution 
( other than a bank ) is limited to an amount which, when added 
to its other liabilities, will not exceed the total liabilities which the 
corporation may incur under laws governing its operation or, in any 
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event, will not exceed ten times its paid-in and unimpaired capital 
and surplus. Credit extended to any bankinj^ institution, however, 
is limited to an amount which, when added to its other liabilities 
( other than bona fide deposit liabilities ) will not exceed the amount 
of such liability permitted under law, oi, in anv event, will not exceed 
twice its paid-in and unimpaired capital and surplus. 

The proceeds of the notes, offered to the Credit Bank for discount 
or as collaterals for loans, arc advanced or used for the purpose of 
carrying on agricultural productum and markctip«g and also for raising, 
feeding, breeding or maidicting of livestock, defraying expenses inciden¬ 
tal thereto, or paying an indchtedness arising therefrom. 

Since the cstahlishni.'nt of the l^anks for Co-operatives, these Banks 
have practically discontinued supplying loans or discounts directly 
to co-operative marketing associations. Instead they serve these 
indirectly through the Banks for Co-operatives. 

On Dee. 31, 1938, the outstanding loans and discounts of the twelve 
Federal Intermediate Credit Bankes totalled $ 202,8^7,189. Of this 
total $ 23,283,844 consisted of discounts extended to the Ranks 
for Co operatives ; $ 143,107,794 of loans arid di.scounts extended 
to production credit associations and $ 33,545, 385 of credit extended 
to other financing agencies such as agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies, and commercial banks. 

3. Barths for Co-operatives: The Central Bank for Cooperatives 
was organised with an initial capital stock eff'$ 30 million and 12 Banks 
for Co-operatives with an initial capital stock of 3 million each. 
The whole amount was, as provided under the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, subscribed and paid for by the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration out of the Revolving Fund authorised by the Agricul¬ 
tural Marketing Act of 1929. 

The Central Bank for Co-operatives is authorised to make loans to 
co-operative association.s directly and to the 12 Ba.nks for Co-operatives 
by way of discount or otherwise. The twelve Ranks for Co-operatives 
are authorised to make loans to co-operative associations only. Any 
single loan in excess of $ 500,003 must he renewed by the Co-oporativc 
Bank Commissioner before final approval by the District Bank. 

To be eligible to borrow from a Bank for Co-operatives the co¬ 
operative must be an association performing at least two or more of 
the following services 
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(i) processing, preparing for market, handling or marketing farm 
products ; 

(ii) purchasing, testing, grading, processing, distributing or furni¬ 
shing farm supplies ; or 

(iii) furnishing farm business services. 

Every association must als > he operated for the mutual benefit of 
its members and not do more business with non-members than with 
members. A co-f)pcrative association borrowing from a Bank for 
Co-operatives is required to own stock in tlic Bank equal approxi¬ 
mately to 5 per cent of the loan, except in the case of commodity 
Joans where ap;>roximatcIy only 1 percent need be owned. 

The farmers’ co-operative associations generally receive the following 
types of loans : 

(i) Commodity Loans—They are short-term loans made on the 
security of farm products or supplies approved by the Bank Commis¬ 
sioner. Thc'.e loans arc made available for financing farm supplies 
such as fertilizers and seeds, and arc generally repaid from the sale 
proceeds of the commodities. 

(ii) Operating Capital Loans—They are for relatively short periods, 
frequently used to supplement the co-operative associations’ own 
capital funds during times of peak seasonal activity. They may be 
secured or unsecured, depending upon tlic financial condition of the 
borrower. These loans are generally repaid at the end of the 
marketing season for the product or service financed. Sometimes 
they arc made also for longer periods. 

(iii) Facility Loans—They are made for the purpose of financing 
or rc-financing the purchase of land, buildings and fixed equipment. 
The security generally consists of a first lien on the property itself 
with such additional collateral as may he required. These loans are 
limited by law to a term of 20 years but they are generally made to 
mature within ten years and are usually repaid in instalments. 

4. Production Credit Corporations and Production Credit Associations : 
The Production Credit Corporation began with an initial capital of 
$ J20 million subscribed for by the Governor of the F. C. A. and held 
hy him on behalf of the United States. The primary functions of the 
Corporations are to assist farmers in their districts in organising 
production credit associations, to provide part of their capital, and to 
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supervise them generally. The funds of the Corporations arc not loaned 
to farmers hut are used to provide a portion of the capital of the 
production credit associations located in their rcspccti\ e districts. 
But this investment is seen to be stea.lily dccrcasimt as a result of the 
increased farmcr-owncrsliip of the stock of these associafdons. 

The capital stock of the associations is divided into two catagorics, 
Class ‘A’ and Class ‘B’ ; the latter being available for purchase only by 
tlic farmer-borrowers, the former being available for private investors 
and farmers. 

Production credit associations make short-term loans f )r general 
agricultural purposes including brcedinif, raiding and fattening of 
livestock and poultry ; da.irying ; the growing, harvesting; and marketing 
of crops ; the purchase and rcp.nr of farm macliincry ; refinancing 
short-term debts ; and for other farm and family credit needs. 

Loans are made for any amount from $ 50 upwards depending upon 
the needs of tJic borrower and his ability t.) repay the loan. 
The aim is to make short-term loans available throughout the year 
as needed and to provide for orderly repayments as major farm income 
is received. Loans arc usually secured by a first lien on crops, 
livestock or equipment and are generally m.iJc to mature within one 
year. If at maturity, the credit factors remain unimpaired, the 
unpaid balance may sometimes be renewed. These production credit 
associations aim always at providing credit to members at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Other Gover^xment Agencies furni.shivfi Credit to Aj^ricullure : When 
the F. C. A. was established in 1933, it was announced to he a 
policy of the Federal Government to co-ordinate in tliat one institution 
all the agencies of the Government which furnished credit to agricul¬ 
ture. That objective has not been achieved. Among several of such 
additional agencies two arc important :— 

(1) Farm Security Administration : This agency, established in 
1937 as the successor of the previous Resettlement Administration, 
has for a major objective the rehabilitation of low^-income farmers. 
In addition to making some outright grants, it makes loans to such 
low-income farmers for rehabilitation, for temporary emergencies, and 
to facilitate farmers’ community and co-operative enterprises. For 
the year 1939-40 it had available for new loans for these purposes 91.2 
million dollars. Most of its loans are standard rehabilitation loans, 
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made at 5 percent interest and repayaMe within one to ten years. 
Loans arc made to farm owner-operators, ten.v^ts, share-croppers, and 
farm labourers who have arraniU?d to operate farms. Applicants must 
be unable to secure credit from any other source and must agree to 
follow approved farming practices. Their operations are closely 
supervised. 

(c) Commodity Credit Corporatkw: This agency was established 
in 1933 for carpvin^' out the policy of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of makin^j loans to farmers to enalde them to hold back crops from 
the markets, and it has since continued. Under the 1928 A^^ricultural 
Adjustment Act, a new purpose was added to the lendini’ policy of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the establishment of the "‘cver-normal 
granary.” The Corporation makes loans directly through the local 
loan agencies of the Rehabilitation Finance Corporation. Loans are 
also made by banks under a guarantee by the Corporation that it will 
discount these notes of producers. 

The loans are made on a nonrecourse basis, and producers are not 
required to make up any deficiencies in case the proceeds from the 
sale of the commodities arc less than the amount of the loans for 
which the commodities are pledged. The usual interest rate has been 
4 percent. Loans have been made against fourteen commodities, but 
up to August, 31, 1938, 95 percent of the loans made were on cotton 
and corn. To that date the loans totalled $ 783, 781. 093, of wdiich $ 
500, 388, 141 had been repaid or charged off. 
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APPENDIX—13 

REl^ORT OS RUliAL CR50IT IN INDIA 
By Chester C. Davis 

Tlic above Rep'ort made by Mr. Chester C. Devis, tos^erhcr with 
his analysis and recommendations, is now over-shadowed and to a threat 
extent out-datcJ In’ the All-India Rural Credit Survey Commitee’s 
monumental volume, namely, the General Report. It will, however, be 
remembered tiiat the Divis Repvart ; when it was submitted to tlie 
Govt, on January 3, J934, created a great deal of interest in knowledge¬ 
able qua.rtcrs and among experts. In many a sense, it is a fore-runner 
of tlie All-India Rural Credit Survey Report ; it anticipates some of the 
findings of the litter and, in fact, druvs conclusions based on some 
advance statistics supplic I, perhaps, confidentially, to Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis’ Report is the outcome <^f his two months’ itinerary and 
“discussi m, stLi.Iy and observation” in India during Nov-DcCm 1953. 
Everybo.ly who is familiar with his record of vast accumulated 
knowledge on the subject of rural finance and marketing, must agree 
that his two month’.* ‘‘study and observation” on spot in India was 
effectively backed by his life-long immense experience .gathered in the 
related field in the U. S. A. and elsewhere. Obviously, he has drawn 
amply that volume of past experience, which becomes clear as one 
goes through his Report. 

It would be wrong to expect a comprehensive treatment of all is.siics 
involved in a thesis on Rural Credit within the small compass of a 
38-p:igc memorandum that his Report is. Mr. Davis is conscious of his 
limitations and, therefore, would like to have rctitied his draft “A 
Collection of Random Thoughts of Rural Credit in India” ( p. 37 ). He 
had no time, nor, perhaps, the scope, to probe deeply and conprehen- 
sivcly — or even partially — into the basic problems of agriculture in 
India, which arc, therefore, ‘‘touched only incidcntally”(p. 2 ). No 
informed scholar, far less an expert, can, however, by any means, forget 
that a considered thesis on rural credit in India must be a part of a 
much larger thesis concerning the economic good of India. Judged by 
this standard, Mr. Davis’ Report would certainly appear to be scrappy 
and incomplete. 

It would, however, be only fair to him to observe that he was not 
29 
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expected to produce a learned ‘thesis’ on rural credit in India. His 
enquiry nppcurs to have been limited to claoorating only one central 
theme, namely, how to iiitciy.rrit * effectively all the existinf^ major 
channels of rural credit in India. Mr. Davis sets out to examine the 
need for a stronti, parmanent central a:4e:icy to determine policy and 
to co-ordinate and direct action’XP- ^)' F^tit he feels : ‘Probably all 
of the principal suris^cstions in nfy mcmorindiim can be found in more 
or less complete form at one place cr another in the many reports that 
have been madc'’(p. 3 ). 

What are his principal su^^e'estions ? They may be cataIo/4ued as 
follows : 

f A) Agricultural Finance Development Corporation : 

Havin^^ himself raised the point that the important immediate ques* 
tion is how the united effort of the cxistin:4 rural credit a^^cncics in 
India is to be (jri^anised and lUiided, Mr. Davis observes as follows : 
“The first step to be taken should provide the centre in which policies 
and courses of action will be determined, and the task of co-ordination 
undertaken.“(p. 4 ) The Reserve bank of India is supplyin^^ able 
leadership, bur, “the office or ai^cncy or institution that is needed must 
represent,” in his view, 'not only the Reserve Rank of India, but 
(1) for the Union, the Planning Commission, the Ministry of Finance, 
the Ministry of Food and Ae.riculture, and other a^qcncics that are 
responsible at the Centre for the national extension programme and the 
commiFiiity development projects ; (2) the point of view of the states, 
through designated ministers, registrars of co-operative societies, and 
ncads of state co-operative credit agencies ; (3) the public, through 
designated leaders experienced in Co-operative Credit ; and (4) the 
financial community, through public-spirited men familiar with commer¬ 
cial banking, insurance, and investment”(pp. 5-6 ). Mr. Davis projects 
the idea of an Agiicultural Finance ( Development ) Corporation but 
thinks it is doubtful whether such a Corporation would be the most 
effective form for India to adopt ‘‘right now” as the central leading 
force in a system of rural credit. He insists on passing through an 
intermediate stage extending over the next tvo or three years during 
which “the nerve centre” w’^ould be created but the corporate organisa¬ 
tion would not be launched until further study has determined the 
form it should take”C P- 7 ). He then discusses the make-up and 
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functions of the proposed “nerve centre.” He thinks, however, that 
the requirements of such a “nerve centre” cannot be met by the 
Standing? Advisory Committee on Rural Credit now functionint? with 
the Reserve Bank ; he sugejests the formation of an “All India Farm 
Credit Council of broadly representative character” (p. 9 ). 

(B) Co-operative Movement : 

Mr. Davis has particularly mentioned about a twofold weakness 
of the co-operative credit movement in India: (I) Weakness at top 
and (2) Weakness at t!ie base. The first arises from the lack of a 
steadfast and co-ordinated programme by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments ( p. 11 ). Tile second type of weakness consists in the lack of 
strong, well-financed primary socieHcs with systematic provision for 
adding to their sli ire capital and reserves and organised or grouped 
in units large enough to enable them to employ competent management 
( p. 15 ). He has suggested that the savings of the co-operators should 
systematically be invested in share-capital and reserves and that 
public savings be invested in the bonds and debentures of the co¬ 
operatives through a broad investment market ( p. 15 ). But it will 
be pertinent to observe here tint for the greatest majority of Inlian 
cultivators the question, namely, how to save is more important than 
how to invest the savings. Mr. Davis’ advice that unproductive 

ceremonial expenditure be “diverted into investment in the co-opera¬ 
tive credit structure” ( p. 17 )—would at present seem to be too opti¬ 
mistic. Nor arc wc sure if it would be a practical proposition to cliarge 
higher interest rates on funds borrowed by co-operative members so as 
“to add systematically and quickly” to the societies’ reserves, without 
making the prior endeavour to increase the income and the paying 
capacity of the majority of the borrowers. But his opinion that the 
Raiffeisen principle of unlimited liability needs modification, should 
merit serious consideration. His suggestion that “the long-range 
importance of developing the investment market for consolidated 
debentures and bonds of the co-operatives should never be out of 
mind” ( p. 18 ) is also worthy of cartful study. The assistance of the 
Reserve Bank in this direction is of supreme importance. As far as 
Mr. Davis secs it, “Dependence will be on governments for bc'-th 
leadership and finance. Both will be increased in effectiveness and 
volume by integration into a well-knit central organisation” ( p. 20 ). 
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Finally, in the opinion of Mr. Davis, team work between the co¬ 
operatives and the national extension or^^anisation is needed, foi\ he 
believes that the “organised drive to improve agricultural production 
and the level of life of the cultivator and the parallel niovenicnt to 
provide a workable system of rural credit arc mutually supporting. 
Neither can develop fully without the other" ( p. 13 ). 

(C) Moncyle7idcrs : 

“The possibiIit 3 ’ of dcvclopini* private community institutions out 
of what in the past has been personal hnonce should'\ in the opinion 
of Mr. Davis, “he explored and tested with the co-operation of States 
and under the direction of tlie central authority tlir uif^.h a unit which 
is charged with that responsihility ind nothing else” ( p. 23 ). We 
arc afraid the task would a formidahle one and it may well prove to he 
beyond the capacity of the governmental administrative machinery for 
a pretty long time to cone. It may not even he worth the efifort 
involved. It would perhaps be better if the government and the 
present credit institutions—once they are reorganised, united and 
centrally directed-should try indirectly to influence the moneylenders’ 
activities by effectively providing alternative rival channels for 
meeting the borrowers’ most immediate credit needs. 

(D) Commercial Banh : 

Mr Davis fears that any Sudden accession of farm credit cannot 
he expected from Commercial Banks and that “the joint stock Banks 
may he eliminated from consideration as a major factor in meeting 
immediate credit needs” ( p. 27 >. How orthodox this view is can be 
realised from the epoch-making recommendation of the AlMndia 
Rural Credit Survey Committee that a State Bank be created by 
amalgamating the Imperial Rank—the towering edifice within the 
Joint Stock banking structure in India—with certain other important 
joint stock hanks with the avowed object of catering to rural credit 
needs. Compared to this startling suggestion, wliich has already been 
taken up for immediate implementation by Indian Parliament, Mr. 
Davis’ observation that “prospects are more favourable for expan.sion 
of credit given indirectly by loan to marketing agencies and by 
investment in the debenture of co-operative societies” ( p. 26 ) by 
commercial banks, looks rather timid and conservative. 
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(E) The Role of the Reserve Bank. 

Mr. Davis sui^tlcsrs that it is advisable from the stand-point of the 
Reserve Bank of India that “a national central agency to assure over¬ 
all responsibilities" be built up and that "growing dependence on the 
Reserve Bank as a main source of rural financing has elements of 
danger” ( p. 29 ). He opines, however, tiiar rlie Rink would hav^e an 
important, if not the dominant, part to play in tl^e development of an 
institutionalised rural credit system. 

(F). SuperrisrJ C)cd:t fi>r S({h■^J^^arp}Ui! Cultii'ators. 

Tiie non-economic sulvm-irginal cultiv.itor^ mafe up ;i large pronor- 
tion of India’s ruial firnilies, Apart iro n the lair.-l money-lenders, the 
existing credit institurions wlios: ailvency .ind growth depends on tl’C 
repayment of loans an I ititerestg cann )*: he expected to give much 
service to these cultivitirs. Mr su 'U^U.s, tlierefore, that if 

they arc to he ‘'proviJcvl with nnincial he]o to improve their status, 
the funds must come thiougfi the Ciover.iment, State and Central” 
( p. 31 ). In Fact, the Government is already taking stL?ps to extend 
‘taccavi” and other Ua\n- to the cultivators more and more ; but 
indications are that they “did not reach the riglit cultive.tors.” Mr. 
Davis has accordingly recommended tliat “a constructive pattern for 
administration of these state loans be developed by t!ie proposed 
central agency in consultation with the states” (p, 32 ). The 
development of supervised State credit, like tiie parallel development 
of the CO operative credit svstem, will only result from liarci and 
consistent work which gets its direction from the responsible agency 
at the top” ( p. 33 ). It is, however, Ui.dicult to see how, in the 
present circumstances in India, State hxins can be immcdiLitely super¬ 
vised and guided ; the paucity of the re(]uisite admini a r.itivc 
machinery.—well-trained, hemest, efficient and vast—is the most 
serious impediment to the implementation of such a suggestion. 
Another difficulty is that the present State loans arc spread too thin 
over too large aii area. In this respect, Mr. Davis’ suggestion iliat 
“there should be special concentration on tlic intensive development 
areas” ( p. 32 ) calls for careful scrutiny and sober experiment. 
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APPENDIX—14 

ALL-INDIA RURAL CREDIT SURVEY 
Reserve Bank of India—General Report 
( Summary recommendations ) 

Major reorganization of co-operative credit, agricultural marketing 
and a sector of commercial banking for the benefit of rural areas, 
especially of the smaller cultivator and handicraftsman, is recommended 
in the report on the All-India Rural Credit Survey published by the 
Reserve Bank on the 20th December, 1954. 

Emphatically rejecting the more orthodox positions of previous 
committees, the Committee in charge of the survey advocates effective 
partnership of the State in botii co-operation and banking as the only 
means by which the weaker rural producer can be freed from the 
shackles of powerful interests and helped to develop in strength and 
prosperity. Among the many important proposals made by the Com¬ 
mittee is the establishment of a State Bank of India in which the 
major interest will be held by the Government of India and the 
Reserve Bank. Into this institution are to be fitted, by amalgamation, 
a number of banks, including the Imperial Bank, which even now arc 
associated in different degrees with the policies of the State. 

The Survey was conducted under the auspices of the Reserve Bank 
of India. The field inquiries covered 127,343 families in 600 villages 
selected in 75 districts all over India. Investigations were also held 
in several other rural and urban places which were the centres of 
marketing or seats of administration. To this study of rural credit 
and allied economic activities, on a hitherto unprecedented scale, was 
added a careful analysis of the views which the Cammittcc had elicited 
from experienced officials and non-officials. The Committee consisted 
of Mr. A. D. Gorwala (Chairman), Prof. D. R. Gadgil and Mr. B. 
Venkatappiah (Members) and Dr N. S. R. Sastry (Member-Secretary). 

Among the more startling revelations of the survey is the magni¬ 
tude of the inadequacy of Governments and co-operatives as sources of 
rural credit. At the current level of borrowing, which makes little 
allowance for the planned increase of agricultural production, the all- 
India figure for the loans obtained by the cultivator from all sources 
may be broadly placed at Rs. 750 crores per annum. Out of this 
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amount, the Government supi'»lied as little as 3.3% and co-operatives 
the equally insii^nificant proportion of 3.1%. 

Even more disturbing? is the fact that, of this very little, the larger 
part went to the bigger agriculturists and only a minor fraction per¬ 
colated to the smaller cultivator. Most co-operative societies lent on 
the security of land, and neglected as ‘‘non-creditworthy” those who 
could not offer such security. Tn other res]>ccts, too, such as ensuring 
the productive purpose of the loans. Government finance and the 
co-operative system—with rare exceptions—failed to come up to the 
standard of a system of rural credit 

Private Creditor 

The survey reveals that the ]>rivate creditor—the professionalmoncy- 
Jender, the agriculturist money-lender and the trader—still reign 
supreme in the field of rural credit, supplying 70% or more of the total 
requirements. Although he meets a felt need which the State itself 
has not so far unduly exerted itself to fulfil, the money-lender, who is 
also often the trader is certainly no help to larger production or more 
equitable distribution of rural wealth. While as money-lender he 
charges exorbitant interest wherever he can, as trading creditor, he 
has a grip over the processing and marketing of the produce of the 
cultivator. He and others like him have a virtual monopoly of 
credit and economic pov/cr in the village ; and, what is important, 
they have besides all the support they can derive from a whole 
series of financially powerful urban institutions, such as indigenous 
bankers, commercial banks, trading concerns and import and export 
firms. People of this kind have not only opposed co-operative 
enterprise by various methods of unfair competition, wherever 
it suited them to do so, but have in some instances even succeeded 
in entering the co-opciatives and controlling them to their own advan¬ 
tage. Faced with such forces co-operative credit has failed to make 
any but the most insignificant progress. 

While the private interests of trading and money-lending, themselves 
strong, derived futhcr strength from the whole superstructure of 
urban trade and finance, the co-operative societies whether of 
credit, processing or marketing, have had little help from the federal 
structure of co-operation which in many cases was no more than a 
reflection of the weakness and want of erganiration at the botton. 
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From the Stntc itself, on ‘or/lioJox’ co-op.Kntivc fjrincij^Ics, co-opcni- 
tivc institutions have, until recently neither looked for nor obtained 
anythfni* much more than advice, control and .supervision. 

Inti'pirated Scheme 

Although co-operative credit has on the wliolc failed, as it could not 
help failintL in these condition-', the Ci>mmitrec helievcs that there is 
no alternative to the co-operative form of association in the villag’e 
for the proper promotion of agricultural credit and development. 
Co-operation must, tlicrefore, be enabled to succeed. The integrated 
.scheme of rural credit is dcsipjned t ) create the condition necessary 
for such success. 

One of the feiturcs of the scheme is ma)or State partnership in 
co-operative institutions at different levels of the or,[^nnisati!.)n. Alon^ 
with such partnership by State Governments is envisadej i^rcatcr 
collaboration between those Governments and the Reserve Bank, 
and very considerable (inancial assistance from the Reserve Bank. 

In consultation with the Bank, each State would prepare a phased 
plan of co-operative development. The sli.irc capital of State co¬ 
operative hanks and land rnortiia‘4e hanks Wv)ulJ he expanded on the 
basis of 51% of the shares bcint* held by the State ; similar partner¬ 
ship through the apex institutions is provided for in the central hanks 
and even larger-sized prinic ry institutions. Wherever necessary, 
funds for such participation are to he provided by long-term loans 
made by the Reserve. Bank to State Governments out of a National 
Agricultural Credit ( Long-term Operations ) Fund to which the 
Bank would make an initial allocation of Rs. 5 crores, and further 
annual allocations of Rs 5 crores. The fund would he utilized also 
for making medium-term loans to tiie State co-operative banks and 
long-term loans to land mortgage banks, as also for purchasing “special 
development debentures” connected with specific projects of irrigation. 

Marhetinf* Body 

Closely related to this is the scheme for the planned development 
of co-operative marketing and processing on the one hand and storage 
and warehousing on the other, again, on the basis of major State 
partnership at different levels. A planning and financing body, in 
the form of a National Co-operative Development and Warehousing 
Board is to be set up by the Government of India and an annual 
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allocation of Rs 5 crorcs made to it in connexion with two funds— (a) 
the National Co-operative Development Fund and (b) the National 
Warehousing Development Fund. From these funds long-term loans 
would be advanced or subsidies given to the State Governmenfs and 
to certain institutions. The State Governments would be concerned 
with the extension of co operative marketing, co operative processing, 
etc. The development of storage and warehousing would be the special 
function of a statut 'ry body called the All-India Warehousing Corpo¬ 
ration, supplemented by the State Warehousing Corporations, in all of 
which the State, i. c., the Central Government and the State Govern¬ 
ments would have the predominant interest. 

In recommending the establishment of a State Bank of India, the 
Committee extends the concept of State partnership to an important 
sector of commercial banking. The Bank would have a country-wide 
network of branches provided by the amalgamation of different 
“State-associated” banks, including the Imperial Bank. As a strong, 
integrated, State-sponsored institution, it would he able to provide 
vastly extended remittance facilities for co-operative and other banks, 
and thus stimulate the further development of those banks. More¬ 
over, in its loan operations, in so far as these have a bearing on rural 
credit, the State Bank of India would follow a policy which, while 
not deviating from the canons of sound business, would be in effective 
consonance with national policies. 

Amalgamation Plan 

According to the Committee's recommendation, the amalgamating 
banks are to be : the Imperial Bank, the State Bank of Sauraslitra, 
the Bank of Patiala, the Hyderabad State Bank, the Bank of Bikaner, 
the Bank of Jaipur, the Bank of Rajasthan, the Bank of Baroda, 
the Bank of Indore, the Rank of Mysore and the Travancore Bank. 
The share capital of the new hank so constituted would be expanded ; 
the additional shares, wliich would be non-transferable and eligible 
only for restricted dividends, would be allotted exclusively to the 
Reserve Bank and the Government of India. These two together 
would then hold 52% of the total share capital. 

While effective State control would thus be assured, the Committee 
emphasizes that the essentially autonomous and commercial character 
of the institution should be safeguarded. The State Bank would 
be expected to follow a programme of rapid expansion of branches 
30 
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to district headquarter places and to even smaller centres, but any 
losses arising from such expansion are to be met from an “Integration 
and Development Fund,” created within the institution out of the 
dividends payable to the Central Government and the* Reserve Bank 
and of further contributions made by both these as and when necessary. 
There is, therefore, to be no reduction in the scope for earning the 
profits normally available for distribution among private shareholders. 

Role of Money-Lender 

As the whole object of the Committee’s scheme is to attempt to 
develop and strengthen a State partnered cooperative banking structure 
so as to provide an effective institutional alternative, and, therefore, a 
rival to the money-lender, and thereby direct his energies and resources 
to activities more useful to the cultivator, the Committee has not 
assigned any place to the private money-lender in the scheme. A hope 
is, however, expressed that the private money-lender as well as the 
trader, indigenous banker and the commercial banks ( other than State 
Bank of India ) will, in their individual degrees, supplement the 
integrated scheme of rural credit, though not finding place in the 
scheme itself. The commercial hanks in particular, will be enabled, 
through the provision of a wide network of godowns and warehouses’ 
to make credit available for agriculture on a much larger scale than 
hitherto. 

One of the assumptions made by the Committee and one which 
underlies its recommendations is that Government’s price policies will 
he such as to ensure the stability of agricultural earnings and therefore 
the stability of agricultural credit. The wareliousing organization 
proposed, designed as it is to develop such accommodation as also to 
co-ordinate it between the all-India, state and village levels, will have 
in its possession the physical storage ; further, it will make available an 
extensive body of trained personnel for custody of the produce and for 
its grading and valuation. 


Forward Markets 

The Committee has recommended that adequate inquiry should be 
conducted to ascertain the extent to which damage, if any, is caused by 
forward markets to the interests of the rural producer ; and, if the 
damage is appreciable, what measures are needed to prevent it ; and 
whether these institutions can be so reorganized and controlled as not 
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only not to do harm to the cultivator, but to be of positive benefit to 
him, in the context, specially, of his economic activities being organized 
under State partnership in the manner recommended by the 
Committee. 

Rural Industries 

The Committee is of the view that the problem of organizing rural 
industries on co-operative lines will have in many respects a parallel in 
the problem of organizing agricultural credit and agricultural economic 
activities on co-operative basis. It, therefore, takes the view that 
Central and State Governments and such bodies as the all-India Hand- 
loom Board, all-India IChndi and Village Industries Board might think 
in terms of active partnership in finance and State participation in 
organization oF these industries, as efistingnished from a programme 
c<3nfined to loans, subsidies and similar ad hoc assistance.*^ 

In addition to the General Report two other volumes dealing with 
the survey and technical questions arc now released. 




Sourco : TJie Statesman, Sll. 12. 54. 
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THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RURAL 
CREDIT DURING THE SECOND FIVE YEAR 
PLAN PERIOD* 

One of the important contributory causes for the marked fluctua¬ 
tions in agricultural prices and for the low income of the agriculturist 
has been his lack of holding power due to the absence of storage 
facilities and facility for credit. 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee came to the conclusion that 
co-operative structure, in spite of 50 years of eflForts, has failed to meet 
the needs of rural credit and marketing. The share of Co-operatives 
was only 3.1 per cent of the total credit annually needed and covered 
3.2 per cent of the borrowing farmers. The medium and the small 
farmer was generally left out. After examining the alternative agencies 
for the supply of credit, the Committee was of opinion that the agency 
for the supply of rural credit must be institutional and co-operative. 
It has recommended the intensification and expansion of the functions 
of the Reserve Bank for the organisation and strengthening of the co¬ 
operative system and the creation of the State Bank of India as a 
supplementary source for the supply of agricultural marketing credit. 
The Committee has recommended the creation of certain funds 
in the Reserve Bank and the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, 
and the reconditioning of the credit co-operative societies at all levels, 
primary, district and apex, in order to evolve a strong and well-knit 
structure. The Committee has also recommended the creation of a 
nation-wide net-work of co-operative marketing societies and ware¬ 
houses which fchould be closely co-ordinated with the credit co-opera¬ 
tives. The State has to play an effective role by subscribing to the 
share capital of the co-operative societies, training the personnel and 
exercising broad directional supervision. 

The Reserve Bank Act has been recently amended so as to enable 
that Bank eflPectively to discharge the functions assigned to it by the 
Rural Credit Survey Committee. For the last many years the Reserve 

* An extract from the speech of the Minister of Food and Agriculture, Government of 
India, in the Parliament in September, 1965, 
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Bank has been playing an important role in the organisation and supply 
of credit to the Co-operative Societies. It gives short-term credit at 
the concessional rate of li per cent per annum without any limit of 
amount provided the security eligible under the law is forthcoming. 
As the Co-operative Organisation in States gains in strength and the 
eligible security is available, the amount of the short-term credit loan 
is augmented by the Reserve Bank. The period of the short-term loan 
has been increased from 9 to 15 numths and irs scope has been enlarged 
to include mixed farming activities, processing of crop, cottage industry, 
etc. In the result, short-term loans to the State Co-operative Banks 
have increased from Rs. 5.77 crorcs in 1950-51 to Rs. 21.21 crorcs in 
1951-55. The Reserve Bank of India Act had also been amended in 
1953 to enable it to ofier medium-term accommodation up to a limit of 
5 crorcs at the same concessional rate of li per cent. The Bank also 
subscribes to the debentures of the Land Mortgage Banks. 

The latest amendment of the Reserve Bank Act has empowered that 
Bank to create out of its funds the Agricultural Credit (Long-term 
Operation ) Fund and the National Credit ( Stabilisation ) Fund 
as recommended by the Rural Credit Survey Committee. The Bank 
will initially contribute to the Long-term Operation Fund a sum of 
Rs. 10 crorcs non-rccuiring and a recurring sum of not less than Rs. 5 
crorcs every year. Similarly the Bank will contribute to the Stabilisa¬ 
tion Fund not less than Re. 1 crore every year. The Long-term 
Operation Fund will be applied exclusively for the making of loans and 
advances to State Governments for subscribing to the share capital 
of Co-operative Credit Societies, for making medium-term loans to 
the State Co-operative Banks for agricultural purposes and for making 
long-term loans and advances to Central Land Mortgage Banks. The 
Stabilisation Fund will be utilised for the making of medium-term 
loans and advances to State Co-operative bank to enable them to con¬ 
vert short-term credit into medium-term credit whenever necessary 
owing to drought, flood, famine or other like calamities. The Reserve 
Bank is now fully equipped to discharge the function of promoting and 
financing the co-operative movement. 

The Imperial Bank of India has been nationalised and converted into 
the State Bank of India. The role of the State Bank in the supply of 
rural credit facilities will be a growing one, its exact scope depending 
on examination and periodical review by the State Bank, Reserve Bank 
and Government of India. Apart from the very valuable assistance 
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to the rural credit implicit in the large programme of branch expansion, 
the State Bank will provide vastly extended remittance facilities for 
co-operative institutions. Although the main responsibility for making 
advances direct to the agriculturists rests with the Co-operative Bank 
and Land Morgage Banks, the State Bank of India will assist co-opera¬ 
tive marketing and processing and the cottage and small-scale 
industries by making advances against goods and their title documents. 
It may also buy the debentures of a Land Mortgage Bank and act as 
the Agent of a co-operative bank. The State Bank of India is now 
well in a position to undertake those responsibilities. 

The broad features of the reconditioned rural credit structure will be 
the large-sized credit societies at the base. The area of operation of 
large-sized credit societies will generally be about 5 villages if irrig?.tcJ, 
and 10 to J5 villages if unirrigated. It will have a membership of 
about 500 persons. The liability of each member will be five times 
the face value of the capital subscribed by^ him. The society will have 
the minimum share capital of Rs. 15,000 which will increase to 
Rs. 20,000 by 1960-61. The State Government will contribute about 
Rs. 10,000 to the share capital out of the funds advanced by the 
Reserve Bank. The annual turnover of the Society is Expected to be 
Rs. 1.5 to Rs. 2 lakhs, which will enable it to employ whole-time, 
trained and qualified persons. As it is not likely that the Society will 
make sufGcient profits in the early stages, it will be given a subsidy 
during the first three years of its working. The large-sized society 
will not only supply credit but also essential articles like salt, fertilizer, 
kerosene, matches, etc. It will function as an agent of the marketing 
society and will have a small godown of its own or take one on rent. 
The loans will be related to production programme and will be 
advanced on the security of prospective crop instead of rights in land. 
Efforts will be made to sanction loans as far as possible in kind. It is 
expected that by the end of 1960-61, about 12,000 large-sized societies 
will be set up and 5000 godowns constructed. After the absorption 
of some existing societies into the large-sized societies, it is expected 
that one lakh out of the one lakh and a quarter existing societies will 
continue to survive. Both these types of societies by the end of 
1960-61 are expected to advance short-term loans of Rs. 150 crores and 
medium-term loans of Rs. 50 crores which together with long-term 
loans of Rs. 25 crores would meet 30 per cent of the rural credit needs 
of the farmers and cover about 1/3 of the villages and population. 
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The large-sized credit societies will get their loans from the 
Co-operative Central Banks. Normally, there would be one Central 
Co-operative Bank for one district but in case of large districts, 
a Central Bank may have to be provided for a smaller administrative 
unit. About 20 new Central Banks will be opened and the existing 
Central Banks will be strengthened by increasing the share capital and 
supply of qualified staff. All Part A and Part B States already have 
Apex Banks which will have to be strengthened to meet the increased 
needs of the rural credit. The rate of interest which in some States 
at present is as high as 12 percent, is proposed to be reduced to 6] per 
cent. 

There are at present 9 Central Land Mortgage Banks and it is 
proposed to increase their number to 18, so that each Part A and B 
State may have a Central Land Mortgage Bank. The Primary Land 
Mortgage Banks arc at present concentrated in Madras, Andhra and 
Mysore. During the Second Five-Year Plan it is not proposed to set 
up any large number of Primary Banks, and their normal work will be 
done by Central Banks through a special section created for the 
purpose. The total cost of creating large-sized society, augmenting 
and strengthening the Central, Apex and Land Mortgage Banks would 
come, to nearly Rs. 25 crores to be subscribed by the Reserve Bank and 
about Rs. 10 crores to be supplied by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments for construction of godowns and subsidising the staff. 

The Rural Credit Survey Committee has for the purpose of organis¬ 
ing co-operative marketing and processing recommended the creation 
of a National Co-operative Development and Warehousing Board 
at the policy h vcl and of a National Warehousing Corporation and 
State Warehousing Corporations at the operational level. These will 
function under the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. The creation 
c^f the Board and the Corporation has been accepted in principal and a 
Bill for setting up these Institutions is being drafted and will soon 
be placed before the Parliament. The functions of the Board will be 
to plan and promote on a country-wide basis the development of 
co-operative activities in production, processing, marketing, etc., and 
provide facilities for storage and warehousing of agricultural produce. 
The Government will pay the Board a non-rccurring grant of F:s. 5 
crores and a recurring grant each year of not less than Rs. 5 crores for 
the next five years and thereafter such sum as may be necessary to 
enable the Board to discharge its functions. Out of these allocations 
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two funds, viz., a Development Fund and a Warehousing Fund will he 
created and Rs. 15 crores allocated to each. The dcveIopment.il 
activities will include the setting up of prim iry and apex marketing 
societies and the promotion of production and processing co-operatives 
The Board will advance money to the State Governments as grants 
and loans and the State Governments will in their turn assist the 
Co-operative Societies (1) by subscribing to the shiirc capital and 
(2) loans and grants for construction of godowns and (3) grants to 
subsidise expenditure on staff during the initial years. The processing 
Co-operative Societies such as sugar mills, cotton gins, oil cxpellcrs 
jute balers, etc., will be assisted by the advancement of loans on easy 
terms. It is proposed to set up 1,500 primary Marketing Societies and 
construct 1,200 godowns during the Second Five-Year Plan period. 
At the Apex, we hope to set up a number of new Societies and give 
one society to each Part A and B State. The total cost of these 
operations will come to about Rs. 18 crores. 

The Bill will also provide for the establishment of a Central Ware¬ 
housing Corporation and State Warehousing Corporations. The 
Central Warehousing Corporation will have the share capital of Rs. 20 
crores out of which 50 per cent will be immediately subscribed. 
Government of India will contribute Rs. 4 crores to the share capital 
and the balance will be provided by the State Bank of India, the 
Commercial Banks, Insurance Companies, Co-operative Societies, etc. 
The functions of the Central Warehousing Corporation would be to 
set up warehouses at places of all-India importance and to subscribe 
to the share capital of the State Warehousing Corporation. 
Preliminary steps are being taken for the location of Warehouses and 
for the selection of commodities for warehousing. The State Govern¬ 
ments have also been advised to include in their second Five-Year 
programme for construction of warehouses. A Technical Committee 
has been set up in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture to work out 
the suggestion regarding the number of warehouses ; the type of cons¬ 
truction required, choice of commodities to be stored and the require¬ 
ments of personnel for the warehouses. As a result of the programme 
of warehouses and the construction of godowns, it is anticipated that 
by the end of 1960-61 storage space having a capacity of 2 million 
tons will be available. The warehousing will cost the Central and State 
Governments Rs. 10 crores during the Second Plan period. 

In order to provide personnel for the co-operative movement each 
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important State will have at least one institute for the traininj^ of 
subordinate rank of personnel which will turn out 3,000 persons every 
year. There will be 5 Regional Training Colleges which will provide 
1.500 trained personnel in the intermediate grade during the Second 
Plan period and the All-Tndia Co-operative Training College, Poona, 
will train 300 higher grade officers during the same period. A Co¬ 
operative Officer will also be posted in every National Extension Block. 
The requirement of personnel in this category would be around 4.000. 
These will be trained separately in 8 Regional Institutions. These 
it is hoped, will meet the personnel requirements of the Co-operative 
movement. 

To sum up, the cost of fulfilling the entire programme during the 
Second Five-Year Plan would come to Rs. 25 crores for the Reserve 
Bank and Rs. 50 crores for the Central and the State Governments. 
This will be in addition to short, medium and long-term loans which 
will be available from the Reserve Bank of India. 

The important recommendations of the Rural Credit Survey 
Committee which attracted some controversy were that at the Apex 
and the Central level, Government should contribute not less than 51 
per cent of the share capital. In the Primary Societies, the Government 
may, if need arises, contribute share capital to make up the shortfall. 
The State's contribution to the Primary Societies will be retired within 
a fixed period of time but will continue indefinitely in the case of 
Central and Apex institutions. In the institutions in which the 
Government is the major share-holder, it will have the power to 
nominate upto l/3rd of the Directors. Government shall also have 
the power to reverse or modify decisions or enforce its own decisions 
on certain important matters, namely, Cl) the soundness of financial 
policies and (2) the larger objectives of loaning policies. A section 
of the non-official co-operators felt that the States' major participation 
in the share capital would retard the growth of initiative and destroy 
the autonomous character of the co-operative institutions. It was 
argued that the state nomination to the Board of Directors of the 
co-operative institutions would lead to the centralization of power, the 
institution at the lower level being controlled by those above and 
the whole structure being subjected to the control of the party in 
power. These among other recommendations of the Rural Credit 
Survey Committee were discussed at length by the Second Indian 
Co-operative Congress held at Patna in March, 1955. It was attended, 
31 
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among others, by the representatives of the State co-operative organisa¬ 
tions and prominent co-operators. The Congress, after a good deal 
of deliberation, passed resolutions welcoming State participation 
in the co-operative movement but cautioned that such participation 
should be so regulnted as not to disturb the democratic character of 
co-operative institutions. The holding of the shares should not entitle 
the State to have any preponderant voice in the normal working of 
the Co-operative Societies. State’s representatives on the Board of 
Directors would be desirable but such nomination need not exceed 
three persons who may not necessarily be Government officials. 
The power and right of the State Government or their nominee should 
not be used for interference with the internal administration of the 
Societies. Government’s special power should be strictly confined 
to the loan policy of the institutions and where such questions of 
financial policy arc involved, the Government should consult the 
Reserve Bank of India before issuing any directive. All these 
recommendations of the Patna Co-operative Congress were endorsed 
by a Conference of the State Ministers of Co-operation convened 
by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture in April, 1955. 

These recommendations have now been accepted by the Government 
and .... the State participation in the share capital is neither 
intended nor will be used to interfere in the normal working of 
the co-operative institutions. The use of the special overriding 
powers of the State will also be confined to the soundness of the 
financial policies and the larger objectives and will be exercised with 
great caution. These categorical assurances should set at rest any 
doubts which may have arisen. The Patna Co-operative Congress also 
recommended that the representatives of the non-official co-operators 
on the National Co-operative Development and Ware-housing Board 
should be increased from 2 to 4. This recommendation has been 
accepted by the Government, 
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53. Bombay Banking Enquiry Committee Report. 

54. Manuscript Records maintained by the District Board of Faridpur 
at town headquarters. 

55. Live-Stock Records maintained by Faridpur Sadar Collectorate. 

56. First Five Year Plan issued by Planning Commission, Govt, of 

India. 

57. Manuscript Records rnaint lined by the Sadar Office of Settlement 
and Survey Operations in Faridpur District, 1940-42. 

58. The Modern Review ( monthly. Calcutta ), April, 1947. 

59. Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol. XLVII, 1935. 

60. Fifth Report on East India Affairs, 1812, Ed. by Firminger. 

61. Pcrsian-English Dictionary by F. Stcinglass. 

62. The Transfer of Property Act, 1882, as modified up to the 1st April, 
1930, Govt, of India. 

63- The Indian Registration Act, 1908, as modified up to the 1st 
October, 1937. 


(B) Published works on Fariipur district consulted by the author : 

1. Rcnnell’s Survey Map, 1769. 

2. Geographical and Statistical P.cport of Faridpur by Colonel 
Gastrcll. 1860. 

3. Statistical Account of Bengal, 1875, Vol. V, by Sir William 
Hunter. 

4. Imperial G.izcttcer : Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1909. 

5. The Final Report on Settlement and Survey Operations in 
Faridpur District, 1904-19i4, by J. C. Jack. 

6. The Economic Life of a Bengal District, 1916, by J. C. Jack. 

7. Bengal District Gazetteers : Report on Faridpur, 1923, by L. S. S. 
O’Malley. 

8. The Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 1926, by Dr. S. G. 
Panandikar. 
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9. Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Vol. IV. 
— Written Memorandum and Oral Evidence^ 1927, by L. B. 
Burrows. 

10. Bengal District Gazetteers : Volume B ( statistics ), 1900-1931. 

11. Bulletin on Faridpur, 1931, by the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

12. The Census of India, Volumes on Bengal, 1911-1941, portions 
relating to Faridpur. 

13. Agricultural Statistics by Plot to Plot Enumeration in Bengal, 
1944-45, Part-I and PartTI, portions relating to Faridpur. 


(C) Literature and Questionnaire on Socio-Economic Survey 
consulted by this author, preparatory to his own survey of 
Faridpur District 

1. The Rural Economy of India by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee 

2. Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab by Calvart 

3. The Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta by Dr. S. G. 
Panandikar 

4. Economics of Rural Bengal by Dr. K. B. Saha 

5. Rural Economy of the Bombay Decan by Kcatinge 

6. Rural Economy of the Gujrat by Dr. J. M. Mehta 

7. The Punjab Peasant in Prosperity and Debt by Sir Malcolm Darling 

8. Caste and Credit in Rural Area by S. S. Nehru 

9. The Farmer and his Debt, by Dr. Quereshi 

10. The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab by Atta Ullah 

11. Land Problems of India by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee 

12. Agricultural Marketing in India by B. B. Mukherjee 

13. Life and Labour in a Deccan Village by Dr. H. H. Mann 

14. Life and Labour in a Gujarat Village by Mukhtyar 

15. Economic Life of a Punjab Village by Lucas 

16. Some South Indian Villages by Slater 

17. Some South Indian Villages ; Resurvey by .Thomas & another 

18. Economic Life in a Malabar Village by S. S. Aiyar 

19. Survey of a Konkan Village by Ranade 

20. Survey of Ankikaad Village ( Kochin State ) by T. K. Menon 

21. The Economic Life of a Bengal District by J. C. Jack 

22. The Rural Karnatak by Dr. Desai 
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23. Farmer—His Wealth and Welfare by Dr. Bhai^at 

24. Life and Labour in a Gujarat Taluka by Sukla 

25. Survey of Matar Taluka by Kumarappa 

26. Survey of Farm Bu'^iness in Wai Taluka by Dr. Gadpjl 

27. Survey of Earamahal (Salem District, Madras), 1792-99, by Colonel 
Read 

28. Survey Bulletins issued by the Punjab Board of Economic Enquiry 

29. Survey Bulletins issued by the Bengal Board of Economic Enquiry 

30. Economic Organisation of Indian Villages, Vol. I ( 1926 ) by N. G. 
Ranga 

31. Economic Organisation of Indian Villages, Vol. II ( 1929 ) by N. G. 
Ranga 

32. Some Bengal Villages by Bhattacharya and Nateson 

33. Land and its Problems by Dr. Sudhir Sen 

34. Survey of Weaving, Communities in Sholapur with special reference 
to Padmnsalis by R. G. Kakade 

35. Trends of Agriculture and Population in the Ganges Valley ( A 
Study in Agricultural Economics ) by Dr. B. N. Ganguli 

36. Report on Economic Survey of Kurunegala District, Bulletin No. 10, 
published by Ministry of Labour, etc., of Ceylon, 1940 

37. Study of a South Indian Village by N. S. Subramaniam ( Congress 
Political and Economic Studies, No. 2, 1936 ) 

38. The Life and Labour of the People of London by Charles Booth 

39. Poverty : A Study of Town Life ( Intensive Survey of the City 
of York, England ) by B. S. Rowntrec 

40. Questionnaire on Sociological Enquiry Scheme, Anthropology 
Department, University of Calcutta, 1943 

41. Questionnaire on Economic Enquiry by Visva-Bharati Institute of 
Rural Reconstruction, Sriniketan 

42. Questionnaire appended to The Economic Life of a Bengal District 
by I, C. lack 

43. Questionnaire appended to Some South Indian Villages : Resurvey 
by Thomas and another 

44. Proforma used by the Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, for the 
Survey of the after-effects of Bengal Famine of 1943 

45. Questionnaire prepared by the National Planning Committee 
( 1938 ) of the Indian National Congress 
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(D) Literature on Land Revenue Systems and Rural Socio-Economic 
Problems read by this author to pick up the background 
Knowledge of Ms present Research: 

1. Indian Land System,—Ancient, Mediaeval & Modern by Dr. Radhu 

Kumud Mukherjee. 

2. Economic History of India—Victorian Age by R. C. Dutt 

3. Economic History of India—In the days of East India Company by do 

4. Economic History of British India by R. C. Dutt 

5. Economic Annals of Bengal by Dr. J. C. Sinha 

6. Reports of the Land Revenue (Floud) Commission, Bengal— 

Vols. I-VI. 

7. Land Problems of India, 1933, by Dr. Radhakamal Mukherjec 

8. The Man Behind the Plough by Sir M. Aziziil Haque 

9. Harrington’s Analysis of Regulations. 

10. Land System of Bengal by Rai M. N. Gupta Bahadur 

11. Land Revenue Administration in India Compiled by S. C. Roy 

12. Annals of Rural Bengal by Sir W. W. Hunter 

13. Indian Land Revenue System by Baden Powell 

14. Final Reports on Settlement and Survey Operations in different 

Districts of Bengal, during 1904—1938. 

15. Remaking of Villages, 1929, by Brayne 

16. Socrates in Village by Brayne 

17. Socrates Persists in Village, 1932, by Brayne 

18. Peasant Proprietorship in India, by D. Dutt 

19. Problems of Rural India, 1928, by N. N. Gangulcc 

20. Indian Agriculture, 1927, by Howard 

21. Indian Peasant, 1932 ( Pamphlet ) by Linlithgow 

22. Report on Improvement of Indian Agriculture by J. A. Voclcker 

23. Foundations of Agricultural Economics, 1933, by Venn 

24. Peasant Enquiry Commission Report 

( Maharashtra P. C. Committee), 1936. 

25. Famine and Land Assessment by R. C. Dutt 

26. Peasantry of Bengal by R. C. Dutt 

27. Population Problems in India : A Regional Approach, 1942, by 

Sovani 

28. Reserve Bank Report on Agricultural Credit Department, 

1937-39 ( 5 bulletins ). 

29. Census of India, 1941, Vol. IV ( Bengal Tables ) 
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30. Aimual Reports of the Department of Agriculture, Govt, of Bengal. 

31. Annual Reports of the Co-operative Credit Department, 

Govt, of Bengal 

32. Tenure of Agricultural Land, 1937, by Dr. Sachin Sen 

33. Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Reports, Vols. I-IV 

34. Report of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930 

33. Report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, 1930 

36. Economic Condition in India by P. P. Pillai 

37. Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee 

38. The Bengal Tenancy Act, Vol. I, by D. Bose 

39. Prosperous British India by William Digbi 

40. Report on the Work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 

Research in applying Science to Crop Production in India, 
1937, by Sir John Russell 

41. Enquiry into Certain Public Health Aspects of Village Life 

in India, 1933, by Sir John Megaw. 

42. Agrarian Reforms in Western Countries, pub. Indian Society of 

Agricultural Economics, 1946 

43. The Indian Rural Problem, 1944, by Sir Manilal Nanavati and 

J. J. Anjaria 

44. Statistical Abstract for British India ( up to 1939-40 ). by Govt, of 

India. 

45. Report of the Indian Statutory ( Simon ) Commission, Vol. I. 

46. The Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in 

India, 1944, by Dr, W. Burns 

47. The Economic Development of India, 1946, by Vera Anstey 

48. Planning the Countryside, 1946, by Dr. R. K. Mukherjee 

49. The Famine Inquiry ( Woodhead ) Commission— 

—Report On Bengal. 

50. -do-Final Report. 


32 
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APPENDIX-17 

The List of Official Records consulted at Faridpur. 

District Headquarters. 

1. Land Registration Manual, Parts I and II ( Permanent ). 

2. Mutation Cases (12 years). 

3. Index of Mutation Cases entered in Register No. 4 (12 years). 

4. Ledger of Advance under the Land Improvement Loans Act 
fl2 years). 

5. Ledger of Advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act (12 yrs.) 

6. Do made to Officers for distribution of 

Improvement Loans. 

7. Ledger of Advances made to Agricultural Loans. 

8. Taccavi Ledger (25 years ). 

9. Ledger of Sales for arrears of revenue ( Permanent ). 

10. Ledger of Under-tenures under Bengal Act VIII of 1865 
( Permanent ) 

11. Registers ( Nos. 6 and 6A ) of Lands used for public purposes 
and lands in the occupation of local bodies. 

12. Registers of the. Records Branch, 17 in all 

13. Touzi Roll ( Permanent ). 

14. Alteration in assessment of existing Estates ( Permanent ) 

15. Collector’s Office Registers. 

16. Manager’s Office Registers. 

17. Tashil Office Registers. 

18. Waste Land Registers. 

19. Village Register of information under Excise and Salt Branch 
(Permanent). 

20. Individual Stock Account of Clothing and of issue of Clothing 
under Excise and Salt Branch (3 years) ; Registers 166 and 167. 

21. Register of Distress Warrants under Excise and Salt Branch 
( 3 years ). 

22. Registers under Rule 460 Bengal Survey and Settlement Manual, 
1935 

(a) Village Note ( Form 161 ). 

(b) Milan Khasra ( Form 103 ). 

(c) Crop Statement ( Form 104 ). 

(d) Agricultural Stock Statement ( Form 63 ). 
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(e) Statement of Tenancies and Rents ( Form 162 ). 

(f) Lists of Revenue-paying and Revenue-free Properties 
( Forms 163-166 ). 

(g) Village Register of Revenue-paying and Revenue-free 
Properties ( Form 167 ). 

(h) Analysis of the results of Settlement of Land Revenue 
( Form 168 ). 

(i) Analysis of the results of previous and present Settlements 
regarding Area and Rent ( Form 169 ). 

(j) Analysis of the classification of tenants in previous and 
present Settlements ( Form 170 ). 

(k) Analysis of Revenue assessed ( Form 171 ). 

23. District Register of Tenures. 

24. Register of Village Records under Rule 569 of Bengal Survey and 
Settlement Manual ( 19v35 ). 

25. Thana Statistical Register ( Permanent ), 

26. Village Registers of Births and Deaths. 

27. Manuscript records of Land Transfer maintained at Sadar and 
Joint Sub-Registrar's otEcc. 

28. Registered Land Transfer documents concerning some specific 
villages at the Record Room of Sadar Sub-Rcgistra’s office, Farid- 
pur town. 

29. Records of the Debt Settlement Section, District Headquarters, 
Faridpur. 

30. Records maintained at the Famine Relief and Rehabilitation 
Department, specially those at the Relief Co-ordination Officer’s 
office. 


31. 

Do 

Ration Department. 

32. 

Do 

Co-operative Department. 

33. 

Do 

District Board office. 

34. 

Do 

Veterinary Department. 

35. 

Do 

Settlement and Survey (1940-42) office. 

36. 

Do 

Sadar Munshikhana. 

37. 

Do 

Sadar Collectorate. 






Police Stations. Names of Villages Surveyed 


(Faridpur 

\(Kotwali) 

Kasiani 

Pangsa 

Ramsil-Lakhanda 
Baliakandi 
• Bhanga 
Naria 
Palong 
Shibchar 
Bhushnat 


Ishan-Gopalpur, Grcda, Tambulkhana, 
Betbcria, and Rankali. 

Ghritakandi 

Boalia 

Kotalipara 

Khordo-Meghchami* 

Sadardi 

Sureswar, and Char Atra 

Rudrakar 

Dotara 

Ghoshpur. 


* Mentioned simply as Megchami in Appendix—I abov6. 
t Mentioned as Boalmarij by mistake, on p. 52n« 
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APPENDIX—19 


THE LIST OF HOSTS AND HELPERS DURING THE STAGES 
OF THE AUTHOR’S FIELD-WORK 


(A) Jn Villa ges : 

Ishan-Gopalpur- 
P. S. ; Faridpur 


Sureswar 
P. S. : Naria 


Gh(\shpur 
P. S. ; Bhushna 

Satair 

P. S. : Bhushna. 
Boalia 

P. S. : Pangsa 


Rudrakar 
P. S. : Palong 


Farid pur District 

-Host : Satyabhusan Sarkar. 

Helpers : (1) Basanta Kumar Sarkar and 

(2) his son. 

- Host : Md. Hazrai Ali Mridha. 

Helpers : (I j Md. Abdul Hakim Munshi, 

(2) Md. Rouson Ali, 

(3) Md. Liakat Hossain Khan. 

- Host : Nripendra Kumar Ghosh. 

Helpers : (1) Jnanada Ranjan Ghosh, 

(2) Satish Chandra Ghosh. 

- Host : Md. S. S. Rahaman. 

- Host : Sat 3 ^aranjan Saha. 

Helpers : (1) Nibaran Roy, 

(2) Md. Ncdhu Biswas, 

(3) Anadiswar Datta. 

- Host : Subodh Chandra Chakravarti. 

Helpers : (1) Monoranjan Banerjce 

(2) Sivaprosad Bhattacharjcc, 

(3) Sambhuprosad Bhattacharjce, 

(4) Kaliprosad Bhattacharya, 

(5) Dakhinaranjan Bancrjee, 

(6) Sailendrachandra Banerjce, 

(7) Apurba Banerjce, 

(8) Chittaranjan Chakravarti, 

(9) Rabindranath Chatterjee, 

(10) Jyotis Chandra Chakravarti, 

(11) Panchu Gopal Bancrji, 

(12) Chittaranjan Ganguli, 

(13) Chittaranjan Chakravarti (No. 2) 

(14) Santi Ranjan Banerjce, 

(15) Syamaranjan Chakravarti, 

(16) Sudhir Kumar Chatterjee, 

Head Master, 
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(17) Asst. Headmaster, 

Rudrakar H. E. School, 

(18) Rohini Kumar Chatterjee, 

Head Clerk, Union Board, 


Greda — Host: Md. Sayed Abbas Ali. 

P. S. : Faridpur 

Helpers : (1) Md. Sayed Ali Hyder ( alias Kona 

Mian) 


(2) Kaji Raichiiddin, 

(3) Md- Gani Munshi, 

(4) Rahim Matahhar, 

(5) Sayed Abdul Jobbar, 

(6) Kedari Malo, 

(7) Anath Malo, 

Tambulkhana Host : Dr. Jatindra Mohan Nag. 

P. S. : Faridpur. 

Helpers : (1) : Aswini Kumar Datta. 

Betberia 

P. S. : Faridpur Helpers : (1) Jatindra Mohan Nag, 

(2) Radhanath Sardar 

Rankali — Host at Ulukanda : Bibhuti Ghosh 
P, S. : Faridpur. -Do- at Rankali—Gopal Chandra Das. 

Helpers : (1) Bibhuti Mazumdar, 

(2) Sabed Mandal 

(3) Mahadeb Rajbansi, 

(4) Sailendra Nath Chatterjee (Vill. 

Pordia ) 

Char Atra —Host: Khan Sahib Abdul Aziz Munshi 
P. S. : Naria 

Helpers ; (1) Ismail Haji, 

(2) Baburali Bepari, 

(3) Kalu Bhuian, 

(4) Abdul Zalil Munshi, 

(5) Osman Gani Munshi, 

(6) Abdul Hai Munshi, 

(7) Abdul Jobbar Munshi. 

Ghritdkandi — Host: Rajendra Lai Chanda. 

P. S. : Kasiani Helpers : (1) Chitta Chanda, 

(2) Jogendra Chanda 
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(3) Gangadhar Bain, 

(4) Jitendra Chanda 

(5) Narayan Biswas 

(6) Nalini Biswas 

(7) Ramcn Ghosh 

(8) Sakti Ghosh 

(9) Bani Choiidhuri 

(10) Narayan Roy 

(11) Bidhu Das 

(12) RanjitPaul 

(13) Makhan Bose 

(14) Asutosh Paul 

(15) Amritalal Paul 

(16) Susil Sarkar 

Ramsil-Lahhanda —Host at Radhafjunge (Mandra) : Dr. Kalipado 
P. S. : Ko tali para Haider 

Do. Baghia Bil : Kalipada Haider 
Do. Ramsil-Lakhanda : Chinta Ram Biswas. 
Helpers : (1) Gopal Chandra Biswas, 

( 2 ) Motilal Dutta, 

(3) Haripado Ballav 

(4) Motilal Taliikdar 

(5) Ramprosad Roy, Teacher, 

Primary School 

(6) Haralal Biswas. 

Khordo^Meflhchami — Host : Dr. Jyotish Chandra Datta. 

P. S. : Baliakandi 

Helpers : (1) Rasamoy Paul, 

(2) Nagcndranath Ghosh 

(3) Kshitish Chandra Adhikari. 

Sadardi —Host : Kcdcreswar Ray 

P. S. : Bhans^a 

Helpers : (1) Puspeswar Roy, (2) Sachindranath 
Saha, (2) Chittaranjan Saha, (4) Jagadananda Saha, 
(5) Krishnachandra Saha, Head Master, H. E. School 
Dotara — Host at Kanthalbari : Hazi Jamiruddin Munshi 
P. S. : Sibchar Do. Dotara : Yasin Molla 

Helpers ; Adiladdi Bepari, and Pir Badshah Mian of 
Sibchar Thana, 
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(B) In Faridpur 

town :—(1) Maulavi Yusuf Ali Choudhuri, M. L. a. 

(2) Prof. Sripada Mukerjcc, (3) Prof. S. K. Acharjcc, 

(4) Prof. Bcnoy Bhu.san Mukerjcc, 

(5) Students of Rajendra College. 

(6) Sj. D. N. Paul, Sub-Deputy Collector, and Sj 

N. M. ChakravcTti (R.C.O.) and his staff. 
C7) Sj. M. K. Acharjcc, Senior Deputy Collector. 

(8) Sj. A. K. Mukerjee, I. C. S., A. D. M. 

(9) Sj. D. Ghosih, A. D. M. 

(10) Md. F. A. Karim, I C. S., D. M. 

(11) Asst. Settlement Officer and his staff. 

(12) Record Keeper and his staff. 

(13) District Sub-Registrar and his staff. 

(14) Sj. Rabindralal Acharjcc, Sub-registrar, 

Sadar Joint Office. 

(15) Staff at Sadar English Office and Munshikhana. 
(10) Rationing Officer and his staff. 

(17) Asst. Director of Civil Supplies and his Staff. 

At Calcutta : Students of Bangabasi College whose help was 
received for tabulation during 1944-1953. 
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A NOTE ON CORRELATION STUDY* 


1. This note is mainly divided into two groups : 

(A) Technical or typographical errors. 

(B) Comments on the jjnplicstions of measurement: and sugges- 
tions. 

The comments under (A) arc the followinj^: 

(1.1) In chapters six and seven, read “corrclatioiV’ for 
“corrclationship” 

(1.2) In chapter six, pp. 82 ft. read rxjX, rxiy and so on 
for rxix, etc. 

(1.3) A mention as to what is represented by Xi, x, y, etc., 
mij'ht he made on p. 82. 

(1.4) Read ‘ co-efficient*’ for “co-cfficients” in line 4, p. 84. 

(1.5) The word ‘dispersal* in line 2, p. 109, has been used 
in its literal meaning. 

(1.6) In lines 12-14, p. 109, read III(A), III(B), III(C). and 
IIKD) respectively for Ill(a), Ill(b), III(c), and Ill(d) ; 
and in line 7, p. 110, read V(A), V(B), V(C), and V(D) 
for V(a), V(b), V(c), and V(d) respectively. 

2. The high value of correlation coefficients in Tables 1-9, it may 
be suggested, may not always represent a high degree of positive or 
negative association in actuality, because of the operation of some 
third or exogenous variable not considered in connection with the two 
variables under consideration. The high value of r in that case may be 
reflecting something of a “spurious correlation.” The possibility in 
this case of such spurious correlation has, however, been minimized by 
considering total correlation of all possible combinations for a given 

(index number of total registrations in Bengal) with x, y, z, and so on. 
Similarly for other combinations. The possibility of a third factor 
common to each of the variables considered here, may be equated to 
the general economic condition of the country as a whole, which may 
only be conceived to change some of our variables ( say, x^, x, etc. ) in 
the same direction so as to make for a high value of the correlation 
coefficient. But it is unlikely that the effect of the general economic 

* Tbis Note is the result of discussion vrith Sri J. K. Bengupta, M. A., Lecturer in 
Ep^notnios, Yista^Bbarati University. 
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condition of the country as a whole would work on each of the 
variables under study in the same direction throughout the course of 
years. 

3. The correlation coefficients calculated above arc, of course, 
total in the sense that the influence of other variables has been 
excluded when considering, say, the relationship between Xj and x ; 
one might have calculated, however, the partial co-efficients of 
correlation between two variables, say, x, and x, or other pairs of 
variables, when the remaining endogenous variables arc kept constant 
But the possibility of encountering any m itcrial change in our calcula¬ 
tions appears unlikely. So, partial correlation analysis has not been 
adopted. Our purpose has been a broad one of measuring the extent 
of association of variables considered over time. 

4. So far as the index numbers of wholesale prices, or prices of 
agricultural and non-agricultural goods separately arc used in this 
calculation, there is a chance of sampling error in the calculated 
correlation coefficient This is because the indices are themselves 
based on samples of individual representative market prices. All this 
may, however, mean only that the degree of so close relationship 
evidenced by values of r calculated here might not indicate the 
existence of the same close degree of relationship between variables in 
the parent population. But this possibility is much less, as some very 
different types of price indices have been considered. 

5. It has been found in Tables 10-12 that the index number of 
total documentary mortgages in Bengal shows very little direct 
relationship with Calcutta Wholesale Prices of either variety. In 
fact there is an inverse relationship ( ^X 4 y--T ) which may indicate 
either of two things : either that the pace of land mortgages in Bengal 
has been inelastic with respect to market price changes reflected in 
Calcutta Wholesale Price indices, or that, the movement of agricul¬ 
tural and non-agricultural price indices covering respectively 31 
agricultural and 32 non-agricultural commodities respectively, has not 
been such as to accelerate those causes like indebtedness, etc 
operating behind the pace of land mortgages in prc-Partition Bengal. 
The index of sale documents, however, reflected a keen sensitivity of 
movement with the Calcutta Wholesale Price indices. 

6. What, however, has not been explicitly borne out by the 
calculated correlation coefficients is that the indices of total documen¬ 
tary lease, mortgage, sale and registrations are only indicative of 
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the direction of movement of total number of documentary land 
transfer irrespective ot the area or value of the land involved in 
the transfer process. If there is a general tendency towards continued 
fragmentation and subdivision of holdings over coarse of years, 
as the per capita dependence on land increases with growing popula¬ 
tion, then this factor alone may largely impart an upward secular 
bias to the graphs of total registrations, of total leases and of 
total sales. 

7. This, however, Joes not provide sufficient explanation why 
the i^raph showing total mortgage has recorded a persistent tendency 
to la'll after 1936 onwards, rather than rise : one explanation ( as 
given in paragraph 1, p. 110 ) is definitely the cumulative after-effects 
of the B. A. D. Act and the Bengal Moneylenders Act. Another 
supplementary explanation may he suggested that the prices of 
agricultural commodities relatively to those of non-agricultural 
commodities have not so adversely deteriorated the real terms of 
trade of the rural sector as to increase the level of indebtedness and 
thereby accelerate the pace of land transfer by mortgages, in the 
rural economy. 

8, Another technical, nonetheless important, point needs mention, 

in connection with our correlation study. The difficulties about 
time-series data being used for a study of correlation between 
two variables arc intractable especially when, either there is 
auto-correlation between different values of either variable 
over time, or when there is the influence of serial corre¬ 

lation, one time-series being affected by another time-series 
of another variable which may or may not have been 
considered. The possibility of these two sources of error may 
not be entirely eliminated in our study of the problem, because in the 
nature of the case, data have been based on time-series. What, 
however, has been done to minimize this chance is that the total 
number of documentary land transfer ( by mortgage, sale or lease ) 
instead of its value, has been considered in relation to the movement 
of Calcutta Wholesale Price indices. 

9 This may raise another consideration about the utility 

or meaningfulncss of our comparative study: It may be posed 

that whereas the Calcutta Wholesale Price indices may some¬ 

how be representative of the activity level of the economy 
of Bengal, the movement of the figure for total number of 
35 
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registration, irrespective of may not, to the same extent, 

represent an adequate index for the process of land transfer as such. 
The pace of land transfer in so far as it is materially influenced by 
movements in wholesale agricultural & non-agricultural prices, may 
be adequately reflected only in total value indices over periods, or in 
ralwe unit of documentary transfer over periods. As a problem 
in measuring the price reactions on land transfer over urbanized 
centres like Calcutta this would have been helpful of course, but 
taking the economy of Bengal as a whole ( with predominance of rural 
areas ), this factor is not expected to be so significant as to affect the 
merit of our study on the time-series of total number of documentary 
transfer of land. 

10. It may be noted that the all-Bengal figures of transfer 
documents executed in each year include those concerning Calcutta 
City as such, but since in number terms they arc insignificant 
relatively to the total, they may be presumed to have had little effect 
on our conclusions given in this volume. 

11. If the time-series of average value of documentary transfer 
could have been considered for Calcutta and the whole of Bengal 
excluding Calcutta separately, some more interesting results might 
have been obtained about the correlation between the indices of 
Calcuttta Wholesale Prices and those of the average value of docu¬ 
mentary transfer. 
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